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THE JOINT IN THE HARNESS. 


BY “OLE LUK-OIE,” 
AUTHOR OF “THE KITE.” ! 


‘‘A dreadful sound is in his ears: in prosperity the destroyer shall come upon him.”— 


(The Book of Job.) 


‘* Railways are the arteries of modern armies. 


Vitality decreases when they are blocked, 


and terminates when they are permanently severed,.”—(‘ Imperial Strategy,’ 1906.) 


“ Hiss—click— Bang.” 

The monster pile sank per- 
ceptibly as the monkey de- 
scended with a thud, and the 
ooze at its foot quivered in 
ripples of protest which ex- 
panded into circles of silver 
where they caught the electric 
light. A gout of oil shooting 
out on to the mud formed a 
blot of nacreous colour, which, 
slowly fading as it spread, 
became lost in the film of scum. 
The steam pile-driver rained 
vicious blows with almost the 
precision of a Nasmyth hammer, 
its armoured-hose steam-pipe 
kicking convulsively in the air 
in a grotesque dance to the 
measure. 


A young man sat in his 
shirt-sleeves smoking, watch 
in hand. He was a pleasant- 
looking young fellow—the en- 
gineer officer on duty. Every 
now and again he made a note 
in a pocket-book as he took 
the time, for he was timing 
progress. Slow work it seemed 
to him, this advance by inches, 
as each blow produced small 
visible result in the tenacious 
silt; but if slow it was sure 
and not entirely mechanical, 
for every stroke with its hiss- 
click-bang seemed to him to say 
in a tone of cheerful confidence, 
““so-much-done,” “ sso-much- 
DONE.” It was the pile-driver 
that regulated the progress. 
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The honest fellow who was 
apathetically jerking at the 
string of the steam regulator 
did not seem to be moved by 
any such thoughts. A sleek 
man, he puffed contentedly at 
his pipe, quite oblivious to the 
beautiful iridescence of the 
condensed steam and lubricat- 
ing oil which showered over 
him from the exhaust at each 
stroke. His companion in this 
shower-bath sat on the edge 
of the coal-bunker, fumbling, 
after the fashion of his kind, 
with a piece of dirty waste. 
His gaze wandered from the 
wobbling needle of the pressure- 
dial to the water dancing up 
and down in the gauge-glass 
in the dim light of the oil- 
lamp. He occasionally rose 
and opened the furnace door 
to throw in a shovelful of coal, 
thus casting a warm red glow 
over the glistening objects at 
railhead. For this spot was 
‘‘Railhead,” which was to be 
hastily pushed across the river 
on this temporary pile-bridge 
at low level, pending the 
slower repair of the high- 
level girder-bridge—broken by 
the enemy. 

The pile-driving machine 
was carried on a caterpillar- 
like truck of many wheels, 
some of which were clamped 
to the rails of the bridge. At 
its rear end was the boiler; in 
front, supported by long arms, 
which overhung the end of the 
bridge by some distance, was 
the gaunt framework and 
guide, almost hugging the pile 
which the monkey above was 
maltreating. ‘:he end of the 


bridge had reached a point 
about the centre of the river, 
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where the water shoaled on to 
a sandy mud-fiat; but from 
below the many wheeled truck, 
back to the near bank of the 
river, the dark stream was 
swirling against the piles, a 
man’s height underneath. So 
swift was the current, it was 
not good to gaze for long down 
between the sleepers at the 
oily water streaking past with 
a chuckle, from the moonlight 
into the shadow of the bridge 
and out into the light again. 
Behind the pile-driver, by the 
loaded trucks, waited a group 
of men. They were for the 
time all quite idle, pending the 
arrival of their turn with its 
allotted task. Some were 
lying asleep, some were leaning 
against trucks smoking, or 
sitting on the rails, head in 
hand, elbows on knees; others 
were squatting on the timbers 
playing a mysterious game of 
cards by the light of a naked 
candle, which burned steadily 
without a shade, so still was 
the air. In their dirty suits of 
dungaree, it was not possible 
to say exactly what these men 
were. To a soldier, however, 
the fact that these were soldiers 
was hinted at by the action 
of some. One was drumming 
with two bolts on a fish-plate, 
keeping time to the lilt of a 
rollicking rag-time air which 
a second was softly playing on 
a mouth-organ. Whatever 
their race,—for music - halls 
have made rag-time music 
international,—it was more 
like a soldier than an ordinary 
workman to produce a mouth- 
organ to keep things going in 
the small hours of the morning. 
Their talk settled the point: 
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they were soldiers—sappers to 
be exact. 

Their task would soon come, 
when at the last stroke of the 
monkey a new pile would have 
to be hauled into position, or, 
if a pile-pier were completed, 
the heavy baulks be placed, 
and the sleepers and rails 
spiked down. Then the cum- 
brous, caterpillar truck would 
be slowly pushed forward over 
the creaking timbers of the 
newly-finished span to a fresh 
position, where its pan of 
brute force would start again. 
Behind these men, along the 
pile-bridge, stretched a line of 
trucks loaded with baulks, rails, 
and sleepers; and alongside, 
down - stream, floated fresh 
piles, swaying to and fro in 
the stream as they waited to 
be towed out in their turn. In 
the half gloom they seemed like 
captive saurians, as the flood 
foamed against the blunt snouts 
and their wet edges gleamed. 

There was bustle, there was 
haste, but there was also 
method on this low-level bridge. 
For long periods comparative 
calm reigned, with no sound 
but the hiss of steam, the 
rush of the water, the roar of 
the high-pressure flare-lights, 
the distant clang of the 
riveters' hammers on _ high, 
and the refrain of the pile- 
driver, monotonous on the 
night air as the tom - tom 
obligato of a Persian nautch- 
song. But when the whistles 
shrilled, this peace, such as it 
was, changed to turmoil, as 
sheaves squealed in the blocks, 
men grunted as they hove on 
the falls of tackles, and bolts 
and spikes were hammered 
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home. The insistent keynote 
of the scene was work— 
strenuous, unresting work. 

The river was wide. Even 
allowing for the deceptive 
moonlight, it seemed a quarter 
of a mile from bank to bank. 
A burnished strip in the bright 
light of a full moon, it was 
dotted here and there with 
eyots that stood out dark. 
It flowed between steep banks 
at the bottom of an amphi- 
theatre—a complete circle of 
hills, save for the gaps through 
which ran the river and the 
railway which had crossed it. 
Away on the far side, starting 
from a point on the dry sand, 
in prolongation of the pile- 
bridge, and swinging in a 
double curve up the steep 
bank, were a number of lights 
—smoking naphtha-lamps. Be- 
low, in the bed of the river, 
groups of men were digging 
out boulders, the metallic click 
of their crowbars sounding 
faintly across the water. Ant- 
like strings of workers were 
carrying the loosened stones to 
&@ causeway which was grow- 
ing up in alignment with the 
bridge. Higher up, following 
the curve of lights, and sil- 
houetted against clouds of il- 
lumined dust, a swarm of 
toilers were excavating the 
cutting which was to take 
the steep deviation loop from 
the level of the pile-bridge up 
to the main line. 

But after all, neither this 
bridge nor its approaches— 
though at present the centre 
of pressure and activity—were 
the feature of the scene; for 
right up, sixty feet above, 
loomed the broken high-level 
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bridge. With its huge girders 
and titanic piers it dwarfed 
its lowly neighbour and dom- 
inated the scene, its grandeur 
accentuated by the chasm of 
the break in its centre. In 
this gap stood three unharmed 
piers, like sentries, gaunt, 
black, and shining. A fourth 
—the damaged pier—was sur- 
rounded by a cluster of staging 
and tall derrick - masts, drip- 
ping ropes and tackle, and was 
completed on top by a funnel 
mouth, the undersides of which 
stood out darkly against the 
arc-light above. In the centres 
of three of the broken spaces 
were large timber stages, each 
in a different state of com- 
pletion, but all alike in that 
they twinkled with lights and 
swarmed with men, some climb- 
ing, some in slings, but all 
hammering, boring, or sawing 
like demons. Between the 
piers lay the broken girders, 
moved to one side, half in 
half out of the water —a 
network of iron through which 
the muddy river foamed. 
Above the derricks and the 
tangle of cordage—carried on 
timber frames at intervals along 
the girders —two steel cables 
gleamed in the moonlight. 
Every few minutes, with the 
bleat of a motor-horn, a dark 
body, upon which glowed a 
red lamp, silently glided out 
upon them from one end of 
the bridge to a point above 
the broken pier. It stopped, 
a trap opened, and a glisten- 
ing cascade of concrete poured 
with a rattle into the maw 
of the funnel and so down 
into the hollow iron pier. 
Then the dark body slid back 
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to its lair at the bridge end 
as silently as it had come 
out. Beyond, under the big 
girders, could be seen a float- 
ing bridge which stretched 
from bank to bank. 

The spectacle of the colossal 
bridge reaching out majestically 
from each dim bank, with this 
gaping wound in its centre, 
was pathetic. The blank ends 
stood up opposite each other, 
dumb but reproachful witnesses 
of the havoc below. 

From a little distance it was 
quite a fairy scene. The great 
harvest moon shone down, 
flooding the whole landscape 
with peaceful light. Above 
the high-level bridge the blink- 
ing arc-lamps shed their violet 
rays, thrown downwards by 
the shades, so that they formed 
shimmering cones with edges 
clear defined against the night 
beyond. In contrast, the under 
side of the bridge seemed cut 
of black velvet, and the dark 
shadows danced on the water. 
The riveters’ fires along the 
girders glowed red, the flare- 
lights on the low-level bridge 
shone yellow, and golden was 
the glare on the dust-clouds on 
the far bank. The crudity of 
the colours in places seemed 
softened by the spirals of 
escaping steam, winding aloft 
in the calm night air, and the 
whole gamut of illumination 
was reproduced in the drawn- 
out quivering reflections which 
reached across the glistening 
waters to the sluggish pools 
near the shore. 

It was not a safe place to 
walk about, for there were 
loose planks, greasy spots, 
bights of ropes, and other 
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traps for the unwary. Things 
were continually falling. Some- 
times a red-hot rivet would 
drop from above with a flop 
and a hiss into the river. 
Occasionally a warning shout 
of “stand clear!” would ring 
out, followed by a crash, and 
perhaps a couple of men would 
slowly bear away something 
on a stretcher to the shore. 
But no one else stopped ; there 
was no sympathetic gathering ; 
the work continued without a 
pause. 

Now and again from a hill- 
top to the north the darkness 
was pierced by a succession of 
flashes — flash, flash, flash. 
Flash, flash, flash, came the 
reply from somewhere to the 
south, and then—a long medley 
of dots and dashes between the 
two points. No use to try and 
read the messages, even for one 
knowing the code, for these 
were in cipher. If there were 
still any doubt as to the nature 
of the toilers this would settle 
the matter, for no civil works 
could require signalling-posts 
on the hills around. 


The great moon grew more 
mellow as she sank. A mist 
rose from the waters, creeping 
up till it lay a solid white mass 
over the river, halfway up the 
giant piers: a damp mist sug- 
gestive of malaria—not one to 


II, 


It was again night. 

Throughout the livelong day 
the work had proceeded as 
shift relieved shift. 

It was not till some time 
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spend a night in; but no 
workers left the bridge. 

The moon faded blood - red 
into the haze. The air turned 
colder as the night wore on. 
Another day dawned, at first 
grey and sad, then rosy and 
golden. But, heedless of the 
glory of the changing heavens, 
the workers toiled on, and, 
though muffled, there could be 
heard rising from the moist 
white blanket the song of the 
pile-driver. 

The mist curled off the water 
in thin wisps in the warmth of 
the rising sun ; the lights went 
out and the scene of the night’s 
toil stood revealed. The day 
exposed all the squalor, grime, 
and discomfort,— the muddy 
swirling water, the weary be- 
draggled men, the burnt-out 
lamps, dripping timbers, and 
rusty iron work. Even those 
iridescent blots which had 
seemed so beautiful in the light 
of the moon, or in the glare of 
electricity, showed up for what 
they were—foul pools of viscid 
oil or tar. The glamour of the 
night had indeed gone, but not 
the need for work, and still the 
toilers strove, for they were 
working for their comrades of 
the army ahead—perishing for 
want of food and in danger 
owing to the lack of munitions 
of war. 


after the mist had risen that 
the same young engineer, once 
again on night duty, left the 
work. Closing his note-book, 
he picked his way, stepping 
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carefully from sleeper to 
sleeper, lantern in hand, along 
the low-level bridge, which had 
grown in length and by now 
passed the little mud-flat. He 
buttoned his jacket as he went, 
for, no longer at work, he felt 
the damp chill of the mist, 
which was dripping from his 
hair and moustache. A thick- 
set man, his squatness was exag- 
gerated by his bulging pockets 
filled with note- books, while 
from one of his breeches-pockets 
protruded a foot-rule. As he 
passed under the glare at the 
end of the bridge it could be 
seen that he was smiling. Of 
@ sanguine temperament, he 
was cheered by the progress 
of his work at a time when 
others were depressed. Stum- 
bling on abstractedly over the 
lighted area into the compara- 
tive gloom on the dry mud 
beyond, he had _ proceeded 
scarcely a hundred yards and 
just climbed above fog -level 
when a hoarse voice addressed 
him from the shadow of a bush, 
where a man was sitting smok- 


ing. It was that of the Rail- 
way Traffic Officer. 

“Well, my Captain of 
Plumbers, how goes _ it? 


Aren’t you across yet?” 

“ Hullo, Shunter-in-chief, is 
that you? What are you 
doing down here, away from 
your beloved yard? What is 
your grumble now? Come, 
talk with me a while and 
learn something.” 

“Oh, I’m taking half an hour 
off, watching your pretty 
illuminations and looking for 
you in this deadly mist. 
Things above are quite hope- 
less. Sit down and smoke.” 
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“No, I’m too cold. You 
come and stroll, or dance with 
me all in the moonlight, you old 
truck-fancier.” With that he 
executed a pas seul, scuffling 
about in what he called a 
“cellar flap.” 

The other got up and joined 
him, but not in the dance. A 
taller and older man, he was 
hollow-chested and thin. It 
was light enough to see that 
he wore uniform, and had a 
serious expression. He coughed 
violently. 

“T say, it’s just as well you 
don’t have to work in that 
mist ; you would soon cease to 
trouble us. With that cough, 
I can forgive you for hogging 
it in the lap of luxury up 
above, so snug among your 
trucks. Walk as far as the 
pontoons ?” 

With that the “plumber” 
took a frayed cigar out of his 
pocket, examined it ruefully 
and lit it, and the two strolled 
off towards the invisible pon- 
toon-bridge. 

“You seem very cheerful, 
young man, and not as if you 
had just spenthalf a shift in that 
fog. Have you struck a spout- 
ing-well of liquid gold with 
that beastly noise machine of 
yours, or have you discovered 
a ford fit for railway traffic? 
What is it? J don’t see much 
to dance about.” 

The “shunter” was not of a 
sanguine temperament, and 
was a much-worried man. 
Moreover, as time went on he 
had not the satisfaction of 
seeing visible progress made. 
On the contrary, every hour 
made his position more hope- 
less and more complicated. 
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“That’s just it; we should 
make the most of all our little 
gifts, and smile at anything we 
can, just now. Old man, she’s 
a beauty. That little steam 
pile-driver is going to save the 
situation —to save the third 
army. Just listen to her now, 
snorting and butting so cheerily 
down there. It’s music.” 

He continued, “I’ve now 
timed sixteen more beastly 
piles and four spans being put 
in, and it will take us, at the 
present rate, earthquakes ex- 
cepted, just fifty-one hours 
from midnight, say forty-eight 
from now, till the rails are 
fished up and the first train 
runs across. Let’s see; this is 
Monday morning. That is, by 
three o’clock the morning after 
next—Wednesday. I told my 
chief six o’clock, yesterday, and 
as the Commandant has wired 
that all over the Continent, I 
shall let it stay at that, which 
will give me a margin of three 
hours for ‘unforeseen conting- 
encies’; not that it is neces- 
sary, cos there ain’t going to 
be any. I’ve foreseen all. The 
men want no driving, they are 
still working like devils. I tell 
you, ‘Mit Hast, ohne Rast’ is 
our motto; but I wonder how 
long they can stand the strain. 
Some are already used up. 
Eight hours on and eight hours 
off is pretty stiff, you know, 
and the mist knocks out all the 
chesty ones. But it’s the know- 
ledge of what their pals are 
suffering that keeps them going. 
Well, I think the third army 
should see the first train reach 
them, say, at noon on Wednes- 
day ; followed, I suppose, by a 
solid stream of ’em. However, 
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my job is done when the first 
train gets across.” 

“ Oh, I'll shove trains enough 
across when the time comes, 
but they won’t be the trains 
they want first. Before I pre- 
pare for this great event, tell 
me, Are you sure? Have you 
taken every factor into your 
calculations — made allowance 
for everything?” 

“Yes, old croaker, every- 
thing. I’ve foreseen every 
single thing within the wildest 
dreams of probability. The 
deviation approach on this side 
is already done, and is working. 
The earthwork on the other 
side ’ll be done in twelve hours 
and the rails laid in twelve 
more, so all that will be done 
before my show. If only we 
could have put in trestles in- 
stead of piles, we should have 
been across this cursed river 
by now. I am sorry for the 
never - to - be - sufficiently - exe- 
crated fool who reported that 
this river could be trestled. 
He will be the cause, if the 
army gets scuppered ; but he’ll 
probably arrange to be killed, I 
should think. Anyway, taking 
the pile-bridging as the slow- 
est part, it is the ruling factor, 
and fixes the time, and I tell 
you it is moving—‘ Mit Hast, 
ohne Rast’ is our P 

“Oh, damn your motto; if you 
say it again, or talk of Sturm 
und Drang, I'll hit you. How 
about accidents—fioods ?” 

“ All right, all right ; slowly, 
softly, catchee monkey. There’s 
not the remotest chance of any 
accident. I have crowds of 
timber, piles, and stuff all 
ready. The driver ain’t a sen- 
sitive plant exactly, and the 
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boiler is new and working at 
low pressure. As to floods, the 
glass is high, and they can 
give us forty-eight hours’ warn- 
ing of any storm away up in 
the hills yonder, and it’s got to 
be a big flood to rise over my 
bridge — and that will be 
finished in fifty-one—I mean, 
forty-eight hours. Besides, 
even if we do have a flood, so 
long as we are able to rush 
across all the waggons you 
have in your yard—and en- 
gines—before it arrives, it won’t 
much matter. That little lot 
will be enough to keep the 
army shooting and eating for 
some days, and by then the 
high-level bridge will be re- 
paired enough to run over— 
then so much for the enemy’s 
great demolition !” 

“How about the enemy in- 
terfering ?” 

“This place simply stinks 
of men now since we got 
the extra infantry and guns— 
you know perfectly well. They 
would need a much larger force 
than they can spare to attack 
it. The line ahead has been 
cut several times already, but 
any footling damage they can 
do is made good as soon as 
done; they can’t touch us here, 
though, and this is the spot.” 
He sighed, as he continued : 
“What a time those poor devils 
at the front must have had! 
We've not been sitting on 
plush settees eating oysters 
exactly,—have we ?—but we’ve 
always got our ‘vittles reg’- 
lar.’ Now, you tell. I’ve 
been so busy down below, I 
heard nothing.” 

“T only know that they have 
further reduced rations, how 
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much reduced I can’t say, as 
the chief keeps a good deal of 
the worst news to himself—I 
mean, what would cause des- 
pondency, and would not be of 
use to us to know. They’ve 
fired almost their last round of 
gun ammunition; they have 
had a lot more sickness in the 
last two days, and they are 
now dying like flies. It’s touch 
and go whether they can last. 
It’s awful.” 

“T suppose you're working 
your head off.” 

“Pretty well. I do nothing 
but send and answer wires, 
receive traffic, and see stray 
idiots who want to go to the 
‘Front.’ The yard ’s 80 
crowded with trucks we can’t 
move. I have now 453, in- 
cluding 45 of ammunition ; we 
have already added ten extra 
sidings, and shall have many 
more down by the time you're 
through with the bridge. And 
what annoys me is, that though 
I wire till I am blue to stop 
all trains, the fools keep on 
automatically cramming up 
more. They say that the little 
bridge away back at 94 is 
weak, and they’re rushing 
everything over they can, in 
case it breaks. That’s your 
doing. That comes of you 
scamping your work.” 

“Couldn’t help it; had to 
get through. It has already 
carried more trucks than you 
can deal with, so I don’t see 
what you are grousing about. 
After we've done here I can 
see to it again.” 

“You’d think they might 
know at the front what a 
state we are in here; place 
stiff with trucks chock-a-block. 
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Well, the supply officer comes 
to me with all the fool-tele- 
grams he gets, asking for in- 
dividual pet trucks to be sent 
up with first train. Single 
trucks to be sorted out from 
this mess, mind you! Why, I 
shan’t be able to let them have 
even whole trains in order of 
urgency. I must just let them 
have what comes—I can’t 
shunt. They would have had 
five trains of forage first, if I 
hadn’t been able to off-load it.” 

“You'll be hanged if you 
don’t send up trucks in the 
exact order they’re wanted. 
That’s what you’re for, to sort 
out and arrange trucks, noth- 
ing else. When their stomachs 
are full again at the front, and 
their tails are up, they will 
remember, and some one on 
the Staff will say: ‘Where is 
that incompetent officer who 
sent up truck 45672 loaded 
with Gruyére, instead of 45627 
loaded with Double Glo’ster? 
Haul him out! Try him! 
Shoot him! Waster !—doesn’t 
know his job.’ They won't 
believe you were crowded, my 
boy, not they. Oh yes, what- 
ever happens you'll be hanged 


all right.” 
With that he whistled 
offensively. 
“Daresay. Can’t help it. 


Can’t off-load and re-load 
trucks with noroom. As you 
are here, I wish you would 
come up and see after Num- 
bers eleven and twelve sidings. 
There is some hitch, and they 
are not shoving on as they 
should. That’s one reason 
why I was looking out for 
you. I’m expecting two more 
trains before morning. The 
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main line will be solid with 
trains and cold engines soon— 
a lot are cold already,— the 
brutes have emptied the 
boilers to make their coffee.” 

“Right-o. Cheer up. Tl 
come up on my way, though 
it’s ‘against professional eti- 
quette,’ as the ‘doc’ would 
say. It’s not my job.” 

“By the way, we caught a 
brute in plain clothes about 
two hours ago up near the 
forage. He had a lot of 
fuzees, and dropped a can of 


kerosene. We tried him on 
the spot, and——” 
“Yes, we heard it, and 


wondered what the shooting 
was about.” 

“ Just imagine, if the forage 
had been set on fire. How are 
you against that sort of thing 
down here?” 

** Outpost 
lent-——” 

“T know, but I mean single 
spies. One man with a dyna- 
mite cartridge would upset all 
your nice estimate, my boy. 
Have you allowed for that 
possibility ?” 

“That’s all right,” chuckled 
the other. “The place is so 
well organised and guarded 
that not a man could get 
near the bridge, or dynamo, 
or engines, without being 
seen. It’s all lit up near the 
shore ends, and, where re- 
quired, like a billiard- table. 
They can’t get near it, unless 
they have trained birds or 
rats to carry dynamite on 
their tails—eh, what?” 

The idea tickled them, and 
both laughed as they arrived 
at the deserted pontoon-bridge 
—all strained into a curve by 


system  excel- 
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the current. A guard at the 
end, and sundry cable-watchers 
seated cross-legged like images 
of Buddha on the decks of the 
pontoons, were the only signs 
of life. 

“Pretty dreary for those 
poor devils ‘in the mist,” said 
the engineer. ‘“ Why is there 
no traffic now?” 

“No transport. We've sent 
up all we have and can get. 
That big capture took a lot; 
crowds of animals have died 
and motors broken down. 
Anyway, road transport is 
no good to deal with the bulk 
we have to handle. No one 
expected such delay here, 
thanks to that infernal fool. 
The railway is the only thing 
possible—railway and trucks.” 
Trucks were his obsession. 

Turning back towards the 
pile-bridge, they went down 
into the mist, where an engine 
was standing on the low level ; 
and, with much panting from 
the little locomotive and 
shrieking of wheels against 
the guard-rails, they were 
soon speeding out of the mist 
up the steep grade and sharp 
curves of the newly laid devia- 
tion-approach. 

As they moved along their 
nostrils were greeted with a 
succession of odours, ranging 
from the stench of river mud, 
through that of dead animals 
and refuse-pits, up to that of 
tarpaulins and forage, as they 
got in the “yard.” The quiet 
moon seemed to have drawn 
up and distilled from the 
earth all its scents, which 
hung heavy in the still air. 
From the top of the bank 
the white tents of the sleep- 
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ing troops in the different 
camps could be seen, for by 
this time many men as well 
as trucks had collected at 
this congested spot, and there 
was quite a small army com- 
posed of “details,” detach- 
ments, and individuals seek- 
ing their regiments, — the 
flotsam and jetsam of the 
communications. 

This yard, that seemed to 
weigh on the shunter’s mind 
so much, was a maze of 
loaded trucks, nothing but 
rolling stock. He must in- 
deed have been a fancier, 
that railway traffic officer, 
for his collection was large 
and varied. Here were cov- 
ered trucks, open trucks, box 
trucks, short trucks, bogie 
trucks, black trucks, brown 
trucks, grey trucks,—all full 
of supplies for the army ahead. 
This mass had overflowed the 
original fan of sidings, and 
fresh ones had been laid 
everywhere, inside the yard, 
outside the yard, even down 
the streets of the little vil- 
lage — everywhere where the 
ground was fairly level. At 
one corner stood huge moun- 
tains of forage, some not even 
covered. At frequent inter- 
vals in the lanes between 
the lines of rail strode sen- 
tries. Above spluttered electric 
lights, whose beams were re- 
flected from the shining tar- 
paulins, and in places there 
were lamps under the waggons 
to illumine the dark corners 
where a man might lurk. On 
high the red and green lights 
of the signals twinkled de- 
risively as they waited for 
the traffic which did not 
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come. The station itself was 
a roofless ruin. 

The engineer proceeded to- 
wards a cloud of dust lit up 
by flare-lights which showed 
the position of the work on 
the new sidings, leaving the 
shunter in his element. After 
very few minutes he picked 
his way over to the office 
of the commandant, to re- 
port to his own chief, who 
was with the latter. The 
commandant was busy, even 
at this hour, for he had just 
got a chance of a talk on the 
wire to his distressed senior, 
the commander-in-chief of the 
third army. As the plumber 
entered, he heard— 

“Yes, we shall be through 
without fail at six on Wednes- 
day morning, and you will 
have your first train in the 
afternoon. — What ? — Yes.— 
What ?—No, that’s the very 
best we can do. — Afternoon 
of Wednesday.—Yes — yes.— 
Till then.—Of course—I know. 
—Yes.— We are—hustling all 





we know ” The speaker 
looked up— 
“Hullo. You’ve not come 


to tell me that you will have 
to put off the time of getting 
through, again?”—he snarled 
in his anxiety. ‘“ You’ve heard 
what I told the chief? Is that 
still right?” 

“Quite right, sir; same time 
—six on Wednesday morning,” 
was the reply. 

“Tl tell him again—‘ Hullo 
—hullo ? — Nonsense — eh, 
what ?—line cut again? Damn 
these brutes, they cut the line 
every two minutes. This is 
the first talk I’ve had with 
the chief for thirty-six hours. 
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However, I told him the main 
thing luckily. I wish they 
had their wireless!” 

For five minutes the 
“plumber ” conferred with his 
own chief, who was in charge 
of all the bridging operations, 
and was then dismissed. 
“T’m glad all is going so well 
—you’d better be getting 
back—good night.” 

“Poor old commandant,” 
he thought, as he strode on 
his way back to the bridge in 
the gloom, for the moon was 
just setting,—“no wonder he 
is a bit ratty, with this respon- 
sibility and strain.” Just then 
he almost ran into the 
shunter, who was gazing up 
in the sky towards the West. 

“Did you see that?” the 
latter shouted. 

“ No—what?” 

“T saw something pass over- 
head—a sort of blur in the 
luminous sky towards the 
West, and I heard something 
too—a soft noise like a motor.” 

They both looked up. 
There was nothing in the 
serene sky but the after-glow 
of the moon. 

“A bird — vulture — bat— 
goose—mongoose?” suggested 
the other. 

“Tt was much too big for a 
bird.” 

“Look here, my man, get to 
bed and rest; you're jumpy 
from worry and want of sleep. 
Go to bed—your trucks can’t 
run away.” 

“Perhaps you're right, I am 
chock - full of quinine. [ll 
turn in. Good night.” He 
turned in, but not to sleep, for 
the intermittent screeches of 
a circular saw some distance 
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away seemed to him the cries 
of a Banshee—an omen of evil. 

The plumber went on his 
way whistling,—he was of a 
sunny nature, and at last the 
end seemed in sight. As he 
neared the low - level bridge, 
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the sound of the pile- driver 
greeted his ears again—that 
cheering sound of progress. 
Little did he guess that it 
was her swan-song she was 
singing down there in the 
mist. 


It, 


The bridge, slowly creeping 
forward behind its noisy head, 
was not the only spot where 
progress had been made that 
day. The same sun that dissi- 
pated the clinging mist from 
the river and revealed the 
bridgers at work, lit up another 
scene of toil in a village some 
thirty-five miles away,—of toil 
less imposing, but no less im- 
portant in its results. The 
little deserted village, the 
‘“Hornet’s nest,” was the lair 
of one section of the raiders. 
Nestling on one side of a low 
hill, hidden by others slightly 
higher all round, the spot was 
well chosen for its purpose. 
On each side of the principal 
street straggled houses, once 
white but now reofless and 
blackened. From a cow-byre 
at one end there issued the 
sound of hammering, and now 
and then the hum of a motor 
engine, driven for short bursts 
at high speed, rose to a whine. 
Tarpaulins clumsily stretched 
on charred rafters and 
weighted with stones formed 
the roof of the shed. Never a 
savoury spot, an odour as of a 
motor garage now hung about 
the place, its pungency un- 
pleasingly intensified by the 
smell of some extinguished 
acetylene lanterns, for here 


also they had been working 
through the night. Men kept 
passing in and out of the shed, 
—they were erecting machin- 
ery out in the yard. 

In a room of the village inn, 
still the best house in the place, 
four officers had just finished 
a hasty meal and were pushing 
back their ammunition - box 
seats from the packing -case 
table. One of this group was 
noticeable: very pale, — he 
carried his arm in a sling and 
had been eating clumsily with 
his left hand. Another was 
almost as conspicuous: a wiry 
man, with a freckled face and 
red hair, he wore a hybrid 
naval uniform. Upon his 
yachting cap shone a metal 
badge representing some insect. 
The third, the Commandant of 
the section of raiders, was big 
and bull-necked, and the sly 
expression in his protuber- 
ant eyes made him look like 
a cunning frog—if such a 
thing can be imagined. All 
these were youngish men, but 
the fourth was the youngest. 
He had nothing to distinguish 
him but his pink cheeks and a 
bread-and-butter face; he was 
attached to the nautical man 
only, and did not wear his 
uniform. 

“We can’t spread this map 
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in here,” said the senior, in a 
guttural voice, lighting his 
pipe; “‘let’s go into the next 
room, or, better, into the tap- 
room, where there’s a bar.” 
Following him, they separated 
on each side of the long counter, 
the pewter top of which was 
thick with dust, pieces of 
plaster, and broken glass. It 
was @ moment’s work to sweep 
this off to add to the wreckage 
already inches deep on the 
floor. The little run, where 
some buxom “patronne” or 
“Miss” had formerly reigned, 
was more than ankle-deep in 
broken glass and crockery ; the 
shelves behind were bare of 
their former array of bottles. 
Behind the shelves, the sharp 
edges of the slivers of a dusty 
mirror, radiating outwards 
from one or two points, caught 
the light in a prismatic sparkle, 
and gave the one touch of 
brightness to the brutal squalor 
of the room. Even the smell 
of dust and plaster had not 
altogether exorcised the es- 
tablished reek of stale tobacco- 
smoke and spilt liquor which 
still hung about. 

“ Anyway, I am greatly re- 
lieved that you have come,” 
said the last speaker. “I heard 
you were on your way, but 
many expected things do not 
arrive these days, and I was 
not too hopeful. And though 
I must confess that I am even 
now a bit sceptical about your 
box of tricks, I am only too 
keen to try. Have you un- 
packed your—what do you call 
them—squadron, fleet, covey, 
swarm?” 

“Yes, sir,” somewhat stiffly 
answered the man in _ the 
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nautical suit. ‘“They’ve all 
been unpacked, and my men 
are rigging them up in a shed 
we found. I have twelve—the 
Gadfly, Wasp, Bee, Mosquito, 
Tsetse, Ichneum——” 

“Steady, steady—I haven’t 
time to listen to the whole en- 
tomological dictionary. How 
many will be ready for this 
evening—for business, I mean?” 

“ All—I hope.” 

*‘ Are your anarchists, engin- 
eers, chauffeurs, or skippers pre- 
pared to proceed on individual 
forlorn hopes? Mind you, those 
who do not blow themselves 
up, or get smashed by a fall, 
or taken prisoner, will almost 
certainly get shot as spies, and 
it’s odds that ‘good-bye’ at 
starting will be good-bye for 
ever.” 

“We quite realise all that, 
sir, and we'll take our chance. 
Tis a forlorn hope in a way ; 
but the prizes are large. Why, 
just think, given a chance——” 

“Yes, yes, I know. I see 
you are a cran—I mean, an 
enthusiast, and quite rightly. 
Well, ’m going to give youa 
bellyful of chances!” The 
other smiled. 

** Now, listen. As you are a 
newcomer, I’ll put you in touch 
with the position in a few 
words. Never mind if I tell 


you something you know 
already, don’t interrupt— 
listen. See square D 14? 


That’s where their third army 
is, some seventy thousand 
strong. They’re in a good 
position, at a strategic point, 
and are holding some villages, 
the names don’t matter. 
They’ve been there five days. 
Our Western force, which is 
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not strong enough to attack, 
has been hanging on to and 
harassing them; we cannot 
make a grand attack, yet we 
hope to scatter their army and 
bag much of it. It has 
marched a long way, fought 
a lot, and lost nearly all its 
transport, and—this is the 
point —it must be starving, 
quite played out and very 
short of ammunition, and it 
has only got one line of rail 
communication, which is cut! 
The railway’s back along here 
—see?” The other nodded. 
“Of course we cut this line 
when we retired. In fact, I 
believe, though I’m not en- 
tirely in the confidence of the 
‘Generalissimo,’ that he wished 
the enemy to advance here. 
Naturally they have been do- 
ing their best to reopen com- 
munication, and, being splendid 
engineers, have done a lot; but 
so far they have not succeeded, 
for no trains have gone up, 
and only a small waggon con- 
voy or two—a mere trifle. The 
country all round for miles is 
a desert as far as supplies go, 
we saw to that, and they must 
be in a very bad way. We 
know from spies that they 
have been for days on reduced 
rations and have many sick, 
and their guns are not so busy 
as they were. My duty, like 
that of the other raiding 
parties, for the last five days 
has been to prevent communi- 
cation being re-established on 
the railway. We've cut the 
line and telegraph—their wire- 
less is not working, for we 
captured all their gear—till we 
are sick. The bridges are very 
strongly guarded, and all the 
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petty damage we can do is 
repaired almost at once, for 
unluckily it is a double line, 
and they repair one pair of 
rails from the other. Alto- 
gether, our efforts are futile. 
Now, I don’t believe in your 
new machines fiying about 
vaguely and killing a few 
wretched men here and there 
by a bomb, and I think the 
chief must agree, as he has 
sent you here. I believe in 
attacking some sore spot, and 
going back to it again and 
again. The one place where 
they are vulnerable is at the 
big broken bridge—here, one 
hundred and thirty odd miles 
from the army. They’re work- 
ing like devils to repair the 
break, or rather to cross the 
river by a temporary bridge 
first, and they are doing it 
much too quick. They may be 
through in a day or two, and 
if so—their army is saved; 
but if we can delay the repair 
for three or four days even, I 
think it is lost! They know all 
this, and they’ve made a Port 
Arthur of the bridge-head, and 
got a large garrison there. 
We've tried in vain to get near 
it, but the whole place is sur- 
rounded by outposts, barbed 
wire, and all that, and they 
have lit up the bridge till it 
looks like a gin palace. My 
engineer officer, who blew up 
the bridge originally, spent 
some hours the night before 
last watching them from a hill, 
and, thanks to their lighting, 
saw a lot. He had three men 
carrying dynamite with him: 
one blew himself up, two were 
captured, and he himself was 
wounded in the arm. Nothing 
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that walks can get near the 
bridge. But that’s the place 
to attack—that’s their sore 
spot, and here you are— 
O Beelzebub, Prince of Flies, 
with your horde! Your duty 
will be, so long as a single 
insect remains, to fly to that 
spot every night and bite or 
settle or sting, or do what you 
will to delay the work. Re- 
member, if the bridge is delayed 
for three days I expect the 
third army will fall into our 
mouths like a ripe plum. No 
food, no ammunition, no horses, 
they cannot retreat far. Now 
you have the position.” 

“Yes, quite; but as to the 
details * 

“My sapper here—lI pre- 
sume you know each other, 
being in the same corps—has 
a large-scale plan of the place, 
and knows every inch of it. 
He will arrange all details 
with you. He has the very 
latest information. [I'll leave 
you two.” 

“Very good, sir.” 

“ Hold on; there is one thing 
more, and then you will have 
all my ideas. The aérial at- 
tack will be made to-night. 
Now, how about the news of 
this reaching the other forces 
of the enemy?” 

“Oh, that seems simple,” 
interposed the youth. “I sup- 
pose you'll have every wire 
cut, and kept cut, so that not 
a whisper a 

“Not so fast, young fellow. 
I see you are not yet a psycho- 
logist, and do not appreciate 
the moral factor in war,” he 
answered, quite pleased at 
catching the youngster. “The 
attack takes place to-night, 
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and, whether it succeeds or 
not, it will certainly cause con- 
sternation and alarm at the 
bridge. I want that constern- 
ation and alarm to be trans- 
mitted to the starving army. I 
want the news of the blasting 
of their hopes, or even of the 
mysterious attack, exagger- 
ated by fancy and ignorance 
of its exact nature, to be the 
last message they receive. 
Therefore, from daylight till 
ten to-morrow morning, 
their wires will not be inter- 
fered with; but after that 
they will be cut, and kept cut, 
without chance of repair, and 
we'll stop all messengers, 80 
that after this there will be 
mysterious silence. That will 
give time for the news to 
rankle, for rumours to breed, 
and for the doomed army to 
exercise its power of imagin- 
ation: the silence will assist. 
To men in their position a word 
of discouragement is worth an 
army corps to us. Afterwards, 
if any machines are left un- 
expended, we might further 
assist their hunger-bred fan- 
tasies by flying over them and 
dropping a bomb or two, or 
even by flying over them and 
showing a light. That’s all, 
now. I'll leave you to arrange 
details. You come along and 
show what your box of tricks 
is like.” With that he went 
out, followed by the youngest 
officer, who stopped, put his 
head in at the door, and said, 
in a whisper of deep admir- 
ation, “Perfect devil, ain’t 
he?” 

Then followed a long con- 
fabulation between the two 
engineers over the large-scale 
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plan of the bridge, which 
showed the information gained 
the previous evening. 

“How many, and what size 
bombs do you carry?” said 
the man with the wounded 
arm. 

“One each; eight pounds of 
stuff.” 

“ Well, that’s not much good 
unless you get a detonation 
alongside some vital spot. It 
won't do the structure of either 
bridge itself much harm. Can 

ou drop accurately ?” 

“Tf the night is as calm as it 
is now, we shall be able to drop 
three bombs out of four on to 
a patch a little bigger than 
this room. If the wind rises 
it is more difficult, because we 
have to turn up wind to hover, 
and the balancing is not so 
easy. You see we have to 
hover anyway to aim, and 
that’s the difficulty. That’s 
what the secret gear and 
auxiliary -lifting propeller are 
for—the thing you called 
the little ‘whing-whang,’ I 
mean.” 

“Quite. Now I know what 
sort of thing you can do, and 
this, I think, is the scheme. 
You see, their rate of work 
must absolutely depend on 
their pile-driver ; if that is de- 
stroyed they will have to drive 
by hand, which will take—oh 
—five or six times as long. 
Therefore, that’s the sorest 
point in the sore spot. They’re 
working night and day, partly 
by the aid of their electric 
light; if that’s destroyed it 
will hamper them, but will not 
make them take even twice as 
long, because they have enough 
flares to carry on the low-level 
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bridge. That’s the second 
sorest point. Agree?” “ Beel- 
zebub” nodded. ‘As they’re 


so deuced near finishing, we 
must try and make a dead 
cert. of stopping them to-night, 
as, once their bridge is done, 
we cannot really damage it 
with these little bombs. There- 
fore I think you should sail 
out with all your fleet, and do 
your devilmost to-night.” 

“Yes; that’s sound. I quite 
agree.” 

“Take on the pile - driver 
first, and if you get that, or 
burst the boiler, switch off on 
to the dynamo-house. That 
will be a much easier target. 
It’s bigger; and if you get 
only one bomb to burst inside, 
even without hitting anything, 
it will probably wreck the 
show, for one splinter in the 
moving parts of the engine or 
dynamo revolving at high 
speed will cause the whole 
thing to fly to bits. Two fair 
shots should do the trick. Can 
you count on two bull’s-eyes 
out of twelve shots?” 

“IT think so, if there is no 


wind. Can’t we set any- 
thing alight? I’m stocking a 
splendid line in incendiary 


bombs, pretty things of petrol 
and celluloid, that look like 
capsules ?” 

“Nothing. I don’t know 
where their ammunition is, 
though they must have tons 
there. Hold on,—yes, I saw 
some mountains of stuff, just 
here; mark it on the map, 
will you? That is probably 
forage. After you have done 
all you can, and expended all 
your explosive, sail along and 
drop a few capsules on to these 
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mounds and over the yard. 
You may set something alight 
with any luck. By the way, 
can you signal to each other?” 

“Yes — we carry coloured 
lights and little lamps in our 
tails. How about finding our 
way?” 

“T was thinking of that. 
When you get over the hills 
about eight miles away from 
the bridge, you can see the 
glare of it in the sky, and you 
can steer straight for it. To 
assist you before you can see 
this glare, we'll send out a 
dozen men who will have 
lights on poles, shaded so as 
to shine upwards. Will that 
do?” 

“Excellent. And about a 
place for landing, in case any 
of us come back,—that’s the 
great difficulty. Have you a 
pond near here?” 

“Yes, about half a mile 


away. I'll take you to it 
later.” 
“That will do. You must 


put lamps to mark the pond, 
in case it is still dark when we 
get back, and, if it is deep, 
have a man with a raft of sorts 
to haul us out.” 

“Right.” 

“ Beelzebub” went out to 
coach his men in the details 
and finish off the flies. As the 
other sat still musing, he 
thought of the feelings of those 
whose work was going to be 
so suddenly destroyed, and he 
had a fellow-feeling of sym- 
pathy for them. 


As the day passed the num- 
ber of curious-looking erections 
drawn up behind the cow-shed 
increased. Each was sup- 
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ported by a sort of dwarf bi- 
cycle and tied down. They 
were skeletons, with great flat 
awnings of membranous mate- 
rial and queer shape stretched 
taut on light frames stayed 
with wire. In their spidery 
appearance they had a remote 
semblance to reaping-machines. 
This semblance was borne out 
by the gaudy fancy of the 
artist who had painted them, 
for he had run amuck with his 
vermilion and blue in a man- 
ner usually confined to agri- 
cultural machines or toy loco- 
motives. All the metal was 
painted, and there was no such 
bright brass or burnished steel 
about the machinery as might 
have been expected. Each car- 
ried a small silk national flag 
at one end, and had its name 
painted on. 

““Good heavens! what gin- 
gerbread-looking things!” had 
been the somewhat uncompli- 
mentary remark of the officer 
commanding raiders, when he 
first saw them rigged up. 

“Shades of Icarus, Lilien- 
thal,.Pilcher, and all others! 
What d’you expect?” retorted 
the pseudo-naval man, some- 
what nettled. “D’you want 
traction-engines or the winged 
bulls of Assur-bani-pal ?” 

It took the foxy one at least 
five minutes to smooth matters 
over, and he had to suffer a 
long technical lecture before he 
succeeded. 


An hour and a half before 
the moon went down, the first 
fly made a start down the 
sloping road. She was the 
“flagship,” manned by the 
“admiral.” He was seated in 
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his machine, held up by four 
men. 

** All aboard?” he said. “ All 
clear, you?” 

“ Ay, ay, sir.” 

“ Cast off.” 

With that the assistants 
gave the machine a running 
shove forward, the skipper 
pedalled, the motor snorted, 
and the propeller began to re- 
volve. Faster, faster spun the 
blades as the clumsy machine 
gained way, until the propeller 
was nothing but a halo, and 
its loud hum almost drowned 
the throbbing of the motor. 
The Thing buzzed down the 
street like a cockchafer, and, 
when clear of the houses, it 
soared away steadily into the 
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moonlight, shedding its wheels 
like the skin of a chrysalis, 
This was repeated successfully 
eleven times, but when the last 
machine, manned by the pink- 
cheeked second officer, should 
have left its wheels and soared 
away into the night, there was 
a flash, and a violent detona- 
tion shook the houses. Frag- 
ments rattled back among 
those watching two hundred 
yards away. 

“There go the bravest men 
I’ve ever met,” remarked the 
chief of raiders. As _ he 
reached the hole blown in the 
road, he added—‘“ poor young 
fellow!” and his voice was 
even a little more guttural 
than usual. 


IV. 


It was near four in the morn- 
ing, and “all was well” when 
the “plumber,” reaching his post 
on the bridge once again, made 
himself snug on a plank resting 
upon two sacks of fish-bolts. 
The pile-driver still insulted 
the ear with its din, the steam 
and the flare-lights still roared, 
and the water lapped against 
the timbers, while the mouth- 
organ whined a hymn-tune a 
short distance away. 

A sudden hiss, and—“ plop” 
into the river, not a pile’s 
length away, fell something; 
all but simultaneously, with 
the muffied report of an ex- 
plosion under water, a column 
of spray shot up, and falling 
backward revealed a heaving 
blister of mud, just visible 
through the mist. The men 
playing dropped their cards 


and sat up, the whine of the 
mouth-organ froze in the middle 
of a bar, but the pile-driver 
continued its blows, for the 


fat man still mechanically 
jerked the string, though his 
eyes were all but starting out 
of his head. Silent, stupefied 
surprise held all. The mud 
fountain had barely subsided, 
when—a second hiss and splash 
close alongside the bridge, and 
another subaqueous explosion 
followed with its geyser of mud 
and water, which, falling on 
the bridge, would have washed 
the dazed fat man away but 
for the string to which he 
clung. At last the pile-driver 
stopped. Barely had _ the 
soused soldiers got their breath 
after this douche, when they 
were shaken by a racking 
detonation some thirty yards 
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back along the bridge, accom- 
panied by the sound of rending 
timber. The air hummed with 
fragments, while all near the 
end of the doomed bridge lay 
prostrated by the blast of this 
shock. Still another detona- 
tion followed, this time right 
among the men, as the bomb 
struck a sack of bolts. Bodies 
were thrown right and left 
mingled with a volley of bolts, 
which shrieked as they spun 
through the air, dealing death 
all round. It was worse than 
any shrapnel-shell, for these 
missiles were heavy and jagged 
as potleg, and the force be- 
hind them was terrific. The 
boiler must have been pierced 
by one, for it burst with a deep 
roar, capsizing the truck, and 
the whole machine toppled 
over into the swirl below, but 
not before a cloud of steam 


had gushed out, scalding the 


maimed and helpless men close 


by. To add to the horror, the 
wrought-iron reservoir of the 
flare-light was shattered ; the 
blazing oil poured out over the 
timbers into the water and 
spread in a flaming film, mo- 
mentarily lighting up _ the 
inferno before it was swept 
down-stream. The cries of 
the mangled filled the air. 
After a minute’s respite, a 
faint crash sounded overhead, 
succeeded by a burst of yellow 
light, and two flaming masses 
fell, spinning in a sickening 
spiral, plumb on to the girder- 
bridge above, where their flight 
ended in a double detonation 
against the iron. Again the 
sound of flying metal filled the 
air. This sudden cataclysm 
was too much. Men born of 
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women could stand no more; 
discipline was lost, and a 
general wail rose up. Those 
who had for day and night 
toiled like slaves, dropped their 
tools, their work, and fied off 
the bridges towards shore. 

A bouquet of dazzling red 
stars flamed out on high with 
a soft liquid report, and 
slowly floated to earth. In 
the crimson glow the panic- 
stricken fugitives paused in 
terror. What was coming 
next? There was not much 
time to doubt, for a succession 
of flashes and detonations 
round the _ corrugated - iron 
dynamo-shed showed where 
the attack was falling. These 
ended in one report with a 
metallic ring, for which there 
was no flash, and the electric 
light went out as a grinding 
crash sounded from the shed. 
A second shower of red stars 
slowly sank to earth. Then, 
with many little explosions, 
fires sprang up in the “yard” 
away by the station. Most of 
them soon burned out without 
doing damage, but the stacks 
of forage had been touched and 
burst intoa blaze. As the dense 
clouds of smoke and long 
tongues of flame mounted up, 
from overhead a shower of 
magnesium stars were wafted 
gently downwards, lighting the 
whole landscape as they fell. 
The work of destruction 
ceased. In the intense light, 
the flying machines, as they 
circled round, were visible to 
all those above the mist. 

Rifle-shots rang out, close 
by at first, then growing into a 
general fusilade, which became 
fainter in the distance, like an 
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irregular feu-de-joie, towards 
the farthest outpost line, 
marking the course of the 
angels of destruction, still to 
be seen in the light of the 
conflagration. This wild shoot- 
ing was not quite without re- 
sult, for a mass of fire was seen 
to fall—curving towards one 
of the hills in the north. 

As the flames of the burning 
forage roared higher, and the 
clouds of sparks and lurid 
smoke rose in huge volume 
to the sky— now of the grey 
hue preceding dawn,—the roar 


and crackle of the flames 
drowned all other sounds. 


The half-dressed figure of 
the consumptive railway traffic 
officer might have been seen 
later against the glowing 
embers, gazing helpless at the 
scene—the realisation of his 
fears. He was no _ longer 
thinking of his yard, of his 
poor friend the “plumber,” or 
even of the horrors all around 
him. He was dreaming of the 
fate of an army, and of the ulti- 
mate results of its destruction. 


Vv. 


A solitary man stood by a 
hedge. In his hand was a 
charred pole, on top of which 
a light, screened from below, 
was burning feebly. Close by 
a hobbled horse cropped the 
scant grass. No other sound 
broke the stillness of the night 
as the man gazed steadily up- 
wards. The moon had sunk 
and the stars were growing 
pale in the grey of false dawn, 
when the horse threw up his 
head and snorted. The man 
gave no sign. A moment 
afterwards he heard a faint 
rustle in the sky as of flight- 


ing geese. Ghostly in the 
mysterious light a shape 
loomed up and swept past 
overhead on a long slant. 
Eight times this happened in 
quick succession. To _ the 
weary eyes of the watcher the 
shapes seemed to be travel- 
ling in long swoops—now up, 
now down—and slower than 
when they had passed him on 
their outward journey. 

For the others that he had 
seen go out he waited,—waited 
till the hills to the east stood 
out purple against the blush- 
ing sky,—but waited in vain. 
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WHATEVER be the ultimate 
object of a war, the immediate 
aim of any special operation is 
to acquire control of one or 
more particular water areas, in 
order that our own ships may 
: be free to circulate in them 

without hindrance while those 
of the enemy cannot do so. 
This involves the presence in 
the area of a force superior in 
fighting power to that of the 
enemy. The force must be of 
two kinds— 

1. A massed fleet of capital 
ships. 

2. Detachments of lighter 
vessels—of cruisers and 
small craft. 

The control of the area de- 
pends primarily upon the first, 
but can never be complete 
without the aid of the second. 
Before the decisive battle the 
reciprocal action of the one 
| fleet on the other compels con- 
centration, governs movements, 
and prevents the detachment of 
any ship whose absence would 
weaken materially the fighting 
power of either side. This 
leaves a large part of the area 
free to the action of isolated 
ships of no great force. The 
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The Growth of the Cruiser. 


THE GROWTH OF THE CRUISER. 


capital ships must be massed, 
the lighter vessels can be 
spread. The insignificance and 
dispersion of the latter covers 
them from effective attack by 
the former. The cruisers and 
small craft menace communi- 
cations, attack the trade, and 
are free to fight it out together 
undisturbed. After the decisive 
battle the victors can relax 
somewhat their concentration, 
and are able to send their 
capital ships to aid their 
cruisers. But the numbers of 
the former are small, and the 
secondary services then become 
more numerous and exacting. 
Hence the calls for the latter 
become louder, especially on 
the part of the victor. It is 
proposed to show that these 
are the lessons evolved from 
war experience in the past, 
and to examine the extent to 
which they are applicable in 
the present. 

The necessity for ships of 
different sizes has always been 
admitted in practice. In the 
year 1588, which saw the defeat 
of the Spanish Armada, the 
Queen’s ships in commission 
consisted of— 


BuRTHEN IN Tons. 


, Above 400 to 200 to 100 to 50 to Below 
we 600. 600. 400. 200. 100. 50. 
; Number ‘ " 5 10 5 3 7 3 


Some fifty years later, similar 
gradations in size still existed, 


CM Cama sores 


‘ and the Royal ships were 
: divided into six classes or 
4 “rates.” This classification, 


which lasted upwards of two 








centuries, followed no recog- 
nised military principle, but 
was an administrative arrange- 
ment to facilitate supply, and 
to govern the wages paid to 
the officers and men. 














22 Influence of Military Principle on Shipbuilding. 


Under the Commonwealth 
the “rate” depended upon 
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the number of men carried. 
Thus— 


1st 2nd 8rd 4th 5th 6th 
Rate. Rate. Rate. Rate. Rate. Rate 
Number of men 400 300 200 140 80 40 


and upwards 


Ships having less than 40 men 
were not “rated.” 

The first clear evidence of 
the influence of any military 
principle on shipbuilding is to 
be found during this period. 
It will be remembered that the 
Civil War began in the year 
1642, that the King was be- 
headed seven years later, and 
that in the year 1652 broke out 
the First Dutch War, which 
lasted two years. Then came 
the expedition of Penn and 


Venables to the West Indies, 
Blake’s cruise to the Mediter- 
ranean, and finally the war 
with Spain in the year 1656. 
During this period the con- 
trolling minds had large ex- 
perience of war both by land 
and sea, the latter especially 
being on a large scale. The 
result is distinctly seen in 
the shipbuilding under the 
Commonwealth, as summarised 
in the following table :— 


SHIPS BUILT UNDER THE COMMONWEALTH. 
































CAPITAL SHIPS. CRUISERS. 
LARGEST. SMALLEST. LARGEST. SMALLEST. Small 
Year. ai Craft. 
No Burthen | No. of | Burthen | No. of No Burthen | No. of | Burthen | No. of 
*) in tons. | guns. | in tons. | guns. *| in tons. | guns. | in tons. } guns. 
1649 4 778 64 875 ae © x an or 
1650 9 571 40 354 30 1 = 26 ia al me 
1651 5 ‘i 56 oa 32 6 289 22 ~ 20 oie 
1652 5 om 46 400 32 1 a 20 ian ee 5 
1653 9 740 60 481 38 ‘ai a oe ta wi 1 
1654 13 769 52 550 40 7 319 28 255 22 2 
1655 2} 1229 80 742 52 3 269 22 230 22 4 
1656 2; 1050 64 saa a 3 235 26 194 20 4 
1657 sac iat ae 1 230 22 ‘ne sae 6 
1658 1} 1108 70 sii ane 1 230 28 ia 
1659 2 703 52 636 Oe fu ae 1 
52 23 23 





























The table does not include 
33 capital ships, 25 eruisers, 
and 35 small craft which were 
either bought or captured and 
added to the navy. Of the 
98 ships referred to in the 
table, 52 were of more than 
350 tons burthen, carried up- 





wards of 30 guns, and may 
be looked upon as capital 
ships; 23 were between 200 
and 300 tons burthen, were 
armed with 20 to 28 guns, 
and may be classed as cruisers ; 
the remainder were small craft. 
The capital ships grew in size 
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and power, the smallest built 
after the Dutch war being as 
powerful as the largest launched 
before it. The cruisers did not 
increase in size: the margin 
between the two classes be- 
came wider and more pro- 
nounced. The cause is to be 
found in the different work re- 
quired from each. The former 
were developed under the stress 
of the great battles with the 
Dutch, which were decided 
chiefly by fighting power and 
inaugurated engaging in line 
—a formation favourable to 
uniformity in size. The latter 
were required to deal with the 
fast Dunkirk privateers, and 
were evolved under the recol- 
lection of the damage done to 
British trade by those ships 
and by the Sallee rovers dur- 
ing the reign of Charles I. 
In it the aim was speed and 
not fighting power, as in the 
capital ship. Here is seen at 
work the military principle 
which eventually divided the 
ship of the line from the 


Rate. 

Smallest ship of the line or 3rd 
capital ship ‘ 

Intermediate . . . 4th 

Cruiser . ° . . 5th 


The smallest capital ship was 
three times the size and force 
of the largest cruiser. Between 
the two was an intermediate 
class, which the stress of actual 
war had forced out of the line 
and into the convoy service. 
New conditions soon altered 
this relation between the 
several classes. The War of 
the League of Augsburg 
(1689-97) in the time of 
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frigate or cruiser used for 
detached service. When the 
Third Dutch War ended in the 
year 1674, the principle was 
generally acknowledged. Ships 
of the first, second, and third 
rates were alone considered 
suitable for the “line.” Pepys 
said that the fourth-rate was 
quite unnecessary, and added, 
they “‘serve now only for con- 
voys (which fifth-rates for the 
most part can do) and to fight 
against the Turks, . . . 80 
that the thirty-six fourth-rates 
we now have are fully as many 
or more than necessary.” As 
a@ consequence, the 30 ships 
built under the special Act of 
1676-77 —the Naval Defence 
Act of the day —included only 
first, second, and third rates. 
No fourth-rate was launched 
until ten years later. The par- 
ticulars of the smallest ship of 
the line or capital ship, of the 
intermediate class or fourth- 
rate, and of the largest fifth- 
rate or cruiser of the period, 
were— 


Number Weightof Burthen Number 
of broadside in of 
guns. in Ib. tons. men. 
70 620 1072 460 
50 ? 644 280 
32 159 333 135 


William and Mary, and the 
War of the Spanish Succession 
(1702-13) in the reign of 
Anne, were neither of the 
same kind as the wars with 
the Dutch. They were waged 
by Great Britain in alliance 
with Holland and other Conti- 
nental Powers against France 
assisted by Spain. They were 
not purely maritime. The 
struggle at sea was subsidiary 
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to that on land. In the Dutch 
wars the leading and only 
feature was the great sea 
battle, but this was not so 
in those with France. In the 
one case a massed fleet of 
capital ships sufficed; in the 
other a numerous force of 
cruisers and small craft was 
required in addition for de- 
tached service, because, after 
La Hogue in the year 1692, 


Dutch period, 1660 t0 1688 . 
Part of French period, 1702 to 1712 
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as after Trafalgar a century 
later, the aim was to reap 
the fruits of victory—ze., to 
hold completely the water area 
bordering on the scene of the 
land operations. The differ- 
ence can be seen by comparing 
the shipbuilding and the com- 
position of the navy during 
the two periods. The ships 
built, omitting those below 
sixth-rates, numbered— 


1st 2nd 8rd 4th 5th 6th 
Rate. Rate. Rate. Rate. Rate. Rate. 


10 14 32 15 7 7 
2 6 28 36 34 20 


The British Navy at the undermentioned periods consisted 


of — 
At the After the Before the At the At the Peace 
Rate. Restoration, Third Dutch French War, Peace, 1697. of Utrecht, 
1660. War, 1675. 1688. ° 1713. 
Ist 3 8 9 6 7 
2nd 11 +30 9 }39 11 }59 13} 13 +63 
3rd 16 22 39 43 43 
4th 45 37 41 56 70 
5th 37 16 2 42 44 
6th 16 8 6 40 30 


During the Dutch period the 
numbers of the three larger 
rates—the true capital ships 
—doubled, of the intermediate 
fourth-rate remained constant, 
and of the two smaller rates 
decreased. During the French 
period the very reverse oc- 
curred. 

It was not in numbers only 
that the difference lay. The 
gap between the capital ship 
and the cruiser was closed 


during the French period. On 
the one hand, in accordance 
with the law of equality, 
fourth-rates carrying 50 to 
60 guns were readmitted to 
the line, because a large pro- 
portion of the French capital 
ships were less powerful than 
the Anglo-Dutch third - rates. 
The composition of the fleets 
at the battles of Beachy Head 
in the year 1690 and of Malaga 
in the year 1704 shows this. 








Guns. Bracuy Heap. MALAGA. 
Dutch. British. French. | Dutch. British. French. 

80 and upwards . . 2 8 8 1 14 16 
60 and below 80 . . 12 22 20 9 22 18 
Below 60 P . 8 4 40 2 3 17 

22 34 68 12 39 51 

——— ee 

56 51 
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On the other hand, a smaller 
“intermediate,” classed as a 
fifth-rate, gradually came into 
being during the eleven years’ 
War of the Spanish Succession, 
and at the Peace became stereo- 
typed as a 40-gun ship. She 
carried her guns on two decks, 
and was not distinguished for 
speed. This may have been 
due to the convoy system, 
which required in the ship 
escorting slow traders fighting 
power rather than speed. The 
cruiser proper carrying her 
guns on one deck was repre- 
sented by a 20-gun ship classed 


Number 
Rate. of 
guns. 
Smallest ship of the 
line or capital ship aes a 
Intermediate . . 5th 40 


Cruiser . ‘ . 6th 20 


During the middle and end 
of the eighteenth century, four 
great wars were waged by 
Great Britain with France, 
assisted from time to time by 
Spain. They were the con- 
nected acts of one great drama, 
with intervals of peace prep- 
aration to renew the struggle. 
In the first two wars the 
Navies of the allied Powers 
were beaten, but after each 
defeat they grew in strength 
and efficiency until the third, 
when Great Britain held her 
own with difficulty. The long 
struggle culminated at Tra- 
falgar, with the final defeat 
of France. Like the Dutch 
wars, they were contests for 
sea supremacy, but the scene 
was laid in a wider field. They 
were not confined to the nar- 
row waters of the North Sea, 
where the massed fleet of 
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as a sixth-rate. This war 
tended to distribute fighting 
power rather than to con- 
centrate it, because the French 
objective after their defeat at 
La Hogue was the trade and 
sea communications of Great 
Britain, and not her military 
force, at which the Dutch had 
aimed. The two groups of wars 
indicate that the size and power 
of the ships, and the number 
of these in each class, depend 
largely on the ships used by the 
enemy, and on the sort of war. 

The following typical ships 
were the result of this war :— 


Weight of Burthen Number Cost. 
broadside in of 
in Ib. tons. men. 
315 755 280 13,212 
180 594 190 8,731 
60 374 130 4,702 


capital ships could effectively 
hold the whole area, but were 
fought out on the wide ocean 
—where a large force of 
cruisers, both public and pri- 
vate, was found necessary to 
cover the field outside that 
immediately commanded by 
the great fleets. They show 
not only the capital ship grow- 
ing in fighting power as in the 
Dutch wars, but the parallel 
development of the cruiser. 
The first war (1739-48) began 
with Spain, who was joined by 
France five years later. It is 
distinguished for the inefficient 
way in which the navies on 
both sides were handled. The 
causes of the British failure are 
not far to seek. The War of 
the Spanish Succession had 
been waged by Great Britain 
with a large superiority of 
force. It had given her un- 
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questioned maritime supremacy 
and a peace lasting virtually a 
quarter of a century. The first 
condition tends to engender 
conceit, the second to encour- 
age pedantry, the two qualities 
combining to produce a self- 
complacent attitude of mind 
more favourable to error than 
to truth. Precisely the same 
phenomena presented them- 
selves after Trafalgar, with 
results which were felt during 
more than two generations. To 
a somewhat similar cause may 
be ascribed the destruction of 
the Prussian Army at Jena by 
Napoleon. 

Mental stagnation was the 
predominant feature of the 
British Navy in the year 1739. 
During the preceding long in- 
terval of peace, no attempt had 
been made either to improve 
the ships or to add to the 
military knowledge and effici- 
ency of the officers. Fortun- 
ately both France and Spain 
had limited their efforts to the 
first, and neither the one nor 
the other produced a naval 
Napoleon during the war which 
followed. Time was given to 
introduce reforms. The person- 
nel was invigorated by the rise 


Number 
Rate. of 
guns. 
Smallest ship of the 4th 50 
line or capital ship 
Intermediate . . Sth 44 
Cruiser . . - 6th 24 
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of capable leaders like Hawke 
and Boscawen; the matériel 
was improved by the ship- 
building reforms initiated in 
the year 1744-45 by Sir John 
Norris’s Committee, which pro- 
posed no change of type but an 
increase in the size and force 
of the various classes of ships 
to place them on an equality 
with the corresponding ships 
of France and Spain. The 
resulting growth of the capital 
ship has been already set forth 
in ‘Maga’; the effect on the 
cruiser remains to be explained. 

The quickening influence of 
the war was felt on both 
sides. After the Peace of Aix- 
la-Chapelle in the year 1748, 
the French naval mind became 
extremely active. The Navy 
was rebuilt on improved lines. 
French genius, more active 
than British, produced a new 
and faster type of cruiser or 
frigate. The result was that 
a great corresponding change 
was brought about in the 
British Navy during the fol- 
lowing Seven Years’ War, 
which began in the year 1756. 

At the beginning of this 
war, the typical British ships 
were— 


But during the war the typical ships built were— 


Number 
Rate. of 
, guns. 
Smallest ship of the Srd 64 
line or capital ship 
Intermediate . - 4th 50 


Cruiser or frigate . 5th 32 
Do. . 6th 28 


Weightof Burthen Number Costinthe 
broadside in of year 1745. 
in lb. tons. men. £ 
414 1047 350 20,251 
285 862 280 14,448 
102 511 160 7,493 
Weight of Burth Numb 
teanieide “' “2 “a wr 
in Ib. tons. men. 
600 1340 500 20,922 
414 1046 350 ? 
174 652 220 7,028 
114 599 200 6,326 
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These last vessels were really 
similar to those with which 
France began the war. The law 
of equality forced Great Britain 
to use similar instruments. As 
in the Dutch wars, the fourth- 
rate was forced out of the 
line and into the convoy 
service by her want of fight- 
ing power. The 44-gun two- 
decked ship was squeezed 
out completely by the descent 
of the fourth-rate, and by 
the advent of the one-decked 
frigate, whose distinguishing 
characteristic was speed com- 
bined with moderate fighting 
power. 

The war was disastrous to the 
Navy of France, and in a less 
degree to that of Spain. This 
was as much due to the energy 
and genius of the elder Pitt in 


The Seven Years’ War. 
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directing the operations as it 
was to the professional know- 
ledge and skill of the great 
war-bred seamen of the day 
—Hawke, Saunders, and Bos- 
cawen—in conducting them. 
Out of defeat the French 
drew fresh inspiration. They 
rebuilt their Navy, with the 
result that both Great Britain 
and France began the third 
war, in the year 1778, with ships 
of the same type and force, but 
class for class the French ships 
were of greater tonnage. The 
smallest ship of the line was 
the 64-gun ship, and the typical 
frigate carried 32 guns. During 
the war the frigates on both 
sides grew in tonnage and 
power. 

The following are typical of 
those built :-— 


Number Weight of Burthen Number 
of broadside in of 
guns, in Ib. tons. men. 
British nominal 38 . 46 297 & 721 946 280 
" " 36. 44 279 & 72} 880 270 
French 40 . 40 332 1063 360 
1 Carronades. 


The difference between the 
nominal and actual number of 
guns carried is due to the addi- 
tion of carronades, which were 
introduced at this time but 
were not counted among the 
guns. 

This war, unlike the previous 
one, was in its results far from 
favourable to Great Britain. 
The failure was due in part to 
the absence of Chatham’s 
directing hand, in part to 
the great increase in the 
French and Spanish Navies, 
and in part to their increased 
war experience, which pro- 
duced at least one great 
leader — the Bailli de Suffren 


—who, fortunately for Great 
Britain, was only employed in 
a secondary sphere. 

During the Peace which 
followed, France discarded the 
64-gun ship, and retained 
nothing between the 74-gun 
ship and the frigate. Great 
Britain retained the 64-gun 
ship and the other “inter- 
mediate classes,” continuing 
to build them in very reduced 
numbers. This was no doubt 
done to meet the demands 
of the convoy service. When 
the Revolutionary War broke 
out in the year 1793, the 
ships of the two navies stood 
thus :— 
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FRANCE. GREAT BRITAIN. 
No. of guns. | Weight No. of guns. | Weight 
of broad-| Burthen C of broad-|Burthen C 
Wom. side in | in tons. | “TW: Wom- side in |in tons. |~*°¥- 
inal, Actual.| Ib. inal. Actual. lb. 
Smallest ship 
of the line or \r 78{| 981 | $1890 | 690] 64 | 70{) 998, | b1380 | 494 
capital ship 
50 | 681} x81 | }1044 | 345 
Intermediate | ... Nil ‘ 318 
44 | 624) 4°75, |} 900 | 297 
334 300 
Gente oni ® 44{) e301 14s 330] 38 | 424 & 361 \ 950 277 
frigate 36 | 40{| 4301 |} 950] 300] s2 | sf} 02, no | 217 


























1 Carronades. 


The French frigate of the 
larger class was rather more 
than one-half the size and one- 
third the power of the small- 
est ship of the line. The gap 
between the two was well de- 
fined. Out of a total number 
of 79 frigates only 15 were of 
this size, the remainder were 
smaller. During the war, the 
law of equality again com- 


Number of 


pelled Great Britain to follow 
the French lead. She gradu- 
ally ceased to build both the 
64-gun ship and the inter- 
mediate classes. In the year 
1812, after nearly twenty years 
of continuous war, not more 
than 13 such ships were in 
commission, and the _ typi- 
cal ones under construction 
were— 


Approximate Burthen 


Rate. guns. weight of broad- in Crew. ar 
Nominal. Actual. side in Ib. tons. 
Smallest ship of the § 736) _ 
therein’ nip} Srd 74 80 ) 5 0461 =982 1750 600 76,506 
Cruiser or frigate . 5th 38 50 oan =570 1080 284 39,268 
Do. . 5th 36 42 a =457 950 264 7? 


1 Carronades. 


This particular class of 74- 
gun ship represents one-third 
of the ships of the line then 
built and two-thirds of those 
building; the frigates stand 
for two-thirds of those built 
and for nearly all those build- 
ing. It is true that among 
the total of 153 frigates were 
6 of exceptional size. One of 


these may be mentioned — the 
Endymion, of 1277 tons, and 
armed with 28 24-pounders, 
2 18-pounders, and 20 32- 
pounder carronades. The most 
marked result is the well- 
defined interval between the 
ship of the line and _ the 
frigate. The fighting power 
and cost of the former were 
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nearly double those of the 
latter. 


The fluctuations in the 


numerical strengths of the 
several classes are shown in 
the following table :-— 





First Wark. 


Szeconp War. 


Tuirp War. FourtH War. 





Crass oF SHIP. 


Begins | Ends | Begins| Ends | Begins] inter- | Ends | Begins |declares 
1739. 1748. 1756. 1762. 1775. | venes, | 1788. 1793. war, 


France America 


1778. 1812. 





ital ships 
Intermediates} 22 42 38 
Cruisers . 28 4 45 
Small craft . 22 45 48 

















Ships of the 
line or cap- br 138 142 141 
45 16 34 53 30 14 


97 82 105 145 96 153 
84 64 119 155 65 343 


131 131 174 113 113 























The large number of ships 
of the line at the end of the 
third war marks the severity 
of the struggle. The intermed- 
iate class includes 44’s during 
the first war and at the open- 
ing of the second, 50’s and 44’s 
after that time. By the year 
1812 the 64’s are also merged 
in it, and the whole class is 
practically about to disappear. 
The most marked feature is 
the increase in the number of 
cruisers and small craft dur- 
ing each war, and especially of 
the latter during the interval 
1775-78, when the revolting 
American colonies had not yet 
been joined by France. 

The war, which began in 
the year 1812, marks a critical 
stage in the development of 
the frigate. The leading feat- 
ures of that war have been 


CoNSTITUTION. 


32 long 24-pounders. 
22 32-pounder carronades. 


54 








sketched in ‘Maga’ for June 
1905. To the works of Captain 
Mahan and Mr Henry Adams 
the reader is referred for fuller 
information. The conditions 
were peculiar. The American 
Navy included no ship of the 
line, and consisted of only 
seven frigates, besides a few 
small craft. The whole inter- 
est centres round the three 
heavy nominal 44-gun frigates 
—Constitution, United States, 
and President. The first cap- 
tured two British nominal 38- 
gun frigates—the Guerriére 
and Java; the second beat 
another such ship—the Mace- 
donian. The Constitution and 
the Guerriére may be taken as 
types of the two classes. Ac- 
cording to Mr Roosevelt, their 
armaments were— 


GuERRIERE. 


30 long 18-pounders. 
2 long 12-pounders. 

16 32-pounder carronades. 
118-pounder do. 


49 
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Their comparative force was— 


TONNAGE. 


British. American. 


Constitution . ? 1576 
Guerriére ‘ 1080 1338 


[ Jan. 
BROADSIDE. 
Number Weight Crew. 
of guns. in Ib. 


27 358 & 3281=684 456 
25 264 & 3121=576 272 


1 Carronades. 


The United States and Pres- 
ident were armed with 42- 
pounder carronades, and their 
broadside was therefore about 
100 lb. heavier. These three 
heavy frigates were really 
“intermediates.” In fighting 
power they fell below the 74 
—the smallest ship of the line, 
and above the nominal 38— 
the average frigate. They 
differed little from the dis- 
carded 64. They were not 
remarkable for any superiority 
of speed. How were they to 
be met? They could only be 
defeated by bringing against 
them a superiority either of 
skill, or of force, or of both. 'A 
large number of British officers, 
forgetting the teaching of Nel- 
son and other great leaders in 
war, did not understand this 
simple truth. Misled by a 
long series of unbroken suc- 
cesses, and filled with over- 
weening self-confidence, they 
not only neglected to acquire 
skill, but took no steps to 
bring into action a superior 
force. The result was defeat 
in the early part of the war. 
The question of skill lies out- 
side our argument, which is 
concerned only with the dis- 
tribution of fighting power. 
There are two different 
methods of concentrating fight- 
ing power—in one large unit 
of great force, or in several 
smaller ones of moderate force. 


The heavy American frigate re- 
presented then, as the modern 
armoured cruiser does now, the 
first method. The idea under- 
lying both classes is a single 
ship which shall be superior 
to any vessel employed on 
detached service. The recip- 
rocal effect of such an idea 
must mean dimensions ever 
growing, until the ship be- 
comes so powerful that she 
cannot be detached without 
materially weakening the main 
fleet. In fact, its logical con- 
clusion is the ship of the line 
or battleship. The idea must 
therefore be unsound. The 
failure} of the heavy frigate in 
the war of 1812, and of the 
armoured cruiser in the Russo- 
Japanese war, supports this 
view. Underlying the second 
method is the idea that ships 
not intended for the line shall 
be as small as is compatible 
with the work to be done, but 
not so small that the large ones 
will not, in combination, be a 
match for any ship not of the 
line. The reciprocal effect of 
this idea tends to decrease size 
and to increase numbers. The 
British Admiralty adopted 
both methods against the 
American 44’s. They built 
powerful frigates to match 
them, and they strengthened 
their detachments, giving 
orders that British frigates 
were not to cruise singly. 





1 See ‘Maga’ for June 1905. 
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It was to the second method, 
and not to the first, that 
success was due. The Ameri- 
can ports were blockaded by 
squadrons. The President was 
captured by a squadron com- 
posed of the Endymion (40), 
Pomone (38), and Tenedos (38). 
It is true that the Majestic 
(56)—the heavy ship speci- 
ally cut down from a 74 to 
meet the American 44’s—was 
present, but she never fired 
a shot. The President would 
have been captured if the 
Majestic had been absent. 
It was absolutely unnecessary 
to build heavier frigates ; 
the real needs were suitable 
strategical dispositions of the 
force already in existence, 
and care to see that the 
units were individually in an 
efficient state. There is noth- 
ing in the war of 1812 to con- 
trovert the lessons taught by 
previous wars. Even the small, 
fast American privateers, to 
whose action the large British 
losses were chiefly due, were 
only a revival of the seven- 
teenth-century Dunkirk priva- 
teers and Sallee rovers. The 
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failure to appreciate the con- 
ditions correctly need not sur- 
prise us, seeing that the nature 
of war has not been closely 
studied, and that until recent 
years no attempt has been 
made to draw any lessons 
from the past. As has been 
clearly proved, the tactical 
methods employed at Trafal- 
gar were completely mis- 
understood at the time. The 
men who were capable of that 
might well be content to adopt 
the superficial view that great 
individual size and power must 
necessarily be all-important. 
The direct consequence was 
the large frigates of the nine- 
teenth century, approaching 
ships of the line in size and 
power. It is not necessary 
to dwell on those vessels in 
which both sails and steam 
were used. We pass at once 
to the ships dependent upon 
steam alone, to the ships built 
under the Naval Defence Act 
of 1889, as a convenient start- 
ing-point. 

The ships which were either 
built or grew out of the Act 
of 1889 were— 























Date. 3 eg -P 
Weight of he 
case, | teothete FEE crew.| First | Bes 
atid | taunched. = Bee om 2s 
own. aa 
<2 
£ 
Royal 4 of 1250 ; 
ea 1891 { | [oreign |1 5 of 100 | $14,700 | 780 | 840,000 | 17-5 
1890 | 1892 | Barfleur |{ £ OF "4B | t11,100 | 625 | 580,000 | 18-2 
2 of 380 , 
1889 | 1890 | Edgar 1 Sot 100 \ 7,750 540 | 410,000 | 20-0 
e te) . 
Cruisers . | 1889 1890 | Latona |{ 30° 725 |} 8,550 | 278 | 174,000] 200 
1890 | 1893 | Astrea vers = \ 4,950 | 812 | 254,000 | 19°3 
Small craft . Gunboat | 2of 45 735 | 91 | 60,000; 21°0 
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As in the year 1812, battle- 
ships, cruisers, and small craft 
are all represented in this 
programme. Omitting ships 
of the Barfleur class, which 
were not repeated, a wide 
margin in size and cost is 
seen between the battleship 
and the large cruiser. The 
difference in the number of 
the crew, and perhaps also 
in the fighting power, is not 
so great, which suggests a 
suspicion that perhaps the 
Edgars were too large. To 
increase the enduring mobil- 
ity, the Latonas grew into the 
Astreas, and finally into the 


still a great gap between 
them and the battleship. 
These Talbots, when re-armed 
with 6-inch guns throughout, 
represented the ideal cruiser 
of that date. Such were the 
conditions when the year 1894 
saw the beginning of a great 
change of policy. 

Two years before had been 
launched an exceptionally large 
Russian cruiser, the Rurik. 
She now had to be met, and 
the problem was how to do it. 
Would two or more Edgars or 
Talbots be equal to the task, 
or should larger ships be built? 
The decision was to build two 
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Talbots of about 6000 tons, Powerfuls. 
with some addition to the The leading particulars of 
fighting power. There was the above ships are— 
Number of Displace- , i 
Name. and weight of broad- te Crew. Cost. — Hg 
side in lb. tons. & apace. bs 
2 of 190 | 
Rurik . {2 of 90 10,900 770 ” 18-0 4 
3of 45 4 
2 of 380 8 
Edgar i , 5 of 100 7,300 540 410,000 20:0 % 


Talbot (re-armed) 6 of 100 5,600 470 276,000 19°5 
{5 of 380 


8 of 100 14,200 840 705,000 22°0 


Powerful 


N.B.—The guns of the Powerful were protected by armour ; those of the other three ships were 















unprotected, except two in Hdgar, which were in casemates. 


It will be observed that 
to match the Rurik in gun- 
power two Edgars or two 
Talbots would be required. 
The Powerful was far supe- 
rior to her. 

The action of the British 
Admiralty in building the 
Powerful and other large 
cruisers caused Russia to 
change her policy after the 
launch of the Gromoboi. She 
ceased to build such ships, and 
reverted to ships rather larger 
than the Talbot, with the same 


armament, but of higher speed 
—23 knots. May it be that 
she dimly realised the logical 
end of the competition in 
size? But other nations did 
not follow her. The era of 
large cruisers had begun, and 
must necessarily run its course. 
They eventually developed into 
the armoured cruiser, and have 
resulted in the Jnvincibles and 
Edgar Quinets, which are not 
cruisers, but veritable battle- 
ships, in which fighting power 
has been sacrificed to speed. 
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This is the natural and inevit- 
able result of reasoning from 
false assumptions. 

We turn now to the existing 
Navy, as enumerated in the 
Dilke Parliamentary Return, 
No. 129, of 24th April 1906, 
in which are included some 
ships not fit for service. If 
all the ships therein mentioned, 
good, bad, and indifferent, are 
counted, they may be classified 
as follows :— 

Built. Building. 


Capital ships ° 51 16 
Intermediates . 48 eee 
Cruisers . ‘ 61 

Small craft . , 44 eee 
Destroyers . - 148 18 
Torpedo boats . 87 eee 


Among the intermediates are 
included twelve of the oldest 
battleships and all the large 
cruisers, except the Duke of 
Edinburgh and later ships 
which are counted as capital 
ships. The oldest battleships 
are degraded because they are 
no longer fit for the line. The 
large cruisers are included 
because they are not equal in 
fighting power to battleships, 
although they carry crews 
nearly as large or even larger 
and are almost as costly to 
maintain. Although not in- 
dividually equal to capital 
ships, collectively they include 
such a large proportion of 
fighting power that they 
cannot be detached without 
weakening the main fieet. 
Take for example the man- 
cuvres of 1903. The X fleet 
included 11 battleships with 
a broadside of 109 guns 
(6-inch and above), and 6 
large cruisers with a broad- 
VOL, CLXXXL—NO. MXCV. 
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side of 52 such guns. The 
latter carried nearly one-third 
of the total number of effective 
guns, and their help would be 
important in the fight. As 
a matter of fact, owing to 
various causes, 1 battleship 
and 5 large cruisers, with a 
broadside of 54 guns, were 
not present at the sham fight 
off the Azores. This was a 
very material loss of fighting 
ower. 

When a ship has been de- 
tached from the admiral, the 
time when she will rejoin 
is always uncertain, for two 
reasons. The movements of 
the fleet, which she has to meet, 
are liable to change, since they 
are dependent largely on those 
of the enemy whose intentions 
are unknown. The decision of 
her commanding officer, when 
dealing with the unforeseen, is 
doubtful. Take, as an ex- 
ample, Nelson’s movements 
before the battle of the Nile. 
His frigates parted company 
during the gale of wind which 
dismasted the Vanguard, 
and never rejoined. The 
senior officer, erring in judg- 
ment, returned to Gibraltar, 
where he thought the ad- 
miral must have gone. The 
above reasons are equally ap- 
plicable whether the ships are 
moved by wind or by steam. 
Thus, when a ship is once out 
of communication it is impos- 
sible to be certain of her move- 
ments. But even when within 


call she may be too late, unless 

care is taken. Thus at the Nile 

the Alexander and Swiftsure, 

two ships of the line, were two 

hours behind time in coming 
Cc 
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into action, because they had 
been detached some twelve 
miles to do the work of the 
missing frigates. The battle of 
Tsu Sima was decided within 
an hour of the two fleets 
sighting each other. What 
would have happened if Togo’s 
armoured cruisers had been 
two hours distant from him 
when the enemy was sighted ? 
He did not risk that, but kept 
them well in hand. The reader 
will now understand why the 
true cruiser is a ship whose 
fighting power is such that she 
can be detached without de- 
tracting from the strength of 
the fleet. It will be observed 
that no such ships are building 
in this country. The vessels 
under construction are limited 
to capital ships and destroyers. 
This is an unprecedented state 
of affairs. The Navy will pres- 
ently be reduced to the same 
condition as was Nelson prior 
to the Nile. When the next 
war comes, want of cruisers 
will be found written in the 
hearts of British admirals. 
What is the explanation? 
Lord Cawdor’s Memorandum, 
dated 30th November 1905, 
gives the answer. That docu- 
ment reads :— 


“ Now the last two years has given 
the Board an opportunity for review- 
ing the fighting efficiency of classes 
of vessels which has never before 
been afforded since modern fighting 
vessels have been in existence. A 
great naval war has given us a prac- 
tical demonstration of the compara- 
tive values of the factors that go to 
constitute the different classes of 
ships. This has been entirely in 
accord with the more theoretical 
conclusions of peace time; but the 
evidence of war has added authority 
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to those conclusions, and so invested 
them with the conviction that action, 
which previously might have been 
looked. on as premature, could no 
longer be delayed from mere op- 
portunist considerations.” 


This is misleading. It affirms 
that war experience has been 
in accord with peace theo- 
retical conclusions. To what 
peace conclusions is this meant 
to refer? Was it generally 
accepted before the war that 
the Whitehead torpedo could 
do so little damage to a battle- 
ship that she could be easily 
repaired? That a port could 
be blockaded in spite of the 
presence of torpedo boats in- 
side it? That large cruisers 
intended to prey on commerce 
would not be able to do so? 
Has the experience of the war 
been so carefully weighed and 
considered that we are certain 
to draw the right conclusions 
and not the wrong ones, as has 
been usual after every previ- 
ous war? The Memorandum 
from which we quote affords 
weighty evidence to the con- 
trary. Thus— 


“ We live in a period when changes 
are far more rapid and far-reaching 
in extent than has ever been the 
case before. The range of modern 
actions has, we may almost say, 
jumped from 3000 to 7000 yards, 
and the sea-going speed of our 
cruisers has risen from 18 to 23 
knots. This means that cruisers of 

revious types are placed at a hope- 
ess disadvantage in their legitimate 
function of scouting, since anything 
that cannot force home a ‘recon- 
naissance’ is of little use to collect 
information ; and if to this is added 
the chance of such scouts being them- 
selves captured or sunk, such vessels 
become an anxiety rather than an 
assistance.” 
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There have certainly been 
many recent changes, but are 
they more rapid and far-reach- 
ing than has ever been the 
case before? The change from 
sail to steam was no more far- 
reaching than that from oars 
to sail, Neither the one nor 
the other was rapid. Was the 
introduction of the ram, or 
of the Whitehead torpedo, far- 
reaching? Has not the ram 
been discarded? And is not 
the Whitehead torpedo de- 
creasing in value? What is 
there really far-reaching in the 
increased rapidity of fire with 
the quick-firing gun? Doesa 
modern battleship really fire a 
greater number of shot per 
minute than did the old 100-gun 
Victory ? The Dreadnought cer- 
tainly fires fewer. Again, the 


increase in the effective fighting 
range is a change in degree 


False Conclusions drawn from recent War. 
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rather than in principle, and 
is therefore not far-reaching. 
How is it possible to contend 
that the advent of the 23-knot 
cruiser has placed cruisers of 
previous types at a hopeless 
disadvantage as scouts? Togo 
used these very ships for that 
purpose, and kept his armoured 
cruisers in hand for battle, for 
reasons which we have ex- 
plained at length. But have 
cruisers and small craft no 
work to do in time of war 
other than scouting? We have 
written in vain if the reader is 
not in a position to answer 
these questions so far as re- 
gards the cruiser. To explain 
the réle of the small craft 
in war a separate article is 
necessary. The writer  re- 
grets that for some time he 
will be debarred from under- 
taking it. 





[For Articles on our Naval Policy by the same Author see ‘Maga’ for May, 
June, July, October, December, 1905, and February, May, October, 1906.] 
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ROBERT, EARL OF LYTTON. 


THERE are few more in- 
teresting and picturesque fig- 
ures in the public life of the 
later Victorian era than the 
figure of Robert, first Earl of 
Lytton. He can be assigned 
to no recognised category or 
caste, and was the solitary 
specimen of an unique type. 
It may be said of him that he 
was one “qui mores hominum 
multorum vidit et urbes.” He 
was a traveller and a diplomat- 
ist. But hewas something quite 
different from either character 
in its normal manifestation, 
just as he could not possibly 
be mistaken for a mere man 
of letters. It was right and 
proper that some memorial of 
such a personality should be 


raised by competent and sym- 
pathetic hands; and the pious 
duty could not have been more 
admirably discharged than it 


has been by his daughter. 
Lady Betty Balfour is to be 
congratulated upon a work! 
which stamps her, not merely 
as an affectionate and dutiful 
child, but, as the possessor in 
the third generation of a 
literary instinct of no ordinary 
kind. She has permitted her 
father to tell the story of his 
own life through the medium 
of his correspondence, as far 
as possible; and what she has 
added by way of explanation or 
connecting link is neither de- 
fective nor superfluous. The 
present winter season has pro- 


duced at least an average crop 
of biographical works, but none 
of them, so far as we have seen, 
can surpass this one for at- 
tractiveness and interest. 
Robert Lytton had as bad a 
“start in life” (as it is called) 
as any one need pray to be 
delivered from. The deplor- 
able quarrels between his father 
and mother broke up the home 
at an early date, and he and 
his sister became dependent for 
their upbringing upon the un- 
flagging benevolence and at- 
tention of a friend of Mrs 
Bulwer’s. Miss Greene did 
much—more, indeed, than could 
possibly have been expected— 
for her charges ; but the super- 
vision of no stranger however 
vigilant, and the affection of no 
stranger however warm, can re- 
place the peculiar influences of 
true family life. To his father 
Robert looked up with intense 
admiration, not a little tem- 
pered with awe. Long after 
childhood had merged into 
youth, and youth into man- 
hood, Sir Edward seemed stern, 
exacting, austere—at times 
even jealous. His letters to 
his son are strongly illustrative 
of his character. Their per- 
petual burden is one which to 
many young men of high spirit 
and vaulting ambition is apt 
to be distasteful: the duty of 
succeeding in life, not neces- 
sarily in any sordid or money- 
grubbing sense, but in the 





1 Personal and Literary Letters of Robert, First Earl of Lytton. 
London : Longmans, Green, & Co., 1906. 
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sense of reaching the highest 
possible distinction in the pro- 
fession or calling to which 
choice or circumstance has 
directed one. In _ reading 
Bulwer Lytton’s reiterated ad- 
vice to his son on this topic, 
we are instantly reminded of 
Mr Jowett’s teaching, of which 
this doctrine formed so vital 
and characteristic a part. But 
the Master, to do him justice, 
never, to our knowledge, sub- 
scribed to the proposition, 
boldly advanced by the 
novelist, that Wordsworth, 
Keats, and Shelley were not 
great poets, because they were 
nothing but poets, and because 
no one in his senses would 
ever have gone to them for 
guidance or advice upon some 
matter of practical life. In 
Robert Lytton’s case (and 
thrice fortunate are those of 
whom the same may be said), 
the father was spared until 
the son had attained an age 
at which things had begun to 
present themselves in their 
true proportions; and thus 
their latter intercourse was 
that of unalloyed sympathy 
and thoroughly reciprocated 
affection. 

Lytton took little or nothing 
by his schooling, whether at 
Twickenham, Brighton, or 
Harrow. Fortunately, he had 
an insatiable appetite for read- 
ing—one of the most valuable 
gifts which the good fairies 
can bestow upon a boy. To 
“the unconscious social educa- 
tion which boys give each 
other” at a public school, he 
joins in paying the customary 
tribute (i. 19), but he echoes 
the thoughtless cant of his age 
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against the “cruel and sense- 
less custom” of compulsory 
verse composition. He was in 
truth but too apt in his earlier 
years to pick up the catch- 
words and cries of the party 
which advocates change under 
the specious guise of “pro- 
gress.” He was not long, how- 
ever, in finding in Greek a 
wholesome medicine for a mind 
diseased. ‘Greek is the only 
knowledge,” he says, “ which 
I do not regret the time I spent 
in acquiring: I never return to 
its pure cool fountains without 
feeling the better for it” (i. 84). 
It is remarkable that he had 
none of the ordinary English- 
man’s attachment to outdoor 
sports; while whist alone of 
indoor games is said to have 
found favour in his eyes. It 
is safe to predict that, had he 
lived ten years more, he would 
have become an enthusiastic 
devotee of bridge. 

He entered the diplomatic 
service—that most fascinating 
of all professions—in 1850, at 
the age of eighteen, under his 
illustrious uncle, who then repre- 
sented her Britannic Majesty in 
the capital of the United States 
of America. To Washington 
succeeded Florence, to Florence 
Paris, to Paris The Hague, to 
The Hague Vienna, to Vienna 
Copenhagen (at the critical 
period of the Schleswig-Hol- 
stein affair), to Copenhagen 
Athens, to Athens Lisbon, to 
Lisbon Madrid, to Madrid 
Vienna once again, and after 
that again Paris and Lisbon 
in quick succession, whence he 
was called by Mr Disraeli’s 
advice to the Viceroyalty of 
India. His career wound up, 
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after a period of comparative 
inactivity, with the Embassy 
at Paris, to which he was 
appointed by Lord Salisbury 
in 1888, and in the occupation 
of which he died in 1891. The 
mere outline of such a life 
suggests the intense pleasure 
which it must have yielded to 
one formed, in many respects, 
for the thorough enjoyment of 
most of the enjoyable things 
which life has to afford, and 
a keen observer of human 
nature to boot. In most of 
these places he found the 
dulces comitum coetus so dear 
to Catullus, of which his 
beautiful memoir of Julian 
Fane! is the best possible 
commemoration. In all, he 
was making steady progress 
in his vocation,—though his 
duties occasionally seemed 
thankless,—and was _ render- 
ing substantial service to the 
country whose interests he 
tendered so dearly. 

That his administration of 
India met, at the time, with 
the recognition it deserved 
may be as safely denied, as 
it may now be positively 
affirmed that his minutes 
as Viceroy—composed usually 
after the last guest had left 
the feast, “in the midnight, 
in the silence of the sleep- 
time,” to the accompaniment 
of cigarettes and curacoa— 
are reckoned among the most 
precious treasures of the In- 
dian secretariat. He had in- 
curred much hostility and con- 
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tempt by his poetical lucubra- 
tions; but no one unversed 
in the temper and methods of 
the Liberal party could have 
been prepared for the outburst 
of malignant detraction which 
was diligently sustained dur- 
ing his tenure of the Vice- 
royalty. Political faction hav- 
ing “put its money on the 
wrong horse” by denounc- 
ing in unmeasured terms Mr 
Disraeli’s former choice of 
Lord Mayo, plunged still more 
heavily against Lord Lytton. 
His private character, no 
less than his public policy, 
was assailed with all the ran- 
cour of the Nonconformist 
conscience; and the scantest 
courtesy was shown him per- 
sonally when, on Mr Glad- 
stone’s return to power, he 
was succeeded by Lord Ripon. 
To say that all the obloquy 
so unjustly lavished upon the 
Viceroy passed him over un- 
scathed would be to affirm 
what is not true; but the 
defection of his “own familiar 
friend,” Mr John Morley, was 
the sorest blow of all. By a 
singular coincidence that friend 
is now installed at the India 
Office, and we are much mis- 
taken if he has not learnt and 
taken to heart the important 
truth that the outlook for our 
Indian Empire is always grave, 
not because its finances are 
desperate or because the men 
on the spot are deficient in 
the ruling instinct, but because 
“the Government and the very 





1 This volume would be memorable, if for nothing else, at least for the 
delightful chapter contributed by Mr Vernon Harcourt (afterwards Sir William), 
which is a locus classicus on the University career of the old condottiere, and 
will not, we trust, be overlooked by his biographer. 
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maintenance of India depend 
ultimately on the will of a 
people from whose political life 
the sentiment and instinct of 
Empire seems to be dying 
out” (ii. 93). 

India apart,—whence he must 
have brought home a sense of 
bitter injustice, qualified only 
by the warm sympathy and 
appreciation of his Sovereign, 
—his life must in the main 
have been a happy one, as 
men’s lives go. But one crook 
there was in the lot. It was 
not that he had an unhappy 
love-affair in every capital 
until he married. Doubtless 
his heart, like many another’s, 
was always “handsomely 
pieced.” It was not that he 
was frequently pinched for 
money, his father’s kindness 
being essentially and _ pur- 
posely of the unremitting sort. 
Bulwer Lytton was no nig- 
gard, and upon occasion be- 
haved with great generosity 
towards his son, though as a 
rule he acted upon the well- 
known maxim which asserts 
the superiority in the chase 
of the hungry hound. But 
the ‘quantum of bitterness in 
Robert lLytton’s cup arose 
from his intense desire to 
distinguish himself in liter- 
ature, and more especially in 
poetry. He was not blessed 
with the triple brass which 
has enabled men, in the pleni- 
tude of self-confidence, to defy 
the critics, to pursue their own 
path, and finally to compel 
the applause of a reluctant 
world: which then begins 
foolishly to idolise them, and 
to form little quasi - religious 
communities for the purpose 
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of generating ‘good, thick, 
strong, stupefying incense- 
smoke” in their honour. He 
had moments—nay, hours—of 
acute despondency: he knew 
what to any man of letters 
with a conscience is the most 
torturing of all anxieties—the 
doubt whether his work is 
very good or hopelessly bad. 
Yet he never relinquished his 
aim; and he feels convinced, 
as he writes to Mr William 
Blackwood (1873), with whose 
uncle for many years he reg- 
ularly corresponded, that his 
‘Fables’ will take a standard 
place in English verse. Let 
his own name, therefore, be 
placed upon the title-page, and 
let posterity know the book as 
‘Lytton’s Fables’! “I would 
rather,” he wrote to Sir Ed- 
ward in 1854, “have been 
Burns at the Scotch alehouse 
than Uncle Henry in a ship of 
war, going out to his post with 
the red ribbon on” (i. 59). 
That he fell far short of his 
lofty ideal few will be para- 
doxical or partial enough to 
deny. Rather will he seem 
to the majority of people to 
have met the doom he most 
apprehended, and to have been 
“a dilettante for life” (i. 80). 
His father warned him repeat- 
edly of the risk, and laid an 
unerring finger on the weak 
spots. He was too fluent, too 
prolific; he scourged the soil 
of his brain without remorse ; 
he took a white crop off his 
glebe for years in succession. 
Closer concentration was also 
the lesson preached to him by 
Mrs Browning, so that if he 
failed, it was for no want of 
sound advice. Neither was it 
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from any lack of that favourite 
specific of counsellors—taking 
pains. He polished and re-pol- 
ished with incredible diligence. 
The proper position of a comma 
was the object of acute solici- 
tude; while he would spend 
weeks in the anxious consider- 
ation of the best type and the 
most suitable title. His letters 
to Mr John Blackwood and his 
firm during the passing of the 
‘Fables’ through the press 
would have exhausted the 
patience and good-nature, we 
verily believe, of any other pub- 
lisher. And he possessed that 
most maddening characteristic 
of the over-careful—the hark- 
ing back to an opinion delib- 
erately abandoned, after the 
whole matter is supposed to be 
settled for good and all. 

If, then, Robert Lytton never 
reached those poetical heights 
to which he would fain have 
soared, the explanation must 
be sought in some radical 
peculiarity of his mental con- 
stitution, rather than in his 
surroundings or his habits. 
Himself has told us that 
“Genius does what it must, 
and Talent does what it can.” 
He deserves praise for doing 
what he could, and that he 
could no more was not 
his fault. In one sense his 
mind was only too sensitive 
to the magic of poetry. He 
could not help, consciously or 
unconsciously, reproducing in 
his work unmistakable and 
“mechanic” echoes of any 
bard under whose spell he 
had fallen for the time being, 
and the resulting effect is de- 
plorable. Yet his ear was ob- 
viously imperfect, for he is 
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guilty of glaring solecisms in 
rhythm and metre which would 
have been impossible for any 
one whose organ was more 
finely attuned. His passages 
of sustained excellence are al- 
ways liable to be abruptly 
brought to a close by some 
sadly inappropriate epithet or 
some palpably incongruous 
thought. His touch grew 
firmer, yet never became quite 
firm ; nor could his finger ever 
be trained to avoid the false 
note. Moreover, by some un- 
happy chance, he was specially 
addicted to galloping measures 
(of which our language lends 
itself to not a few), that re- 
quire consummate workman- 
ship to prevent them from de- 
generating into doggerel. He 
was not artist enough to stand 
this needlessly severe test, and 
it is scarcely an exaggeration 
to say that every now and 
then he reminds us in swing 
and lilt of no other singing- 
bird than our own incomparable 
“Dagonet.” Mr Swinburne’s 
Parody of Lytton in the 
“Heptalogia” is ferocious and 
unmerciful, for Mr Swinburne 
knows better than to share 
the darling English fallacy 
that a parody, a caricature, 
and a satire should be nothing 
if not “good-natured”; but 
no one can say that it was 
wholly unprovoked. 

It throws a striking light 
upon that mysterious quality, 
literary sincerity, to remember 
that the pieces collected under 
the title of ‘The Wanderer’ 
are confessedly the record of 
Lytton’s own experiences of 
life. No volume of verse ever 
fell from the press more 
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thoroughly tainted with in- 
sincerity in the literary signi- 
fication. That was a sound 
instinct which, in middle life, 
moved him to attempt the 
suppression of the greater 
part of it. For Lytton was 
no lenient critic of his own 
performances, and was always 
striving after something better 
than he had hitherto attained. 
His later poetry is pleasantly 
free from many of the faults 
of technique and taste with 
which his earlier work abounds. 
But there is a goal appointed 
to every man beyond which he 
may not go, and if Lytton had 
lived to be a hundred, the secret 
of the highest poetry would 
still have eluded him. He 
did, as we have said, what 
he could, and the upshot of 
the whole matter is briefly 
this, that he was not a great 
poet, for the one excellent and 
entirely satisfying reason, that 
he was not a great poet. 

Yet, if he was condemned 
to fall short, where to succeed 
is a privilege granted to no 
more than two or three in a 
generation, he must be allowed 
to have excelled in one species 
of composition of which the 
masters are not to be found 
at every street-corner, to wit, 
in letter-writing. The letters 
here collected by Lady Betty 
Balfour, and the unpublished 
letters written to Mr Blackwood 
between 1859 and 1875 (on 
which we rejoice to be able 
to draw freely), are all de- 
lightful specimens of a delight- 
ful art. In them you find the 
real man, stripped of affecta- 
tion and mannerism; in them 
you feel that he reached his 
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highest accomplishment. Only 
one letter in the whole collec- 
tion is artificial and maniéré, 
full of unnecessary tags of 
French and Latin, and that 
was written to his tutor when 
he was no more than eighteen. 
Thenceforth, we see that in 
his correspondence, at all 
events, he has ceased to pose, 
even when he talks nonsense. 
No matter to whom he writes 
—be it to Queen Victoria or 
Sir James Stephen, to Mr 
Disraeli or Mr Morley, to 
his publisher or his daughter, 
—the tone of every letter is 
exactly the right one, and 
the expression, though never 
formal or pedantic, though in- 
variably easy and natural, is 
the manifest outcome of a 
mind saturated with litera- 
ture. In a word, his letters 
possess the supreme quality 
of “charm,” which he never 
contrived to communicate to 
his serious poetical writings. 
And thus, too, we are enabled 
to trace the growth of Lytton’s 
mind and the development of 
his opinions with a certainty 
which would be beyond our 
reach were his letters less 
obviously a revelation of the 
writer than they are, or were 
we compelled to fall back on 
second - hand authority, how- 
ever trustworthy and well- 
informed. 

If we were asked to name 
the most striking feature in 
Lytton’s mental history, we 
should be inclined to specify 
the unusually long period 
during which the stage of 
adolescence lasted. It has 
already been said that he was 
too prone to adopt the fashion- 
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able beliefs, or unbeliefs, of 
the hour, and by no possi- 
bility could the epithet Tory 
have been applied either to 
his convictions or to his 
customary attitude of mind 
for the first four decades of 
his life. He was unsound, 
for example, on the question 
of Governor Eyre (one of the 
crucial tests), and as late as 
1866 he hoped to see the 
establishment of a system of 
compulsory secular education, 
carrying in its train the dis- 
solution of the union between 
Church and State, which, he 
writes ‘to John Forster, “I 
shall fervently rejoice to see” 
(i. 217). Except in regard to 
foreign politics, on which he 
was sound from the first, he 
coquetted with Liberalism, 
and Mr Disraeli never ex- 
torted much admiration from 
him until after his return to 
power in 1874. Another 
characteristic of his youthful 
habit was the tendency to form 
violent friendships, — natural 
enough, no doubt, in one who 
had no domestic circle to 
which to turn for sympathy 
and refreshment. One of these 
friendships he contracted with 
Mr and Mrs Browning at Flor- 
ence, and there is something 
touching in the warmth of the 
admiration and affection he ex- 
presses for them in his letters. 
What is proverbially the sin- 
cerest species of flattery he had 
offered, in no diluted or am- 
biguous form, in ‘Chronicles 
and Characters.’ But for some 
unexplained reason the attach- 
ment cooled, and when ‘The 
Ring and the Book’ appeared, 
Lytton had little good to say 
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of it. That he should have 
spoken of Browning’s “in- 
grained vulgarity” (i. 333) is 
indicative of a strong reaction. 
The phrase is not happy, nay, 
is scarce intelligible. Far su- 
perior is the gibe that “a 
poem proving the Claimant to 
be the right man, and grace- 
fully dedicated to the Duchess 
of Lothair, by Robert Brown- 
ing, would no doubt be much 
praised by the present critics.” 
(To Mr John Blackwood, 25th 
August 1873.) 

It was not until the magic 
age of forty was close at hand 
that Lytton began to “settle 
down,” intellectually speaking, 
and that he threw off the way- 
wardness and irresponsibility 
which had hitherto marked his 
mode of arriving at opinions. 
Not long afterwards the death 
of his father called him to a 
seat in the Senate. No man 
attached less importance than 
he did to rank for its own 
sake, and no man was more 
wide awake to the familiar 
British foible which the pos- 
session of rank is apt to bring 
to the surface. 


“Since I have succeeded to a peer- 
age,” he writes to Mr Blackwood on 
15th July 1873, “the number of 

rsons who have discovered that I 

ave succeeded as a poet is astonish- 
ing and amusing. I am asked to 
meet at Leeds three hundred work- 
men from all parts of Yorkshire who 
wish, they say, to welcome me ‘not 
as Lord Lytton, but as Owen Mere- 
dith.’ Strange, as I have been Owen 
Meredith for the last twenty years, 
and they never wished to welcome 
me before! Ainsi va le monde!” 


But the fact that he was now 
a member, of the Legislature 
stimulated his sense of duty, 
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and, remiss though he may 
have been in his attendance 
at the debates in the Upper 
House, it undoubtedly brought 
him into closer contact with 
men of affairs, whose society 
was of the utmost value to 
him. For example, in 1867 
he had expressed the view 
that Lord Cranborne “ wants 
a heart,” though “obviously 
very clever,” and a doubt “if 
he will ever be a great man” 
(i. 218). In the letter just 
quoted he informs his corres- 
pondent— 


“T have been staying a few days 
at Hatfield, and have come away 
very favourably impressed by Lord 
Salisbury. I suspect he is a man 
who has it in him to play a really 
great part, if the conditions of public 
life were different from what they now 
are in England. But perhaps noth- 
ing short of a revolution would bring 
out his best capacities. In the days 
of Charles the First he would have 
been either a Strafford or a Pym, ac- 
cording to circumstances. At present 
he is only a sort of Tory Ishmael.” 


It was one of Lytton’s merits 
that, if he found he had been 
mistaken in his conception of 
any character or situation, he 
was not ashamed to make 
ample confession of his error. 

In anecdote, pure and simple, 
Lord Lytton’s letters are not 
very prolific, and his mental 
gifts were of too high an order 
to make him ambitious of the 
status of a mere raconteur. 
Perhaps his best story is of 
Lady Derby, the wife of the 
last Earl, who, when Count 
Apponyi complimented her on 
her husband’s civility, when at 
the Foreign Office, to the corps 
diplomatique in London, re- 
plied, ‘“‘ Yes, but then he felt 
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that he was paid to be civil.” 
(To Mr Blackwood, 15th Nov- 
ember 1873.) But, after all, 
anecdote is a sensitive plant, 
and torn from its natural 
surroundings is apt to lose 
its most attractive qualities. 
Better far than irrelevant 
anecdotage are the occasional 
shrewd glimpses of character, 
or the current gossip of the 
hour, however trivial, about 
eminent contemporaries. We 
like to hear that Mr Gladstone 
is supposed to be “hydro- 
phobic” about “The Battle of 
Dorking,” without being too 
curious to inquire into the 
truth of the hypothesis; nor 
have we ever come across any- 
thing that gave a pleasanter 
view of the first Lord Russell 
in his old age than the follow- 
ing :— 


“T went yesterday to see the 
Russells at Richmond. The old fellow 
was in bed with a cold, but insisted 
on seeing me, and I had a long talk 
with him. He told me he had just 
received from Gladstone a letter on 
the reconstruction of his Cabinet, 
written in very low spirits. No 
wonder! I must say I always listen 
with pleasure to Lord Russell on 
foreign politics. His views {about 
them are not always right—or, at 
least, not always such as I think 
right—but his sentiment about them 
is always that of a high-spirited 
statesman who is proud of belong- 
ing to a great nation, and has at 
heart the honour and greatness of 
England.” (To Mr Blackwood, 11th 
August 1873.) 


Of literary criticism the 
letters naturally contain a 
good deal, and those addressed 
to Mr Blackwood are full of it. 
Nothing, indeed, could be more 
agreeable than the relations 
which subsisted between editor 
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and contributor, and the free 
interchange of thought hinc 
inde enables one to appreciate 
Lytton’s strongly avowed pref- 
erence for the editorial methods 
of his correspondent over those 
of the conductor of another 
magazine who bore a great 
name in the world of letters. 
Mr Blackwood is not afraid to 
say what he thinks. Heavows 
the awful heresy that Darwin’s 
discoveries, if there was any- 
thing in them, “would not 
carry us one _hairbreadth 
farther in knowing whence we 
came or how we came” (to 
Robert Lytton, 29th December 
1871), and Lytton is equally 
candid on his side. But it is 
not as a critic of literature 
that Lytton chiefly shines in 
his letters: it is rather as an 
observer of men and affairs of 
State. His career had given 
him unrivalled opportunities 
for watching political move- 
ments of all sorts, and his com- 
ments on the tendency of 
matters in his own country are 
not less shrewd by reason of 
his absence abroad. If it is 
not the whole truth, it is very 
nearly the whole truth, that 
“the great misfortune of France 
is that her political revolution 
was made a century too late 
and her social revolution a 
century too soon” (29th Nov- 
ember 1873). Little requires 
to be added to his remark 
on the comparative excesses 
of the Communards and the 
army of Versailles in 1871: 
“The ruffianism of those who 
only aspire to rule or re- 
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press society is a temporary 
misfortune; the ruffianism of 
those who professedly aspire 
to regenerate society is an in- 
expiable curse” (i. 265). It 
expresses the philosophy of 
Taine and of every true anti- 
Jacobin at once adequately 
and with precision. That 
“‘ great empires are not easily 
broken in pieces” (12th March 
1862) is, we hope, the case: it 
was written of Austria, which 
has since done something to 
prove it, for it is as true to-day 
as it was then that “ Austria 
is always on the brink of a 
precipice, but somehow or 
other she never quite tumbles 
into it.” Equally do we desire 
to believe that he was right in 
holding that ‘Fortune never 
checkmates a nation without 
first calling check.”! But the 
reflection which immediately 
follows is, alas! equally well- 
founded: “Check is a word to 
which democracy will never 
listen when it is galopping (sic) 
after that flying island ‘Pro- 
gress’” (8th March 1872). 

It is difficult to suppose that 
Lord Lytton could ever have 
played a really effective part in 
the domestic politics of this 
country. He was liable to be 
misunderstood, and had the 
very temperament and the 
very tricks of expressing him- 
self which may be always ex- 
pected to inspire the average 
Briton with distrust. It is 
true that he made some re- 
markable speeches in the House 
of Lords, and at least one 
address delivered by him on 





1 This phrase was reproduced in the excellent prefatory memoir to a col- 


lection of his father’s speeches (2 vols., 1874), vol. i. p. xlvi. 
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a@ public platform attracted 
general notice, as it well de- 
served todo. The short passage 
which has been reproduced for 
us (ii. 245) is a noble effort of 
eloquence, obviously conceived 
on the Disraelian model. But 
it is next to impossible to think 
of Lytton as a successful House 
of Commons man, had he found 
a constituency so eccentric as 
to choose him for its member. 
It is equally out of the question 
to figure him as a political 
philosopher of the systematic 
order like Mr John Mill. He 
could never have digested his 
views into an orderly canon, or 
built up a scheme in which all 
the component parts fitted into 
one another with nice accuracy. 
Yet his political reflections, 
flung off in his correspondence 
fresh from his mind, when the 
impression was strong upon 
him, are perhaps more valuable 
than the maxims of a more 
calculating and less haphazard 
school. For sheer wisdom they 
remind us of nothing so much as 
the writings of Bagehot, a very 
different personage. We have 
already exhibited one or two 
of his more pregnant apoph- 
thegms ; here is a specimen of 
a somewhat longer flight :— 


“The political prospects at home 
are not delightful. A Republic 
with Mr Dilke at the head of 
it, or monarchy stripped of all 
that can give it dignity and credit— 
neither prospect is attractive, to me 
at least. All the practical business 
of life, whether private or public, 
must rest on some hypothesis which 
is not susceptible of discussion. The 
man who is constantly overhauling 
the a priori grounds of his religion 
will end by having no religion at all ; 
and complete social anarchy must be 
the ultimate condition of any nation 
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which tolerates the incessant public 
discussion of the principles of its 
political constitution as if they were 
open questions. We suffer in all 
things from too much talk and too 
little administration. I cannot help 
thinking the Gladstone Government 
directly responsible for these period- 
ical murmurs at the cost of monarchy 
in England. For if, in order to save 
four clerks’ salaries, each of only 
£500 a-year, the Government makes 
it impossible to secure the best 
ar for the new supreme court 
—if the country be really so hard up 
that its administrators are bound to 
cashier without compensation large 
numbers of poor dockyard labourers 
who have been for forty years in 
the service of the state (conduct 
on which no private firm would 
venture), if the small salaries of the 
most hard-working servants of the 
Crown are to be annually reduced, 
whilst the revenues of the Crown 
itself remain intact, then it is asking 
too much from human nature (of 
which neither Gladstone nor his col- 
leagues know anything) to expect 
that the poorer classes » es remain 
indifferent to the contrast they per- 
ceive between downright destructive 
niggardliness in all the most useful 
departments of the State and appar- 
ent waste in that one department of it 
of which the utility is least directly 
appreciable to them. Even loyally 
disposed persons may possibly con- 
sider that England just now needs a 
good supply of naval stores quite as 
much as a good supply of royal 
princes; and when they see such 
stores sold off at a ruinous loss, with 
the certainty that at any moment 
they may have to be repurchased at 
an equally ruinous cost, it is scarcely 
surprising that the public mind 
(which is never very wise) should 
begin to grudge the monarch that 
civil list which still leaves the in- 
hospitality of the British Court a by- 
word and a discredit to the country. 
Loyalty, patriotism, and honour are 
human ‘sentiments, and not philo- 
sophical principles. They are unfit 
for discussion, which may destroy 
but cannot restore them. e ought 
to be warned by the example of 
France. But we are living in a fool’s 
paradise of parochial self-esteem. 
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What we want, I think, is a Minister 
free from Tory crotchets, uninfluenced 
by phraseology, whether Radical or 
—— but a ~ dis- 
courage the prevailing spirit of im- 
possibilities, yor wo ey sufficient 
personal weight to enforce the doc- 
trines of common-sense, which are 
now put on the Index. For this it is 
not so much talent as character that 
is requisite. But where such a 
Minister is to come from is more 
than I see.” (To Mr Blackwood, 
November 23, 1871.) 


The passage must, of course, 
be read in the light of the 
circumstances in which it was 
written. Some people have 
forgotten, and many have never 
heard of, the early political 
escapades of Citizen Dilke. 
Such observations, it may be 
said, are inapplicable to an age 
in which the throne seems 
more firmly established in the 
hearts of the people than it 
ever was before. But cavillers 
will do well to remember that 
our age is also one in which a 
Cabinet Minister, whose un- 
expectedly firm administration 
of his department has evoked 
the execrations of the avowedly 
predatory class of politicians, 
thought it seemly and expedi- 
ent in his election address a year 
ago to profess himself the foe 
of all hereditary institutions. 

Our closing quotation (in 
which we believe that our 
readers will have no difficulty 
in supplying the double name 
left blank) is no less weighty 
and suggestive :— 


_ “ As regards home politics, indeed, 
it [Lord Derby’s speech] appears 
to me excellent, “a I think the 
peculiar excellence is in the general 
tone of it—the key, in short, in 
which he has pitched the tune of 
Conservatism. This is exactly the 
kind of note I should like to see 
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more generally adopted by the party. 
I think the fault (if I dare say 
so) of most of the Conservative 
speeches and manifestoes is that they 
are too acrimonious, sometimes too 
personal, and generally too much 
addressed to the smali side of the 
subjects or the men they discuss. I 
think the language which should be 
held by any practical statesman 
wishing to represent the reasonable 
Conservatism of English society 
should be one of quiet common- 
sense, with a good deal of bonhomie 
and heartiness, and a frank con- 
tempt, which will be all the more 
scathing in proportion as it is good- 
humoured, for the Radical hysterics of 
the day. Lord D. seems to me to 
have hit this tone very well in his 
speech. What I should like to add 
to it is a somewhat higher concep- 
tion of the Imperial and National 
aspect of politics—a fuller appreci- 
ation of our place in the world and 
its history as a great — nation, 
and a higher strain of resolution to 
maintain, and if possible improve, 
it. His curt dismissal of foreign 
affairs as unimportant because, for- 
sooth, there happens to be no immi- 
nent danger of war just now, and the 
want of moral elevation with which 
he seems to regard them, is discour- 
aging. In this he fails to rise above 
the point of view of that overrated 
prig ————. I don’t like to hear 

nglish statesmen talking of the 
great common interests of the world 
and the age we live in, as if Eng- 
land’s only object must always be 
to keep herself comfortable and in- 
active—to shirk the responsibility 
which belongs to a great position 
and help her neighbours as little as 
she possibly can. This would be 
all very well from Gladstone, who 
is hopelessly afflicted with “silver- 
streak” on the brain. I should like 
to hear ahigher note from Conserva- 
tive statesmanship.” (To Mr Black- 
wood, 12th January 1872.) 


The advice thus proffered to 
the Conservative opposition 
appears to us to be as sound, 
in a normal position of affairs, 
as the criticism on the late 
Lord Derby’s instinctive atti- 
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tude to foreign politics is just. 
Never were these precepts 
more punctiliously put into 
practice than by Lord Salis- 
bury, and his “frank con- 
tempt” for opponents, which 
was never acrimonious, though 
it led him into so-called 
“indiscretions,” was, we firmly 
believe, one of the great secrets 
of his deep-seated popularity 
with his countrymen. At a 
later date, in 1887, Lord Lyt- 
ton, realising that the strength 
of the Radical and Socialist 
party lies in its emotional 
power, was disposed to advo- 
cate another policy, and to call 
for “the passionate expression 
of moderate views” (ii. 316). 
The letter to Professor Tyndall 
which contains this remarkable 
phrase is one of the wisest he 
ever wrote; and we are in- 
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clined to believe that the time 
is steadily approaching when, 
if a stand is to be made against 
the forces of disintegration, 
which already menace private 
property, and through private 
property the family, and through 
the family the whole fabric of 
society, the hint thus thrown 
out by Lord Lytton must in- 
spire the whole plan of the 
Conservative campaign. But 
further to pursue this line of 
thought would be to open 
up a delicate and perplexing 
question. 

It is with sincere pleasure 
that we renew our congratu- 
lations to Lady Betty Balfour 
on the successful accomplish- 
ment of a congenial task, and 
with unaffected regret that we 
tear ourselves away from these 
fascinating pages. 
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“BUT FOR THE GRACE OF GOD—— 


BY JOHN 


THE newspapers that day 
had printed long accounts of 
the peculiarly atrocious lynch- 
ing of a negro in the Southern 
States of North America, and 
Jephson set himself to sum 
up an after-dinner discussion 
of the affair while half a 
dozen of us around the fire 
did that comfortable smoke, 
before rejoining the ladies in 
the drawing-room, which we 
moderns substitute for our 
fathers’ more jovial and more 
gouty attentions to the bottle. 

“Of course every one knows 
that race antagonism exists 
in the States,” said Jephson, 
“and that south of ‘Mason 
and Dixon’s Line’ it’s a force 
of dangerous intensity. Still, 
I doubt if many non-Americans 
ever quite realise how readily 
in some parts of that country, 
and on a certain pretext, the 
white population will throw 
off every restraint of law, of 
decency, even of humanity. 
After the event the pretext 
as often as not turns out 
to have been exaggerated or 
altogether mistaken, and some- 
times it’s proved to have been 
a deliberate lie, the fabrica- 
tion of a malice too ghastly 
to be easily believed. And 
even when the usual pretext 
is really present in its worst 
form, that can’t make the 
lynching that follows either 
more excusable or less wholly 
inexplicable. For the negro’s 
crime is committed by an in- 
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dividual, or at most by a very 
small group, and is nearly 
always unpremeditated, and 
certainly always repented; 
while the criminal is of a 
race which belongs to one 
of the lower, less developed 
families of mankind—a race 
which, so far as the States 
are concerned, suffers from the 
incalculable disadvantages of 
two centuries’ enslavement. 
But the white man’s lust of 
vengeance leads him to plan 
and execute the most delib- 
erate and detailed savageries, 
often to inflict horrible tor- 
tures which he taxes his in- 
genuity to elaborate and pro- 
long; and his crime isn’t the 
work of an individual, of what- 
ever social or political position. 
It comes instead as the com- 
mon action of a community 
usually numbering hundreds, 
and sometimes thousands, of 
a highly developed race; and 
appears in a country which, 
with at least some show of 
reason, may claim to have 
offered the widest freedom 
for that race’s development. 
These crimes of the white 
man often make the innocent 
suffer either with or instead 
of the guilty, and they no- 
toriously do not cure the 
particular evil against which 
they’re alleged to be directed. 
Yet to go on as they do, it’s 
evident they are protected by 
the moral approval not only 
of the community immediately 
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concerned, but of surrounding 
communities as well. . . . The 


States must feel in all this a 
grave menace to their future ; 
and we in England, who are 
closest to the American ruling 
class, must consider carefully 
how it is that our common 
system of civilisation shows 
such weakness where, by all 
the rules of our political logic, 
it should be strong.” 

Arthur Jephson, K.C., M.P., 
was interested in other things 
than his latest case or the 
last division, and as he had 
travelled in the States, and 
knew them rather better than 
the rest of us, he naturally 
had most to say about this 
lynching business. But we all 
took a hand except one man, 
who kept entirely out of the 
talk, though evidently listen- 
ing with very close attention, 
—a rather quiet chap of per- 
haps forty, who came late, 
when we were already at 
table, and was apparently a 
stranger to every one except 
our host. I heard this man 
speak a couple of times in 
the course of general after- 
dinner conversation before 
lynching monopolised us, and 
there was an intonation not 
wholly English, although he 
had neither definite accent nor 
tangible twang; and his man- 
ner had a certain un-English 
gravity that was not at all 
nonchalance, yet differed alto- 
gether from ordinary reserve. 
I mentally put him down at 
first as one of those good- 
class, nearly indistinguishable 
Colonials who’ve been more 
and more in evidence at Home 
the last dozen years; but his 
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silence on American affairs set 
me wondering after a bit: it 
was too marked for mere 
ignorance, and he was plainly 
anything but bored. Then I 
saw our host fidget a little 
while Jephson was summing 
up so adversely, and once for 
all changed my mind about 
the stranger’s nationality: he 
was an American—I made 
sure of it. 

When Jephson ended there 
came a longish pause, the sort 
of effect he plays for a bit, I 
fancy ; but really he’d put the 
whole thing very much as we 
all felt about it, and we were 
willing enough to sit for a 
minute smoking in silence if it 
pleased him. Then some man 
threw his cigarette-end into 
the fireplace, and in another 
second we'd have been moving 
towards the ladies, when the 
stranger spoke. He’d a curi- 
ously level voice, anda fashion 
of taking his words without 
any hurry, yet without any 
drawl, very much as a level- 
headed old hunter takes his 
fences when he means to be 
well up all through and knows 
too much of the game, and of 
himself, either to jump big or 
to rap. It was keyed a good 
two tones below the English 
average, this voice, and some- 
times it had harmonics like a 
violin, almost like a ’cello; but 
there wasn’t anything of the 
theatre, and none of the sing- 
song some of his country-folk 
make an almost worse inflic- 
tion than their twang. An 
unusual voice, perhaps, but 
still the natural voice of a 
natural man, and very like 
the man, I remember thinking 
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afterwards; and most effective, 
too, coming on the heels of the 
silence. 

“All that is quite true,” the 
stranger said. ‘“There’s cer- 
tainly a question for you to 
consider, and certainly there is 
a danger ahead for us to face, 
for I am an American ” and 
he bowed slightly to Jephson, 
who looked the least bit 
annoyed but rose well enough 
to the occasion. 

“Tf I had known that,” said 
he, “I’d have tried to put my 
opinions less in the form of an 
indictment. Icouldn’t honestly 
have changed my beliefs about 
lynching; but I might have 
honestly added what Robarts 
here knows,”—turning to our 
host,—“ that for very much in 
the States I’ve only the great- 
est admiration.” 

“Thank you,” the other 
went on, with a smile, “for 
wanting to temper the wind, 
but this lamb really doesn’t 
feel the cold—perhaps its hide’s 
too thick. No—what I mean, 
exactly, is that most of us 
Americans who live much 
abroad allow ourselves to be- 
come over-cosmopolitan, and in 
the end take too detached a 
point of view of all things 
American. We get to feel 
that patriotism’s a sort of 
blindness, as others see it,—a 
partial blindness at the least, 
generally a blindness of parti- 
ality; and we forget that the 
man who sees things too clearly 
may pay too long a price for 
the seeing. For instance, I 
can see so distinctly those faults 
of my country which are facts, 
that I can’t any more expound 
as I should, either to myself or 
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to you, those virtues which are 
maybe mostly fictions, but 
which are none the less valu- 
able and necessary. . . . There’s 
the reason I didn’t attempt to 
defend the States just now, as 
I know Robarts more than 
half expected I would—as per- 
haps he thought, and as perhaps 
you think, I should have. I 
had to admit to myself, and 
so I’ll admit to you, the justice 
of your conclusions and the 
accuracy of your facts, except 
in two particulars. You said 
lynching does not accomplish 
a cure of the specific evil 
against which it’s alleged to 
be directed, and, strictly speak- 
ing, that’s true; it does not 
work a radical cure, and I 
don’t believe any one even 
hopes it ever will. Yet a 
lynching very often produces 
temporary immunity of a 
certain sort in its immediate 
neighbourhood; and it is de- 
monstrably, and in one way 
unfortunately, true that the 
greater the brutality of the 
lynching the stronger is its 
immunising effect. Still, the 
mere fact that it’s in some 
sense or degree remedial 
doesn’t at all justify lynching ; 
it still remains wholly inex- 
cusable, as you say, as I be- 
lieve. But is it ‘wholly 
inexplicable,’ as you called it? 
Before a man can say that 
with any certainty, I believe 
he must himself have had 
close personal experience of 
those conditions whose reac- 
tion on others he finds it so 
impossible otherwise to under- 
stand. ‘Inexplicable’? Yes, 
certainly, to you sitting here 
in a security perfected down 
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to its last detail—a security 
so omnipresent, and protecting 
especially your social class 
with such automatic precision, 
that no one of you could easily 
get outside it for even a mo- 
ment without volitional effort. 
Inexplicable here, if you like; 
here where the law is so—so 
adequate, you almost believe 
your habit of obedience is a 
fundamental trait of the Eng- 
lish character; here where the 
law’s enforcement is so sure, 
and its results so satisfactory, 
that you’ve almost forgotten 
it was ever necessary, else- 
where, to blow Hindus from 
the guns and hang Muham- 
madans with pork in their 
mouths. You say—in perfect 
honesty, I know—that terrible 
as the usual pretext for lynching 
may be, you still find the flood 
of savagery so let loose is in- 
explicable among men of a 
highly developed race, and 
especially in the very division 
of that race most closely akin 
to your own. Plainly, you 
feel sure you—Englishmen— 
would not act in this fashion 
even on that excuse... . It 
may be so; and for our com- 
mon humanity’s sake I could 
hope it might prove so, if it 
came to proof; but God forbid 
that any one of you should 
ever have to undergo the 
crucial experiment.” 

The American came to an 
abrupt stop. For a minute or 
more he had been speaking 
not exactly to himself, yet less 
and less directly to us; but 
now he swept the little half- 
circle about the fire with a 
quick appraising look. I think 
we all knew something con- 
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crete lay at the back of his 
brain—something it would be 
worth while listening to; and 
no one took advantage of the 
chance to make a move, which 
his deliberate silence gave so 
plainly. Robarts cocked one 
leg over the other, nursing a 
knee, with the little wriggle 
of a man settling himself in 
a comfortable chair and ready 
enough to stay there; while 
the American went back to 
his study of the dancing 
flames. And at last— 

“T was as sure once,” he 
said, “‘as you are now. Then 
at the very top of my cer- 
tainty I lost it all for ever; 
and if I could only some way 
get before you what changed 
me so completely, I believe I 
could shake your certainty— 
at the least.” 

“Try,” said Jephson; and 
the rest of us echoed him. 

“Very well,” the American 
went on, “I must begin, then, 
with more or less autobio- 
graphy, and make plain the 
strength and foundations of 
that certainty I lost so sud- 
denly—but not so easily. . . 

I am a Northerner, by birth, 
by inheritance, by training. 
Almost every man in my 
immediate family went to the 
front in the Northern armies 
when the War of Secession 
broke out in 1860; my father 
lost an arm at Cold Harbour— 
and hardly one house among 
the uncles and aunts I used to 
visit as a child hadn’t some- 
where on its walls a forage- 
cap, and epaulettes, and a 
sword, hanging under the 
withered laurel wreath whose 
price was death. In a way 
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we were Pharisees of the 
Pharisees, for one of my 
mother’s brothers managed to 
get himself mobbed and nearly 
killed some years before the 
war on account of his rabid 
Abolition doctrines, and in 
Boston, of all places that might 
appear most unlikely now— 
for Abolition was nearly as 
unpopular in the North as in 
the South almost up to the 
breaking out of hostilities. 
All my early sentiments were 
ardently Abolitionist; and it 
was a long while before I re- 
alised, as so many in the North 
of to-day are fast realising, 
that although the negro’s sud- 
den emancipation may have 
been just and necessary even 
if dangerous, his sudden en- 
franchisement was an appall- 
ing political and economic 
blunder, whether judged from 
the standpoint of the South, 
or of the North, or of the negro 
himself. I grew up in an at- 
mosphere strongly negrophile, 
and our servants for many 
years were all negroes—it had 
to be all or none; for even just 
after the war, and in the most 
negro-loving parts of the North, 
it was almost as impossible as 
it is now to get white servants 
who would work under the 
same roof with black. So I 
had for my nurse a_ black 
‘mammy’ of the most ap- 
proved Southern sort, whom I 
loved with all a Southern 
child’s fervour, and learned, 
later, to respect for qualities 
of head and heart which 
would not have discredited 
any white woman of her class. 
‘Mammy Sally’ was certainly 
the pick of our lot, but all the 
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others were good specimens of 
the best old-time negro serv- 
ants; and never coming in 
contact with any others till I 
was &@ man grown, it’s easy to 
guess how high an opinion I 
had of the race as I knew it. 
No one could have felt more 
strongly than I the apparent 
lack of reason in the South’s 
attitude towards the negro, 
beginng with the days of the 
Ku-Klux-Klan and developing, 
through years of constant re- 
pression, into open disenfran- 
chisement by means of State 
laws which are gross violations 
of the spirit of the Federal 
Constitution, and, most of us 
believe, of its letter as well. 
No one could have understood 
less than I the apparent hatred 
of whites for blacks, and the 
constant lynchings to which 
this hatred apparently gave 
rise, often enough without tae 
only specific pretext which even 
the South dares openly offer 
as an excuse. And not till I 
had passed thirty-five did I get 
my first clear view of the real 
South, and see for the first 
time clearly what problems 
the Southerner has to solve, 
and under what conditions he 
faces their solution. 

“T was badly knocked up by 
over-work one autumn. ‘You 
tell me,’ said my doctor, ‘ that 
business won’t let you goabroad, 
and I say you must have at 
least a month’s complete rest 
in some better climate than 
this New England November 
—so let’s compromise on the 
Georgia pine-woods. I know 
just the place for you: a little 
town not far from Atlanta, 
with a really good country 
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inn, whose landlord will keep 
you out-doors all day tramp- 
ing after quail ’—they’re part- 
ridges of a sort, you know— 
‘or paddling along the creeks 
for duck. Shooting’s very 
good there, for that kind— 
just you go to Bolton.’ ... 
Go I did, and with all my 
prejudices strong in me: pre- 
judice against the Southern 
white, prejudice in favour of 
the negro, and nothing fur- 
ther from my thoughts than 
that my opinions would suffer 
any change, unless it were to 
become intensified. But facts, 
when you actually face them, 
often upset the serenest theo- 
ries, don’t they? So it hap- 
pened to me during that month 
in the Georgia ‘Black Belt,’ 
where the whites were out- 
numbered three or four to one; 
and the process began at once. 
In a few days I saw the 
negroes of my _ childhood’s 
experience could never have 
been plentiful in the South; 
and that what of them were 
there in the old days had died, 
or been pushed completely into 
the background by—by some- 
thing very different. The 
‘new negro’ clamoured for 
political and social and econ- 
omic assistance; but he made 
very small demands on my 
admiration, and even left com- 
passion, for the most part, 
cold. I'll confess that at his 
best he interested more than 
he attracted me, this ‘new 
negro’ with so terribly much 
to do, and so terribly little in 
himself or in his environment 
to help him do it; and at his 
worst Well, I studied him 
conscientiously enough, but I 
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wasn’t sorry to come across 
another type equally new to 
me, which upset some more pre- 
judices, though in a pleasanter 
way. Occasional Southerners 
I had met before, but this was 
my first contact with the 
species in situ and in bulk; 
and I was a good deal more 
surprised than I should have 
been to find these Southern 
whites as law-abiding as we 
Northerners under all the ordi- 
nary stresses of life, as kindly, 
as gentle. They were as like 
us as could be in nearly every- 
thing, only—here was the 
South’s biggest surprise for 
me—all through their lives, 
their thoughts, their actions, 
there ran an _ undercurrent 
whose nature I could not 
understand at first nor fathom 
—a hidden, constant flow of 
fear: fear of the negro. 
“Now I will admit what I 
think no man need be ashamed 
to confess: I have felt fear. 
I’m not constitutionally timid, 
as many women are, and a few 
unlucky men; but for all that 
T’ve felt fear once or twice, and 
felt it keenly too. It is a 
poignant sensation—very. But 
it passes quickly in activity, 
in the excitement of attack or 
defence or escape; or else its 
edge soon wears dull against 
the armour of preparation 
which a man often in danger 
learns to make for himself one 
way or another. That is the 
manner of ordinary fear, such 
as we may all expect to meet 
now and again, who do not 
live wholly sheltered lives ; and 
most men find courage enough 
to carry them through quite 
comfortably when the time 
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comes. But once it was my 
bad luck to find myself absol- 
utely powerless in the face of 
extreme physical danger,—to 
be conscious and unwounded 
and in possession of all my 
strength, and yet to realise, 
after a little useless struggling, 
that no effort I made could 
turn the blow which threat- 
ened, or break its force. While 
I saw the fire crawling towards 
where I lay prisoned and hid- 
den and forgotten under the 
débris of that wrecked train, 
I felt a fear I could not 
master; and when relief came 
at last, by sheer accident, al- 
most by a miracle, I was 
cringing to the lash of such 
terror as must very soon have 
driven me frantic. I’d only 
myself to think of at the mo- 
ment, as it chanced, and that 
was quite bad enough; but 
how infinitely worse it would 
have been if the helplessness 
alone had been mine, and an 
irreparable, intolerable disaster, 
worse a thousand times than 
the death I faced, had men- 
aced. some one dearer to me 
than myself—a mother or 
sister, a wife, a child. Then 
there would surely have come 
to me such a fear as no cour- 
age, however high, could over- 
bear—a fear whose power 
neither duration nor repetition 
could weaken —a fear which 
only some horrible, inhuman 
callousness could hope to meet 
always with calmness, or even 
always with complete sanity,— 
and such, in its essence, is the 
Southern white man’s fear of 
the negro. In portions of the 
South it is weaker than in 
others, less concrete; but in 
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some form, and with some 
measure of strength, it exists 
everywhere. Often enough it 
is played upon by scoundrels, 
sometimes to cloak desire for 
revenge or mere brute lawless- 
ness, sometimes to further pri- 
vate political ambitions or 
party ends. But all that’s 
beside the mark; it isn’t less 
real, this fear, because it is 
frequently credulous and some- 
times duped. Often enough 
it is difficult to measure the 
amount of reason this fear has 
in actual danger; but that’s 
not a matter over which any 
one could make himself placidly 
split grains into decimals; and 
it isn’t less honest, this fear, 
in places where it has only 
half the statistical basis it may 
have in others. ... No, the 
vital thing to remember is 
that such a fear does exist in 
some, in any, degree in the 
mind of every white Southern- 
er, gaining intensity wherever 
blacks outnumber whites, and 
that it is kept active by a 
constant succession of negro 
outrages scattered throughout 
the South, and of late years 
appearing occasionally in the 
North as well. 

“When I went to Bolton I 
found, but I could neither 
measure nor explain, this 
undercurrent of fear running 
through the lives of the white 
population. It was so strange 
to me that more than once, at 
first, I nearly got myself into 
trouble by betraying a doubt 
of its reality. But living more 
as a member of my landlord’s 
family than as a guest at his 
inn, I came to know and like 
and at last to understand him, 
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and through him a good few 
of his neighbours—hard-work- 
ing, serious, sturdy men, sim- 
ilar in much to your English 
yeomen of an earlier day— 
from whom most of these 
Americans were proud _ to 
claim descent. They gradu- 
ally taught me how real a 
force was this fear of which 
I’ve spoken, and made me see 
how deeply it coloured their 
lives. As I came in closer 
touch with them and with 
their families, I could feel 
more clearly what it was they 
felt; and before I had been 
long in the South this change 
in my point of view was fo- 
cussed, made personal and 
plain for me, by means of one 
of my landlord’s children. She 
was a frail little thing, hardly 
twelve years old, dainty as a 
linnet, and with all the bird’s 
timid appeal, all its delicate, 
shy joyousness; very tiny 
and fragile even for her 
slight age, with big masses of 
tawny gold hair almost too 
heavy for the slender neck 
to bear up. And her face 
was so sweet as the faint 
colour flowed and fied, and 
happiness deepened the grey 
eyes to purple, that one won- 
dered with awe into what mar- 
vel of loveliness girlhood and 
womanhood would transfigure 
so beautiful a child... . Small 
Katie and I hit it off from the 
start. She was as delightful 
as she was pretty; and I came 
to Bolton just at the beginning 
of her Thanksgiving holidays, 
so we'd plenty of chance to 
become fast friends at once. I 
was quite enough knocked up 
to enjoy the pleasant excuse 
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her companionship gave for 
not going too fast nor too far ; 
and five long days we spent 
idling about the nearer pas- 
tures after quail, paddling 
along the creeks for duck, ex- 
ploring, lazily, the resinous 
shadows of the pines—insepar- 
able. Then when term-time 
came again I often walked 
with her, in her father’s or 
grown-up brother’s stead, to 
and from school; for—think of 
it, you who live in security in 
England—there in the ‘ Black 
Belt’ it is not well that women 
or girls should go alone, even 
half a mile along a highroad. 
. .. And, as I grew fonder of 
my dear little playmate, I felt 
the Southerner’s fear growing 
in me. I began to know the 
bitterness of his intangible ter- 
ror, and taste what torment 
lay in this endless possibility 
of something too horrible even 
to be thought of clearly ; some- 
thing which threatened not me, 
but— Katie. Was there this 
danger to her? No matter 
how small the hideous chance 
might be, did there fall any- 
where, across even the most 
distant borders of her gentle 
life, one faintest vestige of 
such a ghastly shadow? The 
answer wrung me with the 
ceaseless racking stress of her 
father’s fear; made me know 
how, at home or abroad, speak- 
ing or in silence, awake or 
sleeping, it must never leave 
him—this fear that might 
drive a sane man mad.” 

The American’s voice sank 
and was still; and, while he 
stared at the glowing bed of 
coals to which the fire had 
fallen, I watched the steady 
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cadenced heave and fall of his 
shoulders as the deep breaths 
came and went. So we all sat 
—without speaking, without 
moving, deep in that ominous 
hush which comes sometimes 
before the outburst of a storm. 
Then Robarts, sitting beside 
the wood-box, threw a handful 
of dry birch splinters across 
the andirons; and when the 
little flames began to writhe 
and whisper the American 
spoke again, with a new sound 
growing in his voice,—such a 
sombre undertone as lurks in 
the pipes when they drone the 
first miserable notes of some 
wild lament. 

“T have gone so far,” he 
said, “that I will go on now to 
the end.... You were dis- 
cussing an academic problem 
of the white man’s morals, of 
his ethics, of his laws-—did you 
think what terrible misery 
might lie hid behind?” 

“It was three days before I 
meant to leave for the North. 
In one way I was sorry to go, 
for I’d come to like my Southern 
acquaintances. But, in another 
way, I was glad at going—for 
I had grown to love Katie; 
and I had so caught the con- 
tagion of fear that the sight of 
her was almost pain to me, but 
not to see her always near me 
was agony... . I walked to 
school that morning with her— 
with Katie, my golden-head, 
my little one. Then I went 
on, gun over shoulder and lunch 
in pocket, for a long day’s 
tramp in the country to think 
—to think over again a plan 
which had come to me: a plan 
to adopt Katie, to make her 
my child in all but blood, to 
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take her out of that shadowed 
South and keep her always 
with me to brighten my lonely 
North. . . . I was a bachelor, 
and like to remain one, as in- 
deed I have; rich enough and 
like to become richer ; with no 
family, now, nearer thancousins, 
and with not too many friends. 
Katie was the youngest of four 
motherless children, and her 
father could scarcely manage 
to keep outside the boundaries 
of poverty. I loved her—more 
than I had ever thought I 
could love again any one this 
side the doors of death; and 
Katie was fast learning to love 
me. What, then, was there 
impossible in my dear dream ? 
For the evening before I had 
spoken clearly enough to her 
father to test the danger of his 
refusal; and I could see how 
the struggle of his affection 
with itself must end if I made 
my offer definitely. . .. I 
kissed my darling at the 
school-gate as though she were 
already my own child—and so 
I counted her. I meant to 
spend all that day thinking 
over such a serious decision 
before it became irrevocable; 
but I’d never one instant’s 
doubt where the night would 
find me. . . . Well, I don’t 
think the quail took much harm 
from my gun. [I lost myself 
again and again, and my lunch 
lay forgotten in my pocket. 
My body wandered on alone, 
almost blindly, through the 
woods and pastures ; but in my 
heart I was walking hand in 
hand with dear, dear little 
Kate along sweet paths that 
led from happiness to happi- 
ness, on and on—on—and on— 
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forever. And God only knows 
what visions I did not see— 
only God. And so I roamed 
and dreamed into the sunset’s 
glow, and so I came through 
the dusk at last back to Bolton, 
and found the town seething 
with armed men, mad with 
rage and horror, and with 
women moaning and sobbing 
with horror and with fear. 
And a man I knew well as 
an intimate of my landlord’s 
caught me by thearm. ‘Here,’ 
he said, ‘come with me.. I’ve 
been waiting for you.’ ‘ What’s 
the matter?’ I asked. ‘Matter 
enough,’ he answered. ‘A 
nigger has outraged—has out- 
raged a white girl, and we're 
going to burn the damned 
hound, as he deserves.’ And 
for the moment his fearful 
threat loomed before me larger 
than the tragedy that caused 
it, and my old Northern train- 
ing and prejudices flashed up. 
I halted, and turned to him. 
‘Because a wretched negro,’ I 
said, ‘has been worse than any 
beast, you white men surely 
won’t throw aside all decency 
and all humanity, to take a 
revenge on the criminal more 
cruel than his crime.’ And in 
an instant I was looking into 
the muzzle of a Colt’s revolver. 
‘You Northern dog!’ he 
choked ; then, ‘ You fool— 
you blind fool! You may well 
call me cruel to let you live 
after that. But now you shall 
see what I would have spared 
you.’ 

“TI think I was fey — too 
filled with my own great 
happiness to be touched by 
the reality of anything out- 
side it, even by the crime 
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which had already been com- 
mitted, even by the penalty 
which was about to be re- 
quired. The outermost sur- 
faces of my mind must have 
understood that one outrage 
had just been perpetrated, and 
that another was in prepara- 
tion; but it seems to me my 
whole brain and heart and 
being were only full of my 
own joy. I could realise 
nothing else, I could think 
of nothing else clearly, except 
that in so many minutes, in 
so many seconds even, I should 
see Kate again—my little dar- 
ling—my child—mine now for 
ever. ... I was fey. I fol- 
lowed my companion through 
half the town, and never 
noticed the curious glances of 
those we met,—through the 
crowd gathered in front of 
my inn, and took no account 
of the pitying silence which 
let us pass,—into the room 
where my landlord sat, head 
sunk on breast, and still I 
could not read the message 
of his dumb_ immobility. 
Then my companion said: 
‘Here is a man who doesn’t 
believe in lynching, in burn- 
ing at the stake; who thinks 
Sam should be tried by jury 
—by a jury of niggers, per- 
haps, and just hanged — or 
maybe pardoned. And I’m 
going to take him in there,’ 
pointing towards a shut door. 
The bowed head made a 
gesture of dissent, but the 
other led me—fey, I was fey 
—in where something lay 
stretched on a_ bed, — some- 
thing covered with a sheet 
all blotched and stained with 
blood—something that stopped 
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my heart as a bullet might. 
‘I will show you the mercy 
that hound showed her,’ he 
said, and suddenly drew back 
that frightful sheet clear to 
the foot of the bed, and left 
me alone with — with what 
had been my darling — my 
little, little love—my Kate!” 

The fire had died down 
again, and we were almost in 
darkness except for a single 
candle burning low on the 
table behind us. But a flame 
shot up on the hearth as the 
American paused, and the 
gorged veins cast thick 
shadows across that temple 
and side of his neck which 
were towards me. I could 
see how hard he fought, and 
it was terrible to watch that 
struggle of the strong man 
at grips with such bitter pas- 
sion of wrath and of sorrow; 
but when I turned my eyes 
away, my very ears dinned 
with the furious turmoil of 
that silent combat. Then at 
last he was master of himself; 
but when he spoke again there 
surged in his voice the half- 
throttled diapason of a rage 
so fierce there came quick to 
my mind the charging roar 
of a wounded lion as I once 
heard it, and almost paid my 
life for the hearing. 

“How long I stood there 
motionless, rigid, I cannot 
tell— perhaps as much as a 
minute, perhaps no more than 
a thousand years. Then my 
whole former world split 
asunder and crashed in on 
me with all the added weight 
of my new lost happiness; 
and from that merciful first 
numbness of shock I came 
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back through agony heaped 
on agony to life again — to 
a life which had only one 
hope, one desire, one neces- 
sity, only one reason for being 
lived at all. . . . The sheriff 
gave up his prisoner to us 
with no more than a formal 
protest, and joined us him- 
self as we half led, half car- 
ried the negro to the Town 
Square. On the way one of 
the younger men struck at 
the black with a stick, but 
my landlord caught the blow 
on his arm, crying, ‘None of 
that!’ and the crowd growled, 
‘Don’t hurt him before his 
time—save him for the stake!’ 
At that word the negro threw 
himself on the ground, grind- 
ing his teeth and chattering 
with terror; and when we 
came finally to the square he 
still could not speak connect- 
edly until two or three buckets 
of cold water had been thrown 
over him. Then to those of 
us most nearly concerned, who 
gathered closely around, he told 
what—what had happened. 
“He was a full-blood negro, 
of extraordinary size and 
strength, and some thirty-odd 
years of age, who began work- 
ing for the child’s father as 
house-servant eleven years be- 
fore, and se had been thrown 
constantly with the little girl 
almost from her birth. He 
had often been ‘set to mind 
her’ when she was a baby; 
he had often played with her 
when she became a little older 
and showed towards him that 
fondness white children in old 
times so often had for their 
black foster - relatives, and he 
had always seemed fond of her. 
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Then as he grew into a man 
and earned a character for 
sobriety and fidelity unusual 
among negroes of his genera- 
tion, he came to be trusted 
more and more. There was 
the fatal mistake—and yet a 
mistake so hard to avoid 
making, even in that land of 
suspicion and fear, when he 
was past thirty, and married, 
and with children of his own. 
And now—and now he stood 
dripping and whimpering in- 
side a close ring of pale hard 
faces, picking at the links 
which held his handcuffs to- 
gether. Some one said he’d 
better tell the truth, as it 
would be no worse for him in 
the end ; and this he did, with 
a little jogging now and then, 
and a little shepherding back 
when he wandered off into 
‘camp - meeting’ exhortations 
to repentance and the like. He 
spoke, at last, quite rationally, 
and he was certainly sane; 
and he’d not been drinking 
either that day or recently. 
... He'd first, he said, been 
tempted to this crime a year 
before; but the opportunity 
hadn’t come then, and he didn’t 
think much more about it till 
he was sent this afternoon to 
bring the child home from 
school—a thing which hap- 
pened only very rarely, when it 
was nearly impossible for one 
of the white men of her family 
togo. Then it came suddenly 
to him, he said, that he would 
tell her I’d asked him to bring 
her to meet me in a certain 
wood, sufficiently far from the 
road and from any other 
houses, where he’d once met 
us with our lunch when Katie 
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and I had gone for a morning’s 
ramble and wanted to play at 
picnicking. If the child had 
refused, he wouldn’t have made 
any further attempt at that 
time—‘ Dat wud hev meant de 
Lawd wuz agin it,’ he said. 
If she had only refused or even 
hesitated, all would have been 
well—and remember there was 
not another negro she would 
have followed one step. But 
his story seemed perfectly 
natural. She went with him 
at once, he said, without the 
least suspicion. ... 1 cannot 
tell you all he told us—but she 
made as hard a struggle as her 
feeble strength would allow 
against his enormous force. In 
the desperation of her fear, she 
scratched his cheek—the marks 
were plain to be seen; and 
once she had clenched her teeth 
on his arm till the blood flowed 
—and can you imagine the 
agony of terror which would 
bring a gentle, timid child to 
that? . . She was alive 
nearly to the end, he said. 
When he tore her clothes off 
she lay still for a moment, and 
he thought she was dead ; but 
when he used the knife she 
screamed. ... After that she 
only moaned once or twice... . 
He was sure she was dead 
when he left her—and he 
seemed to feel escape was hope- 
less. Anyway, he came at 
once to Bolton to find the 
sheriff, and took him one side 
and confessed what he’d done 
and begged to be taken to 
Atlanta before it became 
known. ... ‘An’ now, mar- 
sers, I’se sorry foh de trubble 
I done bin mek you-all, an’ 
pleeze t’ jess hang me so’s de 
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good Gawd’ll fergive ye as I 
does.’ 

“We didn’t hang him. We 
burned him slowly —slowly, 
with a calculating fury that 
required of him the last pang 
he owed for his crime. It 
seemed as if the memory of 
her sufferings could be softened 
only by the sight of his—as if 
life could only be made bear- 
able for us, could only become 
livable at all, by the bitterest 
balancing of accounts we could 
make him render. We burned 
him slowly; yet he endured 
only what the law and the 
church commonly decreed three 
centuries ago. Such punish- 
ments found those willing to 
execute them then, and I could 
not hesitate now when I re- 
membered what I had seen on 
that bed—the bruised, bloodied 
nakedness to which this black’s 
brutality had brought what 
was so modest, so pure, so piti- 
fully small, so defenceless—the 
horrible agony and terror star- 
ing from her dead eyes—the 
nameless mutilation his knife 
had inflicted. . . . We burned 
him slowly — slowly — slowly 

” The American’s voice 
was tense as steel wire strained 
almost to breaking. 

“You and I may spin fine 
cobwebs of criminology and 
measure punishment by deli- 
cate ethical standards—when 
our blood’s cold. But touch 
our women, and while we’re 
men we will oftener act in- 
stantly, for our honour’s sake, 
than stop to think; or fire 
our blood with such an intoler- 
able injury to a child—then 
everything that is best and 
fiercest in us, everything that 
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is highest and wildest, all of 
everything of every sort that 
may move men, all cries for 
vengeance—for a vengeance as 
terrible, as complete, as the 
crime.” He sprang to his 
feet and stood towering above 
us, and suddenly his voice 
snapped the bonds of his con- 
trol, and all his rage, his pain, 
rang out in one rasping cry of 
“Vengeance!” 

Then he stood silent, his 
hands gripped tight at his 
sides for quite a minute. And 
I was beginning to think how 
tragic his story had been, and 
how curiously un-English it 
was to tell it to a lot of men 
all utter strangers save one— 
when he spoke again, and with 
more calmness than I could 
have believed possible after 
such passion of the moment 
before. 

“T don’t attempt to defend 
lynching,” he said, “nor to ex- 
cuse it, nor to palliate it. But 
do you still feel it is always— 
what you called it a little while 
ago — ‘utterly inexplicable’? 
Is it utterly inexplicable—to 
you—now? Can any one of 
you at this moment say worse 
of me, the confessed lyncher, 
than, ‘There, but for the grace 
of God, goes myself’?” 

And suddenly he whipped 
round on Robarts, with the 
lashing speed of a cobra when 
it strikes—“Can you say more 
than that? Tell me—is what 
I did inexplicable to you ?” 

Robarts wrenched forward in 
his chair, his face pinched and 
pallid in the red glow of the 
embers— 

“God!” he whispered, “if 
it had been my little Alice.” 
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BY ALFRED NOYES. 


(Jo RC. L) 


Another temple and another song 
Are mine, though far away, 
And these but do them wrong. 


Those, in my dreams, outlast the world’s decay ; 
But these, but these, I know 
May scarce outlive the day. 


Ah, take—not these, but those that, long ago 
Crowning the Grecian Sea 
With gleams of rose and snow, 


Here, as I dream, still wait, still wait for me! 
Take, ere the dream be gone, 

My surging Odyssey, 
My pillared Parthenon. 


BOOK IV. 


Dawn, everlasting and almighty Dawn, 

Hailed by ten thousand names of death and birth, 
Who, chiefly by thy name of Sorrow, seem’st 

To half the world a sunset, God’s great Dawn, 
Fair light of all earth’s partings till we meet 
Where Dawn and sunset, mingling East and West, 
Shall make in some deep Orient of the soul 

One radiant Rose of Love for evermore; 

Teach me, oh teach to bear thy broadening light, 
Thy deepening wonder, lest as old dreams fade 
With love’s unfaith, like wasted hours of youth 
And dim illusions vanish in thy beam, 

Their rapture and their anguish break my heart 
Which loved them, and must love for ever now. 
Let thy great sphere of splendour, ring by ring 
For ever widening, draw new seas, new skies, 
Within my ken; yet, as I still must bear 

This love, help me to grow in spirit with thee. 
Dawn on my song which trembles like a cloud 
Pierced with thy beauty. Rise, shine, as of old 
Across the wondering ocean in the sight 

Of those world-wandering mariners, when earth 
Rolled flat up to the Gates of Paradise 
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And each slow mist that curled its gold away 
From each new sea they furrowed into pearl 

Might bring before their blinded mortal eyes 

God and the Glory. Lighten as on the soul 

Of him that all night long in torment dire, 

Anguish and thirst unceasing for thy ray 

Upon that lonely Patagonian shore 

Had lain as on the bitterest coasts of Hell. 

For all night long, mocked by the dreadful peace 
Of world-wide seas that darkly heaved and sank 
With cold recurrence, like the slow, sad breath 

Of a fallen Titan dying all alone 

In lands beyond all human loneliness, 

While far and wide glimmers that broken targe 
Hurled from tremendous battle with the gods, 

And, as he breathes in pain, the chain-mail rings 
Round his broad breast a muffled rattling make 
For many a league, so seemed the sound of waves 
Upon those beaches—there, be-mocked all night, 
Beneath Magellan’s gallows, Drake had watched 
Beside his dead; and over him the stars 

Paled as the silver chariot of the moon 

Drove, and her white steeds ramped in a fury of foam 
On splendid peaks of cloud. The Golden Hynde 
Slept with those other shadows on the bay. 
Between him and his home the Atlantic heaved; 
And, on the other side, across the strait 

Of starry sheen that softly rippled and flowed 
Betwixt the mainland and his isle, it seemed 

Hell Gates indeed burst open. The night yawned 
Like a foul wound. Black shapes of the outer dark 
Poured out of forests older than the world; 

And, just as reptiles that take form and hue, 
Speckle and blotch, in strange assimilation 

From thorn and scrub and stone and the waste earth 
Through which they crawl, so that almost they seem 
The incarnate spirits of their wilderness, 

Were these most horrible kindred of the night. 
fZonian glooms unfathomable, grim aisles, 
Grotesque, distorted boughs and dancing shades 
Out-belched their dusky brood on the dim shore; 
Monsters with sooty limbs, red-raddled eyes, 

And faces painted yellow, women and men ;— 
Fierce, naked giants howling to the moon; 

And loathlier Gorgons with long snaky tresses 
Pouring vile purple over pendulous breasts 

Like wine-bags. On the mainland beach they lit 

A brushwood fire that reddened creek and cove 
And lapped their swarthy limbs with hideous tongues 
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Of flame; so near that by their light Drake saw 
The blood upon the dead man’s long black hair 
Clotting corruption. The fierce funeral pyre 

Of all things fair seemed rolling on that shore; 

And in that dull red battle of smoke and flame, 
While the sea crunched the pebbles, and dark drums 
Rumbled out of the gloom as if this earth 

Had some titanic tigress for a soul 

Purring in forests of Eternity 

Over her own grim dreams, his lonely spirit 

Passed through the circles of a world-wide hell 
Darker than ever Dante roamed,—no gulf 

Was this of fierce harmonious reward, 

Where Evil moans in anguish after death, 

Where all men reap as they have sown, where gluttons 
Gorge upon toads and usurers gulp hot streams 

Of molten gold. This was that wilder hell 

Which hath no harmony to mortal ears, 

But seems the reeling and tremendous dream 

Of some omnipotent madman. There he saw 

The naked giants dragging to the flames 

Young captives hideous with a new despair: 

He saw great craggy blood-stained stones upheaved 
To slaughter, saw through mists of blood and fire 
The cannibal feast prepared, saw filthy hands 

Rend limb from limb, and almost dreamed he saw 
Foul mouths a-drip with quivering human flesh 

And horrible laughter in the crimson storm 

That clomb and leapt and stabbed at the high heaven 
Till the whole night seemed saturate with red. 





And all night long upon the Golden Hynde, 

A cloud upon the waters, brave Tom Moone 
Watched o’er the bulwarks for some dusky plunge 
To warn him if that savage crew should mark 

His captain and swim over to his isle. 

Whistle in hand he watched, his boat well ready, 
His men low-crouched around him, swarthy faces 
Grim-chinned upon the taffrail, muttering oaths 
That trampled down the fear i’ their bristly throats, 
While at their sides a dreadful hint of steel 

Sent stray gleams to the stars. But little heed 
Had Drake of all that menaced him, though oft 
Some wandering giant, belching from the feast, 
All blood-besmeared, would come so near he heard 
His heavy breathing o’er the narrow strait. 

Yet little care had Drake, for though he sat 
Bowed in the body above his quiet dead, 

His burning spirit wandered through the wastes, 
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Wandered through hells behind the apparent hell, 
Horrors immeasurable, clutching at dreams 

Found fair of old, but now most foul. The world 
Leered at him through its old remembered mask 

Of beauty: the green grass that clothed the fields 
Of England (shallow, shallow fairy dream !) 

What was it but the hair of dead men’s graves, 
Rooted in death, enriched with all decay? 

And like a leprosy the hawthorn bloom 

Crawled o’er the whitening bosom of the spring; 
And bird and beast and insect, ay and man, 

How fat they fed on one another’s blood! 

And Love, what faith in Love, when spirit and flesh 
Are found of such a filthy composition ? 

And Knowledge, God, his mind went reeling back 
To that dark voyage on the deadly coast 

Of Panama, where one by one his men 

Sickened and died of some unknown disease, 

Till Joseph, his own brother, in his arms 

Died; and Drake trampled down all tender thought, 
All human grief, and sought to find the cause, 

For his crew’s sake, the ravenous unknown cause 

Of that fell scourge. Yea, in his own dark cabin, 
Lit by the wild light of the swinging lanthorn, 

He laid the naked body on that board 

Where they had supped together. He took the knife 
From the ague-stricken surgeon’s palsied hands, 

And while the ship rocked in the eternal seas 

And dark waves lapped against the rolling hulk 
Making the silence terrible with voices, 

He opened his own brother’s cold white corse, 

That pale deserted mansion of a soul, 

Bidding the surgeon mark, with his own eyes, 

While yet he had strength to use them, the foul spots, 
The swollen liver, the strange sodden heart, 

The yellow intestines. Yea, his dry lips hissed 
There in the stark face of Eternity 

‘“*Seést thou? Seéstthou? Knowest thou what it means?” 
Then, like a dream up-surged the belfried night 

Of Saint Bartholomew, the scented palaces 

Whence harlots leered out on the twisted streets 

Of Paris, choked with slaughter! Europe flamed 
With human torches, living altar candles, 

Lighted before the Cross where men had hanged 
The Christ of little children. Cirque by cirque 

The world-wide hell reeled round him, East and West, 
To where the tortured Indians worked the will 

Of lordly Spain in golden-famed Peru. 

“God, is thy world a madman’s dream?” he groaned: 
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And suddenly, the clamour on the shore 

Sank and that savage horde melted away 

Into the midnight forest as it came, 

Leaving no sign, save where the brushwood fire 
Still smouldered like a ruby in the gloom; 

And into the inmost caverns of his mind 

That other clamour sank, and there was peace. 
“A madman’s dream,” he whispered, “ Ay, to me 
A madman’s dream,” but better, better far 

Than that which bears upon its awful gates, 
Gates of a hell defined, unalterable, 

Abandon hope all ye who enter here! 

Here, here at least the dawn hath power to bring 
New light, new hope, new battles. Men may fight 
And sweep away that evil, if no more, 

At least from the small circle of their swords; 
Then die, content if they have struck one stroke 
For freedom, knowledge, brotherhood; one stroke 
To hasten that great kingdom God proclaims 
Each morning through the trumpets of the Dawn. 


And far away, in Italy, that night 

Young Galileo, gazing upward, heard 

The self-same whisper from the abyss of stars 
Which lured the soul of Shakespeare as he lay 
Dreaming in May-sweet England, even now, 
And with its infinite music called once more 
The soul of Drake out to the unknown West. 


Now like a wild rose in the fields of heaven 

Slipt forth the slender fingers of the Dawn 

And drew the great grey eastern curtains back 

From the ivory saffroned couch. Rosily slid 

One shining foot and one warm rounded knee 

From silken coverlets of the tossed-back clouds. 

Then, like the meeting after desolate years, 

Face to remembered face, Drake saw the Dawn 

Step forth in naked splendour o’er the sea; 

Dawn, bearing still her rich divine increase 

Of beauty, love, and wisdom round the world; 

The same, yet not the same. So strangely gleamed 

Her pearl and rose across the sapphire waves 

That scarce he knew the dead man at his feet. 

His world was made anew. Strangely his voice 

Rang through that solemn Eden of the morn 

Calling his men, and stranger than a dream 

Their boats black-blurred against the crimson East, 

Or flashing misty sheen where’er the light 

Smote on their smooth wet sides, like seraph ships 
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Moved in a dewy glory towards the land; 

Their oars of glittering diamond broke the sea 

As by enchantment into burning jewels 

And scattered rainbows from their flaming blades. 
The clear green water lapping round their prows, 
The words of sharp command as now the keels 
Crunched on his lonely shore, and the following wave 
Leapt slapping o’er the sterns, in that new light 
Were more than any miracle. At last 

Drake, as they grouped a little way below 

The crumbling sandy cliff whereon he stood, 
Seeming to overshadow them as he loomed 

A cloud of black against the crimson sky, 

Spoke, as a man may hardly speak but once: 

**My seamen, oh my friends, companions, kings ; 
For I am least among you, being your captain ; 
And ye are men, and all men born are kings; 

Ay, all men born, and I the least of these 

Because I must usurp the throne of God 

And sit in judgment; ay, and now must set 

My seal upon the red wax of this blood, 

This blood of my dead friend, ere it grow cold. 
Not all the waters of that mighty sea 

Could wash my hands of sin if I should now 
Falter upon my path. But look to it, you, 

Whose word was doom last night to this dead man; 
Look to it, I say, look to it! Brave men might shrink 
From this great voyage; but the heart of him 
Who dares turn backward now must be so hardy 
That God might make a thousand millstones of it 
To hang about the necks of those that hurt 

Some little child, and cast them in the sea. 

Yet if ye will be found so more than bold, 

Speak now, and I will hear you; God will judge. 
But ye shall take four ships of these my five, 

Tear out the lions from their painted shields, 

And speed you homeward. Leave me but one ship, 
My Golden Hynde, and five good friends, nay one, 
To watch when I must sleep, and I will prove 
This judgment just against the winds of the world. 
Now ye that will return, speak, let me know you, 
Or be for ever silent; for I swear 

Over this butchered body, if any swerve 

Hereafter from the straight and perilous way, 

He shall not die alone. What? Will none speak? 
My comrades and my friends! Yet ye must learn, 
Ay, mark me, friends, I’d have you all to know 
That ye are kings. I’ll have no jealousies 

Aboard my fleet. I'll have the gentleman 
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To pull and haul wi’ the seaman. I'll not have 
That canker of the Spaniards in my fleet. 

Ye that were captains, I cashier you all. 

I’ll have no captains; I’ll have nought but seamen, 
Obedient to my will, because I serve 

England. What, will ye murmur? Now, beware, 
Lest I should bid you homeward all alone, 

You whose white hands are found too delicate 

For aught but dallying with your jewelled swords! 
And thou, too, master Fletcher, my ship’s chaplain, 
Mark me, I’ll have no priest-craft. I have heard 
Overmuch talk of judgment from thy lips, 

God’s judgment here, God’s judgment there, upon us! 
Whene’er the winds are contrary, thou takest 
Their powers upon thee for thy moment’s end. 
Thou art God’s minister, not God’s oracle: 

Chain up thy tongue a little, or, by His wounds, 
If thou canst read this wide world like a book, 
Thou hast so little to fear, I’ll set thee adrift 

On God’s great sea to find thine own way home. 
Why, ’tis these very tyrannies o’ the soul 

We strike at when we strike at Spain for England; 
And shall we here, in this great wilderness, 
Ungrappled and unchallenged, out of sight, 

Alone, without one struggle, sink that flag 

Which, when the cannon thundered, could but stream 
Triumphant over all the storms of death. 

Nay, master Wynter and my gallant captains, 

I see ye are tamed. Take up your ranks again 

In humbleness, remembering ye are kings, 

Kings for the sake and by the will of England, 
Therefore her servants till your lives’ last end. 

Oh friends, mistake not this, our little fleet 

Is freighted with the golden heart of England, 
And, if we fail, that golden heart will break. 

The world’s wide eyes are on us, and our souls 
Are woven together into one great flag 

Of England. Shall we strike it? Shall it be rent 
Asunder with small discord, party strife, 
Ephemeral conflict of contemptible tongues, 

Or shall it be blazoned, blazoned evermore 

On the most heaven-wide page of history ? 

This is that hour, I know it in my soul, 

When we must choose for England. Ye are kings, 
And sons of Vikings, exiled from your throne. 
Have ye forgotten? Nay, your blood remembers! 
There is your kingdom, Vikings, that great ocean 
Whose tang is in your nostrils. Ye must choose 
Whether to re-assume it now for England, 
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To claim its thunders for her panoply, 

To lay its lightnings in her sovereign hands, 
Win her the great commandment of the sea 
And let its glory roll with her dominion 
Round the wide world for ever, sweeping back 
All evil deeds and dreams. Oh, ye must learn 
Here in this golden dawn our great emprise 

Is greater than we knew. Eye hath not seen, 
Ear hath not heard what came across the dark 
Last night, as there anointed with that blood 
I knelt and saw the wonder that should be. 

I saw new heavens of freedom, a new earth 
Released from all old tyrannies. I saw 

The brotherhood of man, for which we rode, 
Most ignorant of the splendour of our spears, 
Against the crimson dynasties of Spain. 

Oh, England, England, home and hope and love, 
Oh, little island, far, how far away, 

I saw thee shatter the whole world of hate, 

I saw the sunrise on thy helmet flame 

With new-born hope for all the world in thee! 
Come now, to sea, to sea!” 


And ere they knew 
What power impelled them, with one mighty cry 
They lifted up their hearts to the new dawn 
And hastened down the shores and launched the boats, 
And in the fierce white out-draught of the waves 
Thrust with their brandished oars and the boats leapt 
Out, and they settled at the groaning thwarts, 
And the white water boiled before their blades, 
As, with Drake’s iron hand upon the helm, 
His own boat led the way; and ere they knew 
What power as of a wind bore them along, 
Anchor was up, their hands were on the sheets, 
The sails were broken out and that small squadron 
Was flying like a sea-bird to the South. 


(To be continued. ) 
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CHINS AND CHARACTER, 


BY DR LOUIS ROBINSON. 


Ir there is one point on 
which all physiognomists seem 
agreed, it is that firmness of 
character is expressed in the 
chin and lower jaw. We all 
exercise our knowledge of this 
branch of the science continu- 
ally, when brought face to face 
with a stranger, and it hardly 
ever leads us astray. There is 
something quite unmistakable 
in the lower half of the face of 
a man of determined character. 
It can be read at a glance, and 
from almost any point of view. 

Strictly speaking, although 
we all talk familiarly of a “firm 
chin,” the anatomical chin is 
not the part which is chiefly 
concerned in giving that cast 
of visage which goes with a 
determined will. It is possible 
to have a fairly well developed 
chin and yet to be as unstable 
as water. The chin proper, 
which may be defined as that 
part of the lower jaw immedi- 
ately adjacent to the “sym- 
physis” (or line where the two 
halves of the bone are joined 
in front), appears to be quite 
distinct, when we consider its 
anatomical history, from that 
part of the mandible which 
gives an index of will power. 
Some curious facts in anthro- 
pology have recently been 
brought to light through a 
study of this true chin, chief 
of which is the reason why 
man comes to differ markedly 
in this part of his structure 
from all other beings. It is 





scarcely necessary to state 
that the chin is a distinctively 
human characteristic. But ap- 
parently no one has hitherto 
attempted to solve the problem 
of its origin or primary uses. 
This, however, although no 
longer a mystery, is a matter 
which is hardly ripe for popu- 
lar exposition, and I do not 
propose to discuss it here. 

At first sight the problem as 
to the nature of the link which 
we all admit to exist between 
the will and the jawbone ap- 
pears wellnigh insoluble. Why 
should a man who has cer- 
tain mental characteristics, the 
origin of which must without 
doubt be looked for in the 
tissues of the brain, show a 
clear and unmistakable sign 
of them in his lower jaw more 
than anywhere else? Although 
the pronouncements of phren- 
ologists as to the outward and 
visible signs of various mental 
qualities have been to a great 
extent discredited, we all admit 
the existence of a certain con- 
formity between the shape of 
the head and the mental char- 
acter; and one must admit 
also that this correspondence 
may depend upon the com- 
parative development of certain 
lobes of the brain which con- 
tain the physical mechanism 
of this or that mental faculty. 
But in the case before us there 
can be no question of “organs” 
or “bumps,” such as the phren- 
ologist depends upon in read- 
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ing character from the shape 
of the head. The lower jaw is, 
anatomically, as independent of 
the brain as is the hand or 
foot. How, then, are we to 
account for the invariable cor- 
respondence between a certain 
shape of jaw and certain 
mental or moral qualities? 
Sometimes, especiallyamongst 
a mixed race like that inhabit- 
ing these islands, a problem 
such as this can be solved by 
searching into racial history. 
Every one knows that among 
our fellow-men red hair carries 
with it certain peculiarities of 
temper. Breeders of domestic 
animals also recognise many 
kindred links between inward 
and outward characteristics. 
Thus a chestnut horse with 
white legs usually has a fiery 
temper, a brown roan horse 
is almost invariably placid, 
and a rat-tailed horse can 
almost certainly be depended 
upon as a strenuous worker. 
Correspondences of a like kind 
can be found among dogs and 
cattle, especially in the case 
of the more recent breeds. 
Black retriever dogs are sup- 
posed to have derived both 
their characteristic coats and 
treacherous tempers from a 
strain of wolfish blood im- 
ported by way of Newfound- 
land, while among shorthorn 
cattle the wildness often ob- 
served in white animals may 
perhaps find its explanation in 
Chillingham Park. In all prob- 
ability most of such instances 
of correlation may be explained 
by the fact that, among the 
ancestry of modern mixed 
races, some tribe of men or 
breed of animals possessed in 
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a marked degree both the in. 
ward and outward character- 
istics which we now find 
associated, and that wherever 
the one shows the other is still 
linked with it. Most likely 
some deep-blooded and _ hot- 
blooded Celtic tribe of the pre- 
historic ages is accountable for 
the people among us whose 
temper and complexion have 
been vulgarly summed up in 
the word “ginger.” In like 
manner one may perhaps infer a 
primeval race of rat-tailed wild 
horses who lived a strenuous life 
in some region where flies and 
provender were not abundant. 
It does not seem possible, 
however, to interpret the link 
between the jaw and the char- 
acter in this way, since it ap- 
parently exists in equal degree 
among every section of the 
human race. It is, in fact, 
almost as easy to form an 
opinion as to the firmness of 
character of a Negro, a China- 
man, or a Carib, from the shape 
of his lower jaw, as in the 
case of a European. I say 
almost as easy, because, in the 
case of the primitive savage, 
the shape of the jaw is gen- 
erally influenced by the ex- 
tremely hard work which the 
teeth have to do in the masti- 
cation of coarse food. This 
fact, although apparently a 
complication of the problem, 
if looked at in another way 
gives us a very useful clue. 
There can be very little doubt 
that the jawbone is greatly 
influenced both in size and 
shape by the vigorous actions 
of the muscles attached to its 
surfaces. It is surprising how 


rapidly the shape of many of 
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the bones of the human body 
may be altered, even in adult 
life, by the use or disuse of 
muscles. Every surgeon who 
has to examine the part of a 
limb which remains intact after 
an amputation has observed 
how rapidly the bones which 
have been rendered useless 
diminish in size and strength. 
A remarkable instance of this 
kind came under the writer’s 
observation recently. It is 
well known that a blacksmith, 
by the continual and vigorous 
use of his right arm, obtains 
not only remarkable muscular 
development, but also quite as 
remarkable osseous develop- 
ment. This is most easily 
observed in the collar - bone, 
which, on the side of the work- 
ing arm, is thick, crooked, and 
rough for the attachment of 
powerful muscles, such as the 
pectoral and deltoid. 

A working engineer, who 
had been doing a good deal of 
anvil work, and whose right 
arm was developed accordingly, 
was so unfortunate as to lose 
the limb in a machinery acci- 
dent. Almost as soon as the 
poor fellow was out of hospital, 
he determined to train his left 
arm and hand for the work, 
and with splendid resolution 
he succeeded in doing so. Al- 
though he was already a 
middle-aged man, not only did 
the muscles of his left arm 
grow thick and powerful, but 
the bones, especially the collar- 
bone, underwent within a 
few months a corresponding 
change. On examining him a 
short time ago, I found that 
his right collar-bone had be- 
come as slender and smooth as 
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@ woman’s; whereas the left 
had become not only greatly 
thickened and strengthened, 
but had acquired that peculiar 
“S$ ”-like curve usually found 
upon a blacksmith’s right side. 
This curious crookedness of the 
collar- bone attached to the 
smith’s smiting arm, by the 
way, probably saves the body 
from the jar which would 
otherwise be conveyed to it 
from the use of the hammer. 

Now it is easy to see that, 
supposing certain powerful 
muscles, such as are attached 
to the lower jaw, were to be- 
come vigorously active, one 
might in like manner expect 
a change in the configura- 
tion of the bone and in the 
outline of the face. That 
such changes do occur can be 
shown without the introduction 
of moral or physiognomical 
problems. 

Until within the last few 
months the crews of our fight- 
ing ships have had to live 
mainly upon “hard tack.” 
Such food throws heavy work 
on the muscles of mastication, 
and, a8 @ consequence, one 
never sees & sailor with a weak 
jaw. The writer’s attention 
was first drawn to this fact 
when some years ago he had 
to pass a number of boys from 
a London parish district into 
the Navy. These lads would 
from time to time reappear in 
their old haunts when visiting 
their relatives. The change 
in them was indeed remark- 
able, and was made more man- 
ifest when they were consorting 
with their old schoolfellows 
and companions who had never 
left the life of the streets, 
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Undoubtedly the most notice- 
able improvement in them, 
next to their superior stature 
and healthy appearance, was 
the total change in the shape 
and expression of their faces. 
On analysing this, one found 
that it was to be mainly ac- 
counted for by the increased 
growth and improved angle of 
the lower jaw. 

Recently a remarkable de- 
monstration of the same fact 
was seen in a crowded London 
railway station. A _ train 
loaded with some hundreds of 
blue-jackets was standing in 
the station just at the time 
when the platform was 
thronged with citizens on their 
way to the suburbs. Most of 
the sailors were looking out of 
the windows, and the crowd 
on the platform was looking at 
the sailors. The contrast be- 
tween the two sets of jaws 
thus brought vis-a-vis with one 
another was most striking. 
Here, on the one side, one had 
the average civilian, belonging 
to no one class (many were ob- 
viously tradesmen, mechanics, 
and clerks), but who had been 
nourished upon the elaborately 
prepared food common to all 
tables among highly civilised 
peoples. On the other were a 
number of men, not very dif- 
ferent in origin, but who had 
from their youth up been com- 
pelled to chew the notoriously 
hard biscuit and beef with 
which our seamen have been 
provided by hide-bound naval 
tradition for over a century. 

A similar development of 
the lower jaw appears to re- 
sult from the habit of chewing 
“gum,” which is common in 
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the United States. Certainly 
among the classes where this 
habit is prevalent one can 
detect a wider dental arch 
than the average, and also 
an increased prominence of 
the lower jaw. Tobacco-chew- 
ing, a loathsome habit which 
happily appears to be going 
out of fashion among civilised 
people, has been productive of 
a cast of countenance which 
will remain historic for all time. 
“Uncle Sam” will probably be 
for ever portrayed as an in- 
dividual “lean of flank and 
lank of jaw,” as Oliver Wendell 
Holmes verbally depicts him 
in his humorous apotheosis. 
Those familiar with the por- 
traits of the great soldiers of 
the American Civil War can 
hardly fail to have been struck 
by the curious family like- 
ness which runs through their 
dour determined visages. It 
is scarcely too much to say 
that this military type is prac- 
tically extinct in America 
now. Almost to a man, 
these long-faced sallow heroes 
were tobacco-chewers, as were 
also many of the prominent 
statesmen of the same period. 
It was, however, by no means 
exclusively an American cus- 
tom. Most people of middle 
age can remember, among 
sailors and working men of 
Great Britain, men with long 
angular jaws and wrinkled 
sallow cheeks resembling those 
of that extinct ruminant, the 
“typical Yankee” of cari- 
cature. 

It is worth while to note 
in passing that there is one 
facial trait that the tobacco- 
chewer possesses in common 
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with the man-of-war’s man 
and nearly all hard - living 
savages and barbarians. His 
mouth shuts firmly, conveying 
the impression that he knows 
hisown mind. The same may 
be said of most of the portraits 
which have come down to us 
from ancient and medieval 
times. Let any one curious 
in such matters compare these 
portraits with those of modern 
people, such as may be seen 
in any photographer’s window, 
and he will find that it is 
quite exceptional to see among 
contemporary faces that easy 
and firm set of the mouth, 
depending on the shape of 
the lips and jaws, which is 
so necessary to the dignity 
of the human countenance. 
Three faces out of four which 
we encounter as we pass along 
the street lack “‘ character” for 
the same reason. 

When we consider how many 
otherwise pleasing faces among 
young people of modern times 
are marred by a certain weak- 
ness in the outline of the jaw, 
probably due to the fact that 
our food is now so elaborately 
prepared for us as to need 
but little muscular effort in 
mastication, one wonders that 
none of the astute and push- 
ing people now fguring as 
improvers of hvman _ looks 
have offered their services as 
professors of jaw gymnastics. 

One result of the “soft 
tack” on which we are now 
all living is that the lower 
jaw does not attain growth 
enough to accommodate all 
the teeth, which, as a con- 
sequence, become crowded and 
defective. 
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Theories have been put for- 
ward that the human species 
is undergoing an evolutionary 
change, and that the number 
of his teeth is diminishing, 
because in some cases the 
wisdom teeth do not appear 
above the gum, or only appear 
in a very modified form. This 
is not sound science, if the 
views of most students of 
Evolution are well based. 
Probably in almost every case 
this defective development is 
due to individual jaw-indolence, 
and not to racial degeneration. 
Were the next crop of children 
to be as lightly clothed and 
as hardly fed as were the 
brats of the root- and acorn- 
eating ages, the survivors 
would have a dental equip- 
ment as efficient as that of 
the Ancient Britons. 

Having now, I hope, made 
it sufficiently plain that the 
shape of the human jaw may 
be influenced in early life by 
the action of muscles upon 
the bone, let us see what 
bearing this fact has upon 
the main question with which 
we set out. If it can be 
shown that an innate ob- 
stinacy of disposition gives 
rise to habitual activity of 
the biting muscles, we shall 
not be far from a solution. 

There can be no doubt that 
the chief ingredients of our 
moral nature come into the 
world with us. Without going 
into metaphysics and discuss- 
ing the primal causes as to 
the constitutional differences 
between soul and soul, we 
can say with confidence that 
certain specific arrangements 
of the nerve cells of the brain, 
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which exist in each of us ab 
initio, have to do with the out- 
ward manifestations of those 
differences. Not only is the 
boy the father of the man, 
but the embryo is father of 
the boy. Very early in in- 
fancy it is possible to observe 
the differences of disposition 
between those who are natur- 
ally timid and those who are 
naturally courageous, between 
the placid nature and the 
querulous. Every man of 
obstinate will was a_ wilful 
youth and a wilful baby. 
Now, every one knows that 
when we face a sudden crisis 
of life in a resolute mood we 
instinctively “set our teeth.” 
To get an answer tothe question 
why this is the case we must 
go back very far indeed, to 
a state of development when 
practically every serious diffi- 
culty, whether social or other, 
—except such as demanded in- 
stant flight,—was settled by 
vigorous biting. I have re- 
peatedly drawn attention to 
the fact that we have more 
relics of primordial instincts and 
habits in our nervous systems 
than in our physical structure, 
and this is no exception to the 
rule. Although ever so many 
thousand years out of date, the 
old nervous currents are still 
set going by the same stimuli 
that first called them forth. 
Darwin shows, in his book en- 
titled ‘The Expression of the 
Emotions in Man and Animals,’ 
that a sneer is really the rem- 
nant of a very expressive threat, 
viz., a lifting of the lip to display 
the formidable canine teeth. In 
like manner the action of set- 
ting the teeth, which consists 
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in bracing the biting muscles 
(just as a batsman braces the 
muscles of his arms as the ball 
approaches), is a relic of the 
habit of getting ready to tackle 
a foe, or a difficulty, in the 
simple prehistoric way: nature 
for the moment being oblivious 
of the fact that the old dental 
tactics have been superseded. 
Moreover, careful observation 
of very young children has 
shown that, even before there 
are any teeth to bite with, the 
infant in a determined mood 
clenches its gums together by 
contracting its temporal and 
masseter muscles. I am in- 
clined to think that the action 
of the temporal is more res- 
ponsible for the determined jaw 
than that of the masseter. 
This may perhaps explain the 
difference, which is readily 
discernible, between the square 
jaw which indicates determina- 
tion and that to which atten- 
tion has already been drawn 
which comes from chewing 
hard food. In _ hard - biting 
animals, such as the bull-dog 
and the badger, it is the fully 
developed temporal muscle 
which gives the characteristic 
bulging behind the cheeks; 
and in a man of determined 
visage not only do we get the 
effect of a constant pull of the 
powerful muscle upon the 
angles of the lower jawbone, 
but also the equally character- 
istic fulness of outline of that 
part of the head between the 
upper margin of the ear and 
the brow, where its fleshy body 
takes origin from the skull. 
Broadly speaking — although 
they both act together, the 
temporal appears to be the 
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biting muscle as far as fighting 
teeth are concerned, while the 
masseter is the biting muscle 
as far as chewing teeth are 
concerned. 

Now, given our infant born 
with a vigorous and dogged 
will, who habitually braces the 
above-mentioned muscles when- 
ever that will is brought into 
conflict with those of other 
people, we shall have a corres- 
ponding growth of the mandible 
taking place from the very 
first. Asa rule, in young faces, 
owing to the changes necessary 
in the growing jaw for the for- 
mation of teeth, and also to 
the fact that there is a mask 
of adipose tissue giving a 
general roundness to the face, 
the development of the angle 
of the jaw is not very obvious. 
Moreover, during the long edu- 
cational period when sub- 
missiveness to authority is an 
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important virtue, and when 
most of the serious difficulties 
of life are met by parents and 
others, a dogged determination 
of character and its physical 
manifestations are not much to 
the fore. Hence it happens 
that it is when the real battle 
of life begins we as a rule first 
notice that the round-faced boy 
or girl has, often within a very 
short time, become a square- 
jawed and formidable person. 
Whether the squareness of 
jaw denote a laudable strength 
and firmness of character, or 
mere stupid pig-headedness, is 
not a part of our present prob- 
lem. This must depend upon 
the presence or absence of such 
brain cells as are necessary 
for the manifestation of other 
mental and moral faculties, 
which are quite distinct from 
the nervous mechanism of the 
strong will. 
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CHAPTER XVIII. 


Yes, that was one bright 
day in the dismal season, the 
day she tutored the Pilgrim 
widow in the newer commerce. 
There was a happy night to 
follow soon, and it is my grief 
that my pen cannot grasp the 
spirit of it, so that reading 
you would laugh with her and 
whiles be eerie. There was 
little in the thing itself, but 
it met in some degree the 
expectations that her father’s 
tales of Scotland had sent 
home with her. Hitherto all 
had been natural and wellnigh 
commonplace that she had ex- 
perienced, all except the sounds 
she could hear as she lay in 
her attic bed—the wind-call, 
and the honk of geese, and the 
feeling of an island hopelessly 
remote from the new bright 
world that best she knew,— 
remote and lost, a speck on 
the sea far, far from great 
America. For she was child 
enough as yet to shiver at 
things not touched by day- 
light nor seemingly made plain 
by the common-sense of man. 
She could laugh at the ghosts 
that curdled the blood of the 
maid of Colonsay; and yet at 
times, by an effort of the will, 
she could feel all Kate’s terror 


at some manifestation no more 
alarming than the cheep of 
mice or a death-watch ticking 
in a corner cupboard. These 
were but crude and vulgar 
fears, self - encouraged little 
actress terrors. It took more 
than the hint of ghost or the 
menace of the ticking insect 
in the wood to wake in her 
the feeling of worlds unreal- 
ised, encompassing, that she 
could get from casual verses 
in her Auntie Ailie’s book of 
Scottish ballads, or find o’er- 
whelm her of a sudden on look- 
ing from her window into the 
garden bare and pallid below 
the moon. 

This night there should be 
moon according to the penny 
almanac, and Wanton Wully 
lit no lamps, but went home 
for a good sleep to himself, as 
his saying went, and left the 
burgh to such illumination as 
should come to it by the 
caprice of the clouds. It lay, 
the little place, for most of 
the night in darkness: a mirk 
so measureless deep, when the 
shops were shut, that the red- 
lit garret windows at the upper 
end of the town seemed by 
some miracle to lift themselves 
and soar into the sky—square, 
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monstrous flitting stars to the 
vision of Bud, as she stood with 
Auntie Ailie at the door watch- 
ing for Uncle Dan’s return 
from his office. To bring the 
soaring windows back to their 
natural situation, she had to 
stand a little way inside the 
lobby and establish their cus- 
tomary place against the dark- 
ness by the lintel of the door. 

From the other side of the 
church came a sound of dull 
monotonous drumming — no 
cheerful rhythmic beat like the 
drumming of John Taggart, 
but a mournful thumping, fit- 
ful in flaws of the bland night 
wind. 

“What's that, Auntie?” she 
asked. 

“The guizards,” said Miss 
Ailie, looking down upon her 
in the lobby light with a smile 
she could not see. “Did you 
never hear of the guizards, 
Bud?” 

Bud had never heard of the 
guizards; that was one thing, 
surely, her father had forgot- 
ten. She had heard of Hal- 
lowe’en, she said, when further 
questioned. Wasn't it the 
night for ducking into tubs 
for apples? The Pilgrim 
widow had told her Hallowe’en 
was coming, and it was for 
Hallowe’en she had sold so 
many nuts and apples ; but the 
widow said she felt ashamed 
to do it, for Hallowe’en was 
not approved of by the Mission, 
being idolatrous and gay. “Is 
it very gay?” asked Bud anxi- 
ously. 

“So I used to think it,” said 
her aunt. 

“Then I s’pose it must be 
wicked,” said the child regret- 
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fully. “I’d have expected 


you'd have Hallowe’en in the 
house if it hadn’t been very 
bad. That widow did me a 
lot of good, showing me what 
a heap of happy things are 
full of sin. She knew them 
all! Is’pose she got them in 
the tracts. Yes, she did mea 
lot of good; I—I almost wish 
I hadn’t met that widow.” 

“Do you feel wicked when 
you're gay?” asked Miss Ailie. 

“Mercy on us! no,” said 
Bud. “I feel plumb full of 
goodness when I’m gay; but 
that’s my youth and innocence. 
The widow says it is, and I 
guess what she says goes.” 

“Still, do you know, my 
dear, I’d risk a little gaiety 
now and then,” said Auntie 
Ailie. “Who knows? The 
widow, though a worthy lady, 
is what in Scotland we call an 
old wife, and it’s generally 
admitted that old wives have 
no monopoly of wisdom. If 
you're wanting pious guidance, 
Bud, I don’t know where you'll 
get it better than from Auntie 
Bell; and she fairly dotes on 
Hallowe’en and the guizards. 
By-and-by you'll see the guiz- 
ards, and —and— well, just 
wait and we'll find what else 
is to be seen. I do wish your 
Uncle Dan would hurry.” 

The street was quite de- 
serted, but did not show its 
vacancy until the clouds for a 
moment drifted off the moon 
that rolled behind the steeple. 
Then the long grey stretch of 
tenements came out unreal and 
pale on the other side of the 
street, their eaves and chim- 
neys throwing inky shadows, 
their red-lit windows growing 
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of a sudden wan. Over them 
hung the ponderous kirk, the 
master shadow, and all—the 
white-harled walls, the orange 
windows, the glittering cold 
and empty street—seemed like 
the vision of a dream. Then 
the clouds wrapped up the 
moon again, and the black was 
the black of Erebus. But as 
it fell, the dull drums seemed 
to come nearer, and from the 
head of the street, the windy 
corner where Uncle Dan had 
his office, small moons came, 
purple and golden, fantastically 
carved. They ran from house 
to house, and grouped in gal- 
axies, or singly fell apart, 
swinging and giddy orbs. For 
a moment Bud looked at them 
bewildered, then gave a happy 
scream. 

“The lanterns! the lanterns! 
look at the lanterns, Auntie. 
Is that Hallowe’en?” 

“That’s part of it, at least,” 
said her Aunt. ‘These are the 
guizards with their turnip 
lanterns; they’re going round 
the houses singing ; by-and-by 
we'll hear them.” 

“My! I wish to goodness I 
had a lantern like that. To 
swing a lantern like that ’d 
feel like being a lighthouse or 
the statue of Liberty at New 
York. Idrather have a turnip 
lantern than a raft of dolls.” 

“Did you never have one?” 

“No,” said Bud sorrowfully. 
“You have no idea what a 
poor mean place Chicago is—— 
not a thing but common electric 
light!” and Miss Ailie smiled 
gleefully to herself again like 
one possessed of a lovely secret. 
“TI wish that brother of mine 
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would come quickly,” she said, 
and at the moment he came 
out of the darkness to them 
with a comical look of embar- 
rassment in his face and in 
his hand an unlighted turnip 
lantern ! 

“Here, Bud,” said he, “take 
this, quickly, before some silly 
body sees me with it and 
thinks it’s for myself. I have 
the name, I know, of being 
daft enough already, and if it 
gets about the country that 
Daniel Dyce was going round 
at Hallowe’en with a turnip 
lantern, they would think he 
had lost his head in a double 
sense and it would be very bad 
for business.” 

“Uncle!” cried the child in 
ecstasy, “you're the loveliest, 
sweetest man in the whole 
wide world.” 

“Oh, don’t blame me,” said 
her uncle, hanging up his coat. 
“T wash my hands of the re- 
sponsibility. I got my orders 
for that thing from your 
Auntie Bell.” 

“My! ain’t it cute? Did 
you make it?” asked Bud, 
surveying the rudely carved 
exterior with delight, and her 
uncle, laughing, put on his 
glasses to look at it him- 
self. 

“No,” said he, “though I’ve 
made a few of them in my 
time. All that’s needed is a 
knife or a mussel-shell, and a 
dose of Gregory’s Mixture in 
the morning.” 

“What’s the Gregory’s Mix- 
ture for?” 

“In making a turnip lantern 
you eat the whole inside of it,” 
said Mr Dyce. “Perhaps I 
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might have made this one my- 
self if it wasn’t that I know I 
would hate to see the inside 
wasted, and still I have mind 
of the Gregory. I bought the 
lantern from a boy at the head 
of the street who was looking 
very gash and ill, and seemed 
suspiciously glad to get quit 
of it. I’m thinking that his 
Gregory’s nearly due.” 

Bud hardly listened ; she was 
so taken up with her gift. She 
pounced at the handle of the 
kitchen door and found it 
snibbed within. “Kate! Kate!” 
she cried; “let me in to light 
my lantern.” 

Kate was to be heard moving 
within, and there was a curi- 
ous sound of giggling, but no 
answer. 

“Open the door, quick, 
quick!” cried Bud again, and 
this time Auntie Bell, inside, 
said, “Yes, open, Kate, I think 
we're ready.” 

The door of the kitchen 
opened, and before the eyes of 
the child was a spectacle the 
more amazing and delightful 
since all day they had taken 
pains to keep the preparations 
secret. A dozen children, who 
had been smuggled in by the 
backdoor in the close, were 
seated round a tub of water 
with floating apples, and they 
were waiting her presence to 
begin their fun. 

Oh, how happy was that 
hour! But not just then came 
the thrill of which I’m think- 
ing. It was not the laughter 
and the ducking in the tub, 
the discoveries of rings and 
buttons, thimbles, and scuddy 
little dolls and silver pieces 
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hidden in the mound of 
champed potatoes Kate had 
cooked; nor the supper that 
followed, nor the mating of 
nuts on the fire-ribs that gave 
the eerie flavour of old time 
and the book of ballads. She 
liked them all; her transport 
surely was completed when 
the guizards entered black- 
faced, garmented as for a 


masque, each thumping a 
sheepskin stretched on a 
barrel-hoop—the thing we 


call a dallan. She had never 
discovered before what a soul 
of gaiety was in Auntie Bell, 
demure so generally, practising 
sobriety, it might seem, as if 
she realised her dancing days 
were over and it was time for 
her to remember all her years. 
To-night Miss Bell outdid even 
Ailie in her merriment, led the 
games in the spacious kitchen, 
and said such droll things, and 
kept the company in such a 
breeze that Ailie cried at last, 
“T think, Bell, that you're 
fey !” 

“Indeed, and I daresay 
you're right,” admitted Bell, 
sinking in a chair exhausted. 
“ At my time of life it’s daft; 
I have not laughed so much 
since I was at Barbara 
Mushet’s seminary.” 

Not these things, but the 
half-hour after, was what made 
the evening memorable for the 
child. Nothing would satisfy 
her but that she should light 
her lantern and convoy the 
other children home, so Kate 
went with her, and the happy 
band went through the street, 
each dropping off at her own 
house front till the last was 
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gone, and then Bud and the 
maid turned back. 

But Kate had a project in 
her mind that had been there 
all night since she had burned 
two nuts for herself and 
Charles in the kitchen fire, 
and found them willing to 
flame quite snug together. 
That, so far, was satisfactory, 
but she wanted more assur- 
ance of the final triumph of 
her love. There was, it 
seemed, a skilful woman up 
the lane who knew spells and 
magic, read tea-cups and the 
cards, and could unravel 
dreams. Notably was she 
good at Hallowe’en devices, 
and Bud must come and see 
her, for it would not take a 
minute. 

They found their way by 
the light of the lantern to the 
spae-wife’s door, and to a poor 
confidant of fate and fortune 
surely, since she had not found 
them kinder to herself, for she 
dwelt in a hovel where foolish 
servant- girls came at night 
with laughter and fears to dis- 
cover what the future held for 
them. Bud, standing on the 
floor in the circle of light from 
her own lantern, watched the 
woman drop the white of an egg 
in a glass of water. In the clot 
of the albumen, which formed 
some wavering vague figures, 
she peered and found, she said, 
the masts of ships and a 
crowded harbour, and that 
meant a sailor husband. 

“Was I not sure of it!” 
cried Kate, triumphant; but 
that was not the end of the 
ceremony, for she was bidden 
to sip a little from the glass, 
without swallowing, and go 
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dumb into the night till she 
heard the Christian name of a 
man, and that was the name 
of the sailor husband. Kate 
sipped from the glass of des- 
tiny, and passed with Bud into 
the darkness of the lane. It 
was then there came to the 
child the delicious wild eerie- 
ness that she was beginning 
now to coax to her spirit 
whenever she could, and feed 
her fancies on. The light of 
the lantern only wanly illum- 
ined the lane they hurried 
through; so plain and grey 
and ancient and dead looked 
the houses pressing on either 
hand with windows shuttered, 
that it seemed to Bud she had 
come by magic on a shell as 
empty of life as the armour in 
the castle hall. By-and-by the 
servant, speechless, stopped at 
a corner listening. No sound 
of human life for a moment, 
but then a murmur of voices 
up the town, to which on an 
impulse she started running 
with Lennox at her heels, less 
quickly since the light of her 
lantern must be nursed from 
the wind. Bud fell behind in 
the race for the voice of fate; 
the sound of the footsteps 
before her died away in the 
distance, and her light went 
out, and there she stood alone 
for the first time in the dark 
of Scotland—Scotland where 
witches still wrought spells! 
A terror that was sweet to 
think of in the morning, whose 
memory she cherished all her 
days, seized on her, and she 
knew that all the ballad book 
was true! One cry she gave, 
that sounded shrilly up the 
street —it was the name of 
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Charles, and Kate, hearing it, 
gulped and came back. 

“T guessed that would fetch 
you,” said Bud. “I was so 
seared I had to say it, though 


I s’pose it means I’ve lost him 
for a husband.” 

“My stars! you are the 
clever one!” said the grateful 
maid. 


CHAPTER XIX, 


Spring came, and its quick- 
ening; forest and shrub and 
flower felt the new sap rise; 
she grew in the garden then, 
the child—in that old Scottish 
garden, sheltered lownly in the 
neuk of the burgh walls. It 
must have been because the 
Dyces loved so much their 
garden, and spent so many 
hours there, that they were 
so sanely merry, nor let too 
often or too long the Scots 
forebodings quell their spirits, 
but got lessons of hope from 
the circling of the seasons, 
that give us beauty and decay 
in an unvarying alternation. 

“It is the time,” used Ailie 
to say of the spring, ‘when a 
delicious feeling steals over 
you of wanting to sit down 
and watch other people 
work.” 

“T’ll need to have the lawn- 
mower sharpened; it may be 
needed at any moment by the 
neighbours,” said her brother 
Dan. 

They watched upspring the 
green spears of the daffodil, 
that by-and-by should bear 
their flags of gold. 

And Wanton Wully, when 
he was not bell-ringing or 
cleaning the streets, or loung- 
ing on the quay to keep tally 
of ships that never came, being 
at ports more 'propinque to the 
highways of the world, where 
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folks are making fortunes and 
losing much innocent diver- 
sion, wrought —as he would 
call it—in the Dyce’s garden. 
Not a great gardener, admit- 
tedly, for to be great in 
versatility is of necessity to 
miss perfection in anything, 
so that the lowest wages in 
the markets of the world are 
for the handy man. But 
being handy is its own reward, 
carrying with it the soothing 
sense of self-sufficiency, so we 
need not vex ourselves for 
Wully. As he said himself, 
he “did the turn” for plain un- 
ornamental gardening, though 
in truth he seemed to think 
he did it best when sitting on 
his barrow trams, smoking a 
thoughtful pipe, and watching 
the glad spring hours go by at 
a cost of sixpence each to the 
lawyer who employed him. 
Bud often joined him on the 
trams, and gravely listened to 
him, thinking that a man who 
did so many different and in- 
teresting things in a day was 
wise and gifted beyond ordin- 
ary. In the old and abler 
years he had been a soldier, 
and, nursing flowers nowa- 
days, his mind would oft in- 
congruously dwell on scenes 
remote and terribly different, 
where he had delved in foreign 
marl for the burial of fallen 


comrades. 
F 
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“Tell me Inkermann again, 
Mr Wanton,” Bud would say, 
“and I'll shoo off the birds 
from the blub-flowers.” 

“T’ll do that, my dearie!” 
he would answer, filling an- 
other pipe, and glad of an 
excuse to rest from the gentle 
toil of raking beds and chasing 
the birds that nipped the tips 
from peeping tulip leaves. 
“To the mischief with them 
birds! the garden’s fair pol- 
luted wi’ them! God knows 
what’s the use o’ them except 
for chirping, chirping 
Tchoo! off wi’ ye at once or 








I'll be after ye! Ay, ay, 
Inkermann. It was a gey 
long day, Im tellin’ ye, 


from a quarter past six till 
half- past four, slaughter, 
slaughter a’ the time: me wi’ 
an awfu’ hacked heel, and no’ 
a bite o’ anything in my 
stomach. A nesty saft day, 
wi’ a smirr o’ rain. We were 
as black as—as black as— 
as 9? 

“As black as the Earl o’ 
Hell’s waistcoat,” Bud prompt- 
ed him. “Goon! I mind the 
very words.” 

“T only said that the once,” 
said Wully, shocked at her 
glibness in the uptake. “And 
it’s not a thing for the like o’ 
you to say at all; it’s only the 
word o’ a rowdy sodger.” 

“Well, I'll not say it again,” 
promised the child; “ go on, go 
on!” 

“As black 





as a ton oO’ 


coal, wi’ the creesh o’ the 
cartridges and the poother; 
it was the Minie gun, ye ken. 
And the Rooshians would be 
just ower there between the 
midden and the cold frame, 
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and we would be coming doon 
on them—it micht be ower 
the sclates o’ Rodger’s hoose 
yonder. We were in the 
Heavy Diveesion, and I kill’t 
my first man that I kent o’ 
aboot where the yellow crocus 
is. Puir sowl! I had nae ill- 
will to the man, I'll guarantee 
ye that! but we were baith 
unloaded when we met each 
other, and it had to be him 
or me.” 

He paused and firmed his 
mouth until the lips were lost 
among the puckers gathered 
round them, a curious glint 
in his eyes. 

“Go on!” cried Bud; “ye 
gie’d him—ye gie’d him——” 

“T gied him—I tell’t ye 
what I gie’d him before. Will 
I need to say’t again?” 

“Yes,” said Bud, “for that’s 
your top note.” 

“TI gied him—I gie’d him 
the— the BAGGONET!” cried 
the gardener, with a sudden, 
frightful, furious flinging of 
the arms, and then—oh, silly 
Wully Oliver !—began to weep, 
or at least to show a tear. For 
Bud had taught him to think 
of all that lay beyond that 
furious thrust of the bayonet 
—the bright brave life extin- 
guished, the mother rendered 
childless, or the children father- 
less, in some Russian home. 

Bell, the thrifty woman, 
looking from the scullery win- 
dow, and seeing time sadly 
wasted at twelve bawbees the 
hour, would come out and send 
the child in to her lessons, but 
still the orra gardener did not 
hurry to his task, for he knew 
the way to keep Miss Dyce in 
an idle crack although she 
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would not sit on his barrow 
trams. 

“A wonderfu’ wean that!” 
would be his opening. “A 
perfect caution! I can see a 
difference on her every day; 
she grows like a willow withy, 
and she’s losin’ yon awfu’ 
Yankee awcent she had about 
her when she cam at first. 
She speaks as bonny English 
noo aS you or me.” 

“T’m afraid it would not be 
very difficult for her to do 
that, Willy,” said Miss Bell. 
“She could always speak in 
any way she wanted, and in- 
deed the first time that we 
heard her she was just yoursel’ 
on a@ New Year’s morning, 
even to the hiccough. I hope 
you'll keep a watch on what 
you say to her; the bairn picks 
up the things she hears so 
fast, and she’s so innocent, that 
it’s dangerous to let her listen 
much to the talk of a man 
that’s been a soldier—not that 
I blame the soldiers, Willy, 
bless them all for Scotland, 
young or old!” 

“Not a word out of place 
from me, Miss Dyce,” would he 
cry emphatic. “Only once I 
slippit oot a hell, and could 
have bit my tongue oot for it. 
We heard, ye ken, a lot 0’ hells 
oot yonder roond aboot Sevas- 
tapool: it wasna Mr Meikle’s 
Sunday-school. But ye needna 
fear that Wully Oliver would 
learn ill language to a lady 
like the wee one. Whatever I 
am that’s silly when the dram 
is in, I hope I’m aye the per- 
fect gentleman.” 

“Indeed I never doubted it,” 
said Miss Bell. “But you 
know yourself we’re anxious 
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that she should be all that’s 
gentle, nice, and clean. When 
you're done raking this bed— 
dear me! I’m keeping you 
from getting at it—it’ll be 
time for you to go home for 
dinner. Take a bundle of 
rhubarb for the mistress.” 

“Thanky, thanky, me’m,” 
said Wanton Wully, “but to 
tell the truth we’re kind o’ 
tired o’ rhubarb; I’m getting 
it by the stone from every bit 
o grun I’m labourin’ in. I 
wish folk were so rife wi’ 
plooms or strawberries.” 

Bell laughed. ‘It’s the herb 
of kindness,” said she. ‘‘ There’s 
aye a reason for everything in 
nature, and rhubarb’s meant 
to keep our generosity in 
practice.” 

And there she would be— 
the foolish woman! keeping 
him at the crack, the very 
thing he wanted, till Mr Dyce 
himself, maybe, seeing his 
silver hours mishandled, would 
come to send his sister in, and 
see his gardener earned at least 
a little of his wages. 

“A terrible man for the 
ladies, William!” was all that 
the lawyer had to say. “There 
was some talk about doing a 
little to the garden, but, hoots 
man! don’t let it spoil your 
smoke!” 

It was then you would see 
Wanton Wully busy. 

Where would Bud be then? 
At her lessons? no, no, you 
may be sure of it, but in with 
Kate of Colonsay giving the 
maid the bloody tale of Inker- 
mann. It was a far finer and 
more moving story as it came 
from Bud than ever it was on 
the lips of Wanton Wully. 
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From him she only got the 
fling of the arms that drove 
the bayonet home, the lips 
pursed up, as if they were 
gathered by a string, the fire 
of the moment, and the broad 
Scots tongue he spokein. To 
what he gave she added fancy 
and the drama. 

“As black as a ton o’ coal 
wi’ the creesh o’ the cartridges 
... either him or me... I gie’d 
him...I gie’d him... I shut 
my eyes, and said, ‘O God, 
Thy pardon!’ and gie’d him 
the BAGGONET!” 

Kate’s apron at that would 
fly up to cover her eyes, for 
she saw before her all the 
bloody spectacle. “I’m that 
glad,” she would say, “that 
my lad’s a sailor. I couldna 
sleep one iota at night think- 
in’ of their baggonets if he was 
a@ man-o-war. And that puts 
me in mind, my dear, it’s more 
than a week since we sent the 
chap a letter. Have you time 
the now to sit and write a 
scrape to Hamburg on the 
Elbow—imports iron ore?” 

And Bud had time, and sit 
she would and write a lovely 
letter to Charles Maclean of 
Oronsay. She told him that 
her heart was sore, but she 
must confess that she had one 
time plighted her troth to a 
Russian army officer, who died, 
alas! on the bloody field. His 
last words, as his life- blood 
slowly ebbed away, were—— 

“What would be the last 
words of a Russian officer who 
loved you?” asked Bud, biting 
her pen in her perplexity. 

“Toots! anything—‘ my best 
respects to Kate,’” said the 
maid, who had learned by this 
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time that the letters Charles 
liked the most were the ones 
where Bud most freely used 
imagination. 

“T don’t believe it would,” 
said Bud. “It'd sound far 
too calm for a man that’s 
busy dying;” but she put it 
down all the same, feeling it 
was only fair that Kate should 
have some say in the letters 
written in her name. 

That was the day they gave 
him a hint that a captain was 
wanted on the yacht of Lady 
Anne. 

And still Kate’s education 
made some progress, a8 you 
may see from what she knew 
of Hamburg, though she was 
not yet the length of writing 
her own love - letters. She 
would sit at times at night for 
hours quite docile, knitting in 
the kitchen, listening to the 
reading of the child. A score 
of books had been tried on 
her by Aunt Ailie’s counsel 
(for she was in the secret of 
this Lower Dyce Academy), 
but none there was that hit 
the pupil’s fancy half so much 
as her own old favourite penny 
novelettes till they came one 
happy day to ‘The Pickwick 
Papers.’ Kate grew very fond 
of ‘The Pickwick Papers.’ 
The fun of them being in a 
language quite unknown in 
Colonsay, was almost all be- 
yond her. But “that poor Mr 
Puckwuck!” she would cry at 
each untoward accident; “oh, 
the poor wee man!” and the 
folk were as real to her as if 
she had known them all in 
Colonsay. If Dickens could 
have known the curious sen- 
timents his wandering hero 
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roused in this Highland ser- 
vant mind, he would have 
greatly wondered. 

While Bud was tutoring 
Kate that spring, Miss Bell 
was thinking to take up the 
training of Bud herself in wise- 
like housekeeping. The child 
grew as fast in her mind as 
in her body: each day she 
seemed to drift farther away 
from the hearth and into the 
world from which her auntie 
would preserve her—into the 
world whose doors books widely 
opened, Auntie Ailie’s magic 
key of sympathy, and the 
genius of herself. So Bell 
determined there and then to 
coax her into the gentle arts 
of domesticity that ever had 
had a fascination for herself. 
She went about it, oh, so 
cunningly! letting Bud play 
at the making of beds and 
the dusting of the stair - rails 
and the parlour beltings—the 
curly - wurly places, as she 
called them, full of quirks 
and holes and corners that the 
unelect like Kate of Colonsay 
will always treat perfunctorily 
in a general wipe that only 
drives the dirt the farther in. 
Bud missed not the tiniest 
corner nor the deepest nook: 
whatever she did, she did 
fastidiously, much to the joy 
of her aunt, who was sure it 
was a sign she was meant by 
the Lord for a proper house- 
wife. But the child soon tired 
of making beds and dusting, 
as she did of white-seam sew- 
ing; and when Bell deplored 
this falling off, Ailie said: 
“You cannot expect every- 
body to have the same gifts 
as yourself. Now that she 
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has proved she’s fit to clean 
a railing properly, she’s not 
so much to blame if she loses 
interest in it. The child’s a 
genius, Bell, and to a person 
of her temperament the thing 
that’s easily done is apt to be 
contemptuous: the glory’s in 
the triumph over difficulties, 
in getting on—getting on— 
getting on,” and Ailie’s face 
grew warm with some internal 
fire, 

At that speech Bell was 
silent. She thought it just 
another of Ailie’s haiverings ; 
but Mr Dyce, who heard, sud- 
denly became grave. 

“Do you think it’s genius or 
precocity ?” he asked. 

“They’re very much the 
same thing,” said Ailie. “If 
I could be the child I was; 
if I could just remember ‘i 
She stopped herself and smiled. 
“What vanity!” said she; 
““what conceit! If I could be 
the child I was, I dare say I 
would be pretty commonplace 
after all, and still have the 
same old draigled pinnies; but 
I have a notion that Lennox 
was never meant to make beds, 
dust stair-railings, or sit in a 
parlour listening, demure, to 
gossip about the village pump 
and Sacrament Sunday bon- 
nets. To do these things are 
no discredit to the women who 
are meant to do them, and 
who do them well; but we 
cannot all be patient Marthas. 
I know, because I’ve honestly 
tried my best myself.” 

“When you say that, you’re 
laughing at me, I fear,” said 
Bell, a little blamefully. 

“T wasn’t thinking of you,” 
said her sister, vexed. ‘And 
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if I was, and had been laugh- 
ing, I would be laughing at 
the very things I love; it’s the 
other things that make me 
solemn. Your way, Bell, was 
always clear before you,— 
there you were the lucky 
woman; with genius, as we 
have it in the child, the way’s 
perplexed and full of dangers.” 

“Ta she to be let drift her 
own way?” 

“We got her ten years too 
late to prevent it,” said Miss 
Ailie firmly, and looked at 
her brother Dan for some 
assistance. He had Footles 
on his lap, stroking his tousy 
back, and he listened with 
twinkling eyes to the argu- 


ment, humming the air of 
the day, that happened 
to be “Robin Tamson’s 


Smiddy, O!” 

“You're both right and 
youre both wrong, as Mr 
Cleland used to say if he 
was taking a dram with folk 
that had an argument,” said 
the lawyer. “But I’m not 
so clever as Colin Cleland, 
for I can’t ring the bell and 
order in the media sententia. 
This I'll say, that, to my mind, 
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the child is lucky if she’s some- 
thing short of genius. If I had 
had a son, my prayer would 
always be that he should be 
off and on about the ordinary. 
It’s lonely on the mountain 
top, and genius generally seems 
to go with a poor stomach or 
a bad lung, and pays an awful 
price for every ecstasy !” 

“Shakespeare!” suggested 
Miss Ailie. 

‘And Robert Burns!” cried 
Bell. “Except for the lass and 
the glass and the ran-dan 
Poor misguided laddie! he was 
like the folk he lived among. 
And there was Walter Scott, 
the best and noblest man God 
ever gave to Scotland, he was 
never on the mountain top ex- 
cept it was to bring a lot of 
people with him there.” 

Mr Dyce cleaned his glasses 
and chuckled. “H’m,” said 
he, “I admit there are excep- 
tions. But please pass me my 
slippers, Bell: I fall back on 
Colin Cleland, — you’re both 
right and you're both wrong.” 

Miss Bell was so put about 
at this that she went at once 
to the kitchen to start her 
niece on a course of cookery. 





CHAPTER XX. 


“Katerin!” she said, coming 
into the kitchen with a handful 
of paper cuttings, and, hearing 
her, the maid’s face blenched. 

“TI declare I never broke an 
article the day!” she cried pro- 
testingly, well accustomed to 
that formal address when there 
had been an accident among 
her crockery. 

“T wasn’t charging you,” 





said her mistress. “Dear me! 
it must be an awful thing a 
guilty conscience! I was think- 
ing to give you—and maybe 
Lennox, if she would not mind 
—a lesson or two in cookery. 
It’s a needful thing in a house 
with anything of a family. 
You know what men are!” 
“Fine that!” said Kate. 
“They're always thinking 
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what they'll put in their in- 
ternals, the greedy deevils !— 
beg your pardon, but it’s not 
a swear in the Gaelic.” 

“There’s only one Devil in 
any language, Kate,” said Miss 
Bell. ‘“‘How art thou fallen 
from Heaven, O Lucifer, son 
of the morning!’ And I am 
glad to think he is oftener 
on our foolish tongues than 
in our hearts. I have always 
been going to give you a 
cookery-book——” 

“A cookery-book !” cried the 
maid. “Many a time I saw 
one out in Colonsay: for the 
minister’s wife had one they 
called Meg Dods, that was 
borrowed for every wedding. 
But it was never much use to 
us, for it started everything 
with ‘Take a clean dish,’ or 
‘Mince a remains of chicken,’ 
and neither of them was very 
handy out in the isle of 
Colonsay.” 

Miss Bell laid out her cut- 
tings on the dresser—a mighty 
pile of recipes for soups and 
stews, puddings and cakes, 
sweetmeats, and cordial wines 
that could be made deliciously 
from elder and mulberry, if 
hereabouts we had such fruits 
to make them with. She had 
been gathering these scraps 
for many years, for the house- 
hold column was her favourite 
part of the paper after she was 
done with the bits that showed 
how Scotsmen up in London 
were at the head of everything, 
or did some doughty deed 
on the field of war. She 
hoarded her cuttings as a 
miser hoards his notes, but 
never could find the rich Sul- 
tana cake that took nine eggs, 
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when it was wanted, but only 
the plain one costing about 
one-and-six. Sometimes Ailie 
would, in mischief, offer to look 
through the packet for recipes 
rich and rare that had been 
mentioned ; they were certainly 
there (for Bell had read them 
gloatingly aloud when she cut 
them out), but Bell would 
never let her do it, always 
saying, “Tuts! never mind; 
Dan likes this one better, 
and the other may be very 
nice in print but costs a 
bonny penny. You can read 
in the papers any day there’s 
nothing better for the health 
than simple dieting.” So it 
was that Mr Dyce had some 
monotony in his meals, but 
luckily was a man who never 
minded that, liking simple, old 
friends best in his bill-of-fare 
as in his boots and coats and 
personal acquaintances. Some- 
times he would quiz her about 
her favourite literature, pre- 
tending a gourmet’s interest 
for her first attempt at some- 
thing beyond the ordinary, but 
never relished any the less her 
unvarying famous kale and 
simple entremets, keeping his 
highest praise for her remark- 
able breakfasts. “I don’t 
know whether you’re improv- 
ing or whether I am getting 
used to it,” he would say, “‘ but 
that’s fish! if you please, Miss 
Bell.” 

“Try another scone, Dan,” 
she would urge, to hide the con- 
fusion that his praise created. 
“T’m sure you're hungry.” 

“No, not hungry,” would 
he reply, “but, thank Provi- 
dence, I’m greedy — pass the 
plate.” 
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Bell was busy at her cookery 
lesson, making her cuttings fill 
the part of the book that was 
still to buy, doing all she could 
to make Bud see how noble 
was a proper crimpy paste, 
though her lesson was cun- 
ningly designed to look like 
one for Kate alone. Her sleeves 
were rolled up, and the flour 
was flying, when a rat-tat came 
to the door. They looked up 
from their entrancing occupa- 
tion, and there, in front, was 
the castle carriage ! 

Miss Bell made moan. 
“Mercy on us! That'll be 
Lady Anne, and Ailie out, and 
I cannot go to speak to any- 
body, for I’m such a ticket. 
Run to the door, dear, and 
take her into the parlour, and 
keep her there till I am ready. 
Don’t forget to say ‘My Lady,’ 
—No, don’t say ‘My Lady,’ 
for the Dyces are of old, and 
as good as their neighbours, 
but say ‘ Your Ladyship’; not 
too often, but only now 
and then, to let her see you 
know it.” 

Bud went to the door and 
let in Lady Anne, leading her 
composedly to the parlour. 

“ Aunt Ailie’s out,” she said, 
“and Aunt Bell is such a 
ticket. But she’s coming in a 
minute, your — your — your 

” Bud paused for a 
second, a little embarrassed. 
“T forget which it was I was 
to say. It was either ‘Your 
Ladyship’ or ‘My Lady.’ 


You’re not my lady, really, 
and you’re not your own, 
hardly, seeing you’re promised 
to Colonel George. 
me which is right, 
Anne.” 


Please tell 
Lady 
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“Who told you it was Col- 
onel George, my dear?” asked 
Lady Anne, sitting down on 
the proffered chair and putting 
her arms around the child. 

“Oh, it’s just the clash of 
the parish,” said my little 
Scot who once was Yankee. 
“And everybody’s so glad.” 

“Are they, indeed?” said 
Lady Anne, blushing in her 
pleasure. “That is exceed- 
ingly kind of them. I always 
thought our own people the 


nicest and kindest in the 
world.” 

“That’s just it!” said 
Bud cheerfully. “Everybody 


everywhere is just what one is 
oneself,—so Aunt Ailie says; 
and I s’pose it’s because 
you're Oh! I was going 
to say something about you, 
but T’ll let you guess. What 
lovely weather! I hope your 
papa is well? And Mr 
Jones ?” 

“Thank you; papa is very 
well indeed,” said Lady Anne. 
“And Mr Jones——” She 
hung upon the word with some 
dubiety. 

“The coachman, you know,” 
said Bud placidly. “He's a 
perfectly lovely man: so fat 
and smiley. He smiles somuch 
his face is all in gathers. So 
kind to his horses too, and 
waves his whip at me every 
time he passes. Once he gave 
me a ride on the dickey: it 
was gorgeous. Do you often 
get a ride on the dickey, Lady 
Anne?” 

“Never!” said Lady Anne, 
with a _ clever little sigh. 
“Many a time I have wished 
I could get one, but they 
always kept me inside the 
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carriage. I don’t seem to have 
had much luck all my life till 
—till—till lately.” 

“Did Mr Jones never take 
you on his knee and tell 
you the story of the Welsh 
giants?” 

“No,” said Lady Anne, sol- 
emnly shaking her head. 

“Then you're too big now. 
What a pity! Seems to me 
there isn’t such a much in 
being a big L Lady afterall. I 
thought you'd have everything 
of the best. You have no idea 
what funny ideas we had in 
America about dukes and lords 
and ladies in the old country. 
Why, I expected I’d be bound 
to hate them when I got here, 
because they’d be so proud 
and haughty and tyrannical. 
But I don’t hate them one 
little bit; they don’t do any- 
body any harm more’n if they 
were knockabout artistes. I 
suppose the Queen herself ’d 
not crowd a body off the side 
walk if you met her there. 
She’d be just as apt to say 
‘What ho! little girl,’ and 
smile, for Auntie Bell is always 
reading in the newspapers 
snappy little pars. about the 
nice things the Royal family 
do, just the same as if they 
weren’t royal a bit.” 

‘Yes, I sometimes see those 
touching domestic incidents,” 
said herladyship. ‘“ You mean 
such things as the Prince help- 
ing the cripple boy to find his 
crutch? They make me al- 
most cry.” 

“T wouldn’t wet a lash, if I 
were you,” said Bud. ‘That’s 
just the Press: like as not 
there’s nothing behind it but 
the agent in advance.” 
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“ Agent in advance?” said 
Lady Anne, perplexed. 

“Yes. He’s bound to boom 
the show somehow: so Jim 
Molyneux said, and he knew 
most things, did Jim.” 

“ You wicked Republican !” 
cried her ladyship, hugging the 
child the closer to her. 

“T’m not a Republican,” 
protested Bud. “I’m truly 
Scotch, same as father was, 
and Auntie Bell is — that’s 
good enough for me. I'd just 
love to be a My Lady myself, 
it must be so nice and—and 
fairy. Why! it’s about the 
only fairy thing left anywhere, 
I guess. There’s nothing 
really to it; it’s not being 
richer nor powerfuller nor more 
tyrannical than anybody else, 
but it’s—it’s—it’s I dunno 
*zactly what it is, but it’s some- 
thing—it—it’s romantic, that’s 
what it is, to be a King, or a 
Duke, or a My Lady. The 
fun of it is all inside you, like 
poetry. I hope, My Lady 
Anne, you ’preciate your privi- 
leges! You must ’preciate 
your privileges always, Auntie 
Bell says, and have a thankful 
heart.” 

“T assure you I do,” replied 
her ladyship. 

“That’s right,” said Bud 
encouragingly. ‘It’s simply 
splendid to be a really Lady 
with a big L without having 
to play it to yourself. I’ve 
been one as Winifred Wallace 
quite often; with Auntie Ailie’s 
fur jacket and picture-hat on 
I’d sit and sit, and feel so com- 
posed and grand in the rocker, 
and let on it was Mr Jones’s 
carriage, and bow sweetly to 
Footles who'd be a poor man 
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passing to his work, and 
mighty proud to have me 
notice him. But then you see 
something would happen to 
spoil everything; Kate would 
laugh, or Auntie Bell would 
pop in and cry ‘ Mercy on me, 
child, play-acting again! Put 
away that jacket instantly.’ 
Then I’d know I was only 
letting on to be a really Lady ; 
but with you it’s different—all 
the time you're It. Auntie 
Bell says so, and she knows 
everything.” 

“Tt really looks as if she 
did,” said her ladyship, “for 
I’ve called to see her to-day 
about a sailor.” 

“ A sailor!” Bud exclaimed, 
with wild surmise. 

“Yes. He wants to be 
captain of my yacht, and he 
refers me to Miss Dyce, for all 
the world as if he were a house- 
maid.” 

“I’m so glad,” cried Bud. 
“For it was I who advised 
him to, and I’m—I’m the 
referee.” 

“You!” 

“Yes; it was Kate’s letter, 
and she—and we—and I said 
there was a rumour you 
wanted a captain, and he 
should apply, saying if you 
wanted to know just what a 
clean, good, brave sailor he 
was you should ask Kate 
MacNeill or Miss Dyce, and 
I’m the Miss Dyce this time, 
and you’re—why, you're really 
visiting me!” 

Lady Annelaughed. “Really, 
Miss Lennox,” she said, “‘ you’re 
a wonderful diplomatist. I 
must get the Earl to put you 
in the service. I believe there’s 
a pretty decent salary goes to 
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our representative in the 
United States.” 

“But don’t laugh at me, 
Lady Anne,” pleaded Bud 
earnestly. ‘I’m dreff’l set on 
having Charles off the cargo 
boats, where he’s thrown away. 
You don’t know how Kate 
loves him, and she hasn’t seen 
him—not for years and years, 
You know yourself what it is 
to be so far away from anybody 
you love. He’d just fit your 
yacht like a glove—he’s so 
educated, having been on the 
yachts and with the gentry 
round the world. He's got 
everything nice about him 
you'd look for in a sailor—big 
brown eyes so beautiful there’s 
only Gaelic words I don’t 
know, but that sound like 
something broken, to describe 
how sweet they are. And the 
whitest teeth! When he 
walks, he walks so straight 
and hits the ground so hard 
youd think he owned the 
land.” 

“Tt seems to me,” said Lady 
Anne, “that you couldn’t be 
more enthusiastic about your 
protégé if you loved him your- 
self.” 

“So I do,” said Bud, with 
the utmost frankness. ‘“ But 
there’s really nothing between 


us. He's meant for Kate. 
She’s got heaps of beaux, but 
he’s her steady. I gave 
him up to her for good 


on Hallowe’en, and she’s so 
happy.” 

Bell had thrown off her 
cooking-apron and cleaned her 
hands, and ran up the stairs 
to see that her hair was trim, 
for though she loved a lady 
for the sake of Scotland’s 
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history, she someway felt in 
the presence of Lady Anne the 
awe she had as a child for 
Barbara Mushet. That Ailie 
in such company should be, on 
the other hand, so composed, 
and sometimes even comical, 
was a marvel she never could 
get over. ‘I never feared the 
face of earl or man,” she would 
say, “but I’m scared for a 
titled lady.” 

When she came down to the 
parlour the visitor was rising 
to go. 

“Oh, Miss Dyce,” said she, 
“T’m so glad to see you, though 
my visit this time’s really to 
Miss Lennox. I wished to 
consult her about a captain 
for my little yacht.” 

“Miss Lennox!” exclaimed 


(To be continued.) 
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Miss Bell, shaking hands, and 
with a look of apprehension at 
her amazing niece. 

“Yes,” said Lady Anne; 
‘she has recommended a man 
who seems in all respects quite 
suitable, if he happens to know 
a little about sailing; and I’m 
going to write to him to come 
and see me,” 

At that, I must confess it, 
Lennox for once forgot her 
manners and darted from the 
parlour to tell Kate the glori- 
ous news. 

“Kate, you randy!” she 
cried, bursting into the kitchen, 
“T’ve fixed it up for Charles ; 
he’s to be the captain.” 

The servant danced on the 
floor in a speechless transport, 
and Bud danced too. 
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THE FOREIGN OFFICE OF 


PELHAM - HOLLES, Duke of 
Newcastle, for thirty years 
Secretary of State, and for 
almost ten First Lord of the 
Treasury, is now hardly re- 
membered save for the flouts 
and gibes of Lord Hervey and 
of Horace Walpole. That these 
two witty writers were preju- 
diced against him is no doubt 
true, but their contemptuous 
judgment is in the main con- 
firmed by his own correspond- 
ence, the three hundred volumes 
of which may be studied in 
the MSS. department of the 
British Museum. From these 
it becomes evident that he 
owed his temporary import- 
ance not to any political 
sagacity, but to the dexterity 
with which he utilised his vast 
estates, large income, and wide 
family connections for the 
purpose of political intrigue. 
But though unflattering in 
the picture they draw of the 
writer, these letters are illu- 
minating on many obscure 
points of eighteenth century 
history, and not least upon 
foreign affairs, in the conduct 
of which the Duke was inti- 
mately associated for nearly 
half a century with Walpole, 
Pelham, and Pitt successively. 

Properly speaking, there 
was no Foreign Minister in 
Walpole’s or Pitt’s day. Two 
Secretaries of State, for the 
northern and southern depart- 
ments respectively, each with 
his separate staff in a separate 
building, between them ad- 
ministered home, foreign, and 
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THE FIRST TWO GEORGES. 


colonial affairs, dividing their 
functions geographically rather 
than by subject. Thus the 
Secretary for the northern 
province corresponded with 
Germany, Sweden, Poland, 
Russia, and Holland, and his 
colleague with France, Spain, 
Portugal, Italy, and Turkey. 
Each had a voice in home 
affairs, while the senior of the 
two gave orders to the Lord- 
Lieutenant of Ireland. Theo- 
retically, however, either Sec- 
retary could perform his 
colleague’s functions, and not 
infrequently added to the con- 
fusion by exercising this pre- 
rogative. 

This curious arrangement, a 
survival from the reign of 
Henry VIII., who established 
the two Secretaries’ provinces 
in 1539, lasted as late as 1782, 
when the functions of Home 
and Foreign Secretary were 
finally divided. As long as 
kings managed their own busi- 
ness, employing secretaries 
merely to make known their 
will, it had no practical incon- 
venience, but when the secre- 
taries became really responsible 
for foreign policy, “it was,” as 
Lord John Russell put it, “as 
if two coachmen were on a box 
of the mail-coach, one holding 
the right-hand rein, the other 
the left!” Under the most 
favourable conditions, it was 
obviously unreasonable that 
our ambassadors at the Porte 
and at Vienna should not re- 
ceive their instructions from 
the same source; but when 
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the two Secretaries were at 
variance, either from personal 
pique or on questions of 
policy, the situation became 
almost as absurd as when 
Louis XV. intrigued by means 
of secret agents against his 
own Foreign Minister and 
accredited envoys. 

The incidents preceding the 
Duke of Newcastle’s appoint- 
ment as Secretary of State in 
1724 are typical. Carteret 
and Townshend were then 
colleagues, and rivals for the 
King’s exclusive favour. Car- 
teret’s plan for securing it 
was to win over the younger 
of the King’s mistresses by 
supporting her pretensions to 
obtain from the Regent of 
France a dukedom for her 
prospective son-in-law. He 
accordingly instructed our en- 
voy, Sir Luke Schaub, to favour 
the Regent’s Italian schemes 
in return for a promise of the 
dukedom. Townshend, relying 
on support from the other 
mistress, persuaded the King 
to send Horace, Sir Robert 
Walpole’s brother, as a second 
envoy to Paris, ostensibly to 
settle some small dispute, but 
really to upset Carteret’s plot. 
For some time there was the 
unedifying spectacle of two 
envoys at Paris each posing as 
the true representative of the 
British Government. Finally 
the Walpole interest gained 
the day, Sir Luke Schaub was 
recalled, and Carteret was sent 
to Ireland. 

The Duke of Newcastle, who 
now succeeded Carteret as Sec- 
retary of State, and remained 
so from 1724 to 1754, was 
never able to formulate a con- 
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sistent foreign poliey of his 
own, nor could he tolerate such 
capacity in a colleague. His 
jealous nature was well served 
by this dual system with its 
scope for intrigue. At first 
overborne by Townshend’s 
superiority, he soon felt ag- 
grieved at his own subordina- 
tion, and gave open vent to 
his dissatisfaction. He and 
Townshend thereupon began a 
game of counter - intrigues. 
Townshend sent secret instruc- 
tions to Horace Walpole at 
Paris, which was in the Duke’s 
province; the Duke charged 
his colleague with bad faith, 
and himself pursued similar 
tactics. Townshend, however, 
could always have proved a 
match for the Duke in in- 
trigue as well as in ability. 
He fell in 1730 because he be- 
came too high-stomached for 
Sir Robert, who also loved 
subserviency in a colleague. 
During his remaining twenty- 
four years as Secretary of 
State, the Duke of Newcastle 
had five colleagues in succes- 
sion, and all but one of his own 
choice. But that did not save 
them from his intrigues. The 
first of them, William Stan- 
hope, Lord Harrington, from 
the outset found difficulties in 
the Duke’s unscrupulous inter- 
ference with his province. In 
1732, for example, the Duke 
writes a “very secret” letter 
of great length to Robinson, 
who, as Minister at Vienna, 
was under Lord Harrington, 
expounding his views, which, 
though, as he naively states, 
“perhaps may not be those of 
any other man in the King’s 
service,” he yet insinuates 
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should be adopted by Robin- 
son. At the same time, he 
resented any interference with 
his own province, looking, in 
the words of a contemporary, 
“upon the thoughts of any- 
body else as reflections upon 
his own; and instead of con- 
sidering the use that may be 
made of what is suggested by 
another, looks upon it as a 
personal thing, and runs out 
into a long justification of his 
own performances, which no- 
body finds fault with” ; he was 
wont to complain “that he 
knows nothing of what is go- 
ing on in the other office, ... 
and that he is not considered 
as much as he should be.” 
Harrington, however, who had 
lost his ambition, survived for 
twelve years. Then, for a 
brief space after Walpole’s 
fall, Carteret’s erratic genius 
again flashed across the firma- 
ment of foreign affairs. But 
Neweastle’s dull rushlight was 
steadier, and means were soon 
found to bring back Harring- 
ton. Shortly afterwards, how- 
ever, Harrington, by a rare 
act of assertion in the Pelhams’ 
interest, gave umbrage to the 
King and was promptly aban- 
doned by the Duke, who forced 
his colleague to resign in dis- 
gust by giving secret instruc- 
tions to an envoy in Harring- 
ton’s province. Chesterfield 
and Bedford followed in quick 
succession. Both, like Car- 
teret, had too much character 
to please the Duke; neither 
had enough to carry the day 
against his preponderating in- 
fluences. At length, in 1751, 
he pitched upon Lord Holder- 
nesse, @ pliant tool after his 
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own heart, whom he describes 
as “good-natured, so you may 
tell him his faults and he will 
mend them,” and as having 
“no pride in him, though a 
d’Arcy.” 

In 1754, when Newcastle 
finally gave up the seals to 
become Prime Minister, he had 
the satisfaction of finding in 
Sir Thomas Robinson a col- 
league for Holdernesse of equal 
incompetence. 

Another fruitful cause of in- 
trigue and of mismanagement 
is to be found in the King’s 
frequent journeys to Hanover. 
The first two Georges, as is 
well known, regarded their 
own loyal little electorate 
with far greater affection than 
their troublesome and censori- 
ous kingdom; and they were 
accused with some justification 
of treating England as a de- 
pendency of Hanover. Alto- 
gether, George I. went to Han- 
over five times during his short 
reign; while his son made 
twelve journeys thither, spend- 
ing about three months out of 
England on each oceasion. In 
Hanover the King was more 
than ever inclined to neglect 
English for German interests, 
while the English Secretary of 
State attending him was also 
apt to fall under electoral in- 
fluences. 

Business was delayed and 
confused by these journeys. 
Matters of moment were re- 
ferred backwards and forwards 
between Hanover and England, 
and envoys abroad were often 
left in doubt whether to take 
their instructions from the 
Secretary at home or from his 
colleague attending the King. 
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Cabals and intrigues, on the 
other hand, were encouraged. 
One Secretary had every oppor- 
tunity of supplanting his col- 
league in the royal favour, the 
other of strengthening his 
position in English political 
circles. On one occasion the 
two Secretaries were so afraid 
of one another’s intrigues that 
both accompanied the King, 
leaving the office work to be 
performed by Sir Robert Wal- 
pole; on another a vice-secre- 
tary was appointed for Han- 
over, while both remained in 
England. The Duke of New- 
castle himself rarely went 
abroad, owing to his far-reach- 
ing interests at home, But 
finding himself obliged to go 
during Pelham’s ministry, he 
fills his letters with laments 
as to the discomforts of foreign 
travel, and with apprehensions 
as to the plots of real and 
imagined adversaries in Eng- 
land. These disadvantages 
were fully recognised and re- 
presented to the King unavail- 
ingly by men of all parties. 
“How business can be carried 
on in a practical manner,” 
Horace Walpole complains, 
“between the distance of the 
King at Hanover and his coun- 
cil in England, especially if 
there should be _ different 
opinions, is inconceivable, but 
should they always agree the 
tediousness of it would be in- 
tolerable.” 

A bad system of conducting 
foreign affairs at home did not 
encourage a satisfactory diple- 
matic service, on which even 
more depended in the eigh- 
teenth century, when the 
means of communication were 


limited, than now, when an 
ambassador’s initiative is con- 
siderably curtailed by the tele- 
graph. It is therefore not sur- 
prising to find few signs of 
ability among the English en- 
voys at foreign courts of the 
period. With one or two ex- 
ceptions they may be divided 
into two classes, either of care- 
ful businesslike men who never 
looked beyond the immediate 
point at issue, or of flighty 
favourites of the ruling faction 
who made no pretence at tak- 
ing their business seriously, but 
frankly regarded their situa- 
tions as a means of obtaining 
pleasure or profit. It must, 
however, be admitted that, ow- 
ing partly to the slipshod finan- 
cial methods of the time, they 
were not treated with a gener- 
osity calculated to stimulate 
any but the most disinterested 
zeal, Their regular salaries 
were as a rule paid with 
punctuality; but the “ex- 
traordinaries,” consisting of 
expenses incurred in enter- 
taining, in travelling, or for 
official mourning, which often 
amounted to considerable 
sums, had to be asked for 
with a persistence not credit- 
able to the Government. Even 
ambassadors of the importance 
of Lord Waldegrave at Paris, 
or of Mr Keene at Madrid, 
were kept waiting for pay- 
ments long overdue, and the 
latter tried to recommend his 
just claims by presents of wine 
and tobacco to the Pelham 
brothers, An ambassador to 
the Porte gave considerable 
trouble by refusing to leave 
after he had been superseded, on 
the ground that the Treasury 
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refused to pay sums owing to 
him; while a mere chargé 
@ affaires at Turin was forced 
to sell a diamond and a gold 
snuff-box to meet current ex- 
penses after his salary had 
been eleven months overdue. 
The ambassadors who showed 
the most ability during this 
period were the two accredited 
to Madrid — Stanhope, who 
later as Lord Harrington be- 
came Secretary of State, and 
Benjamin Keene. Stanhope, 
indeed, was far more qualified 
for success as a diplomatist 
than as an administrator, since 
he was an excellent listener 
and was never put out of 
countenance, whereas he was 
not skilful at defending his 
actions in the House of Lords. 
He was, moreover, a favourite 
of Philip V. of Spain, his 
bluntness carrying more weight 
with that suspicious monarch 
than the guile of craftier poli- 
ticians. But able though he 
was, he showed little zeal for 
his work as a diplomatist, and 
was apt to presume on the 
known value of his services. 
Even for an age when begging 
was universal in high quarters, 
his reiterated requests are re- 
markable. If he is not de- 
manding some reward, such as 
a peerage for himself, it is a 
place for his brother or some- 
thing for his “poor chaplain.” 
When Spain threw in her lot 
with the Emperor in 1725, 
Stanhope was recalled, but in 
1729 was required to return 
and add the finishing touches 
to a promising negotiation. In 
spite, or rather because, of the 
fact that he was the only man 
thought capable of conducting 





this delicate business, he made 
every imaginable difficulty 
about the undertaking. At 
first he refused to go point- 
blank, partly because the 
journey would be troublesome, 
partly because any failure in 
his mission would ‘‘expose me,” 
he said, “to the loss of my 
reputation in case I could (as 
is most likely) do nothing 
there, and to that of my head 
in case I concluded any treaty 
with never so honest inten- 
tions,” thereby fully justifying 
Lord Townshend’s sneer at his 
want of courage and resolu- 
tion. Persuaded at last by 
the Queen’s express commands 
and by the promise of a peer- 
age, he travelled as far as 
Paris, whence he wrote that 
he and Horace Walpole had 
decided that it would be in- 
expedient to go farther, and 
was only induced finally to 
complete the journey by the 
most peremptory orders. How- 
ever, once arrived, he carried 
through the treaty of Seville 
with dexterity. 

Unlike Stanhope, his suc- 
cessor Benjamin Keene had 
no family connections upon 
which to rely, and held no 
such inconvenient idea of his 
own importance; moreover, 4 
blunder in his first attempt 
at negotiation had prejudiced 
the Government against him. 
Several other circumstances 
contributed to the difficulty of 
his charge. It is characteristic 
of the unintelligent methods of 
the day that, although our 
chief dispute with Spain arose 
from claims of the South Sea 
Company, Keene was allowed 
to retain his agency for the 
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company while officially repre- 
senting the Government. In 
the one capacity he had to 
advise the company as to their 
claims, in the other to advise 
the Government which of these 
it would be judicious to drop. 
Apart from this unfortunate 
conjunction of duties, the posi- 
tio of any Minister at the 
Court of Spain was one of 
peculiar delicacy. The Spanish 
nation, as a result of the war 
at the beginning of the cen- 
tury, had lost many of their 
possessions and much of their 
power, but, as is usually the 
case with decaying families 
and races, displayed the more 
haughtiness and _ sense of 
punctilio about trifles. With 
such a nation only the most 
extraordinary patience and 
good temper—qualities luckily 
possessed by Keene—could have 
avoided war on matters of 
comparative indifference. The 
condition of the Spanish Court 
made the conduct of business 
still harder. The King and 
Queen, both obstinate and 
jealous of power, each pursued 
a different object in foreign 
politics, neither of which could 
be ignored. To add to the 
confusion, the King would re- 
tire to bed for months at a 
time, with the Queen in con- 
stant attendance: then busi- 
ness was at a standstill, for 
no Minister would be admitted 
to the royal couch, and no 
orders would be issued. At 
other times a mania for travel- 
ling would seize the royal pair. 
The long journeys, and sojourns 
in towns where no papers or 
officials were available, then 
protracted the delays inevit- 
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able with Spaniards. But in 
spite of his troubles Keene’s 
zeal and loyalty increased his 
credit to such an extent that, 
when the Spanish war of 1739 
broke out, all his detractors, 
save old Horace Walpole, were 
silenced, and he returned to 
Madrid without question after 
the peace of 1748. Even 
to-day his despatches are 
models of such documents, and 
would be valuable if only for 
their humorous and lifelike 
pictures of the remarkable 
Court to which he was ac- 
credited. They also present 
the clearest statement avail- 
able in the correspondence of 
the time of the complicated 
questions at issue with Spain, 
and are always lucid in ex- 
posing the Spanish point of 
view. His diffidence and want 
of originality alone prevented 
his being a diplomatist of the 
first rank. But to a Foreign 
Minister like Pitt he would 
have been invaluable, as he 
was utterly devoid of the 
spirit of intrigue, would tell 
his chief exactly what he re- 
quired to know, and carry out 
his orders with loyalty and 
intelligence. But, unfortun- 
ately, his despatch of 1757, 
printed in the Chatham Papers, 
was his last, and he died before 
Spain had begun seriously to 
interfere with Pitt’s plans. 
The elder Horace Walpole, 
brother to Sir Robert, had a 
peculiar position in the diplo- 
matic history of the time. He 
contributed to Carteret’s fall, 
it will be remembered, by his 
mission to Paris in 1724. 
Here he continued till 1730, 
enjoying unrivalled favour at 
G 
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the French Court, due chiefly 
to the ascendancy which he 
had acquired in the following 
manner over Cardinal Fleury. 
Fleury, before becoming Min- 
ister, had on one occasion 
been banished from the Court 
by his predecessor, the Duc de 
Bourbon. Next day he was 
recalled; but during the in- 
terval Walpole, instead of 
avoiding him like all the other 
ambassadors,  ostentatiously 
went to pay him his respects. 
Fleury never forgot this; nor, 
to do him justice, did Walpole, 
to whom this act of foresight 
was frequently a source of com- 
placent self-laudation. Owing 
to this exceptional influence, 
when England was carrying 
on negotiations with other 
Powers in concert with France, 
Walpole was given a free hand 
to act with Fleury, without 
having to refer to the Secret- 
ary of State. On Towns- 
hend’s_ resignation, Walpole 
was talked of as his successor. 
In 1734 he superseded Lord 
Chesterfield as ambassador at 
The Hague, and in 1736 he 
acted as secretary in attend- 
ance on the King in Hanover. 
During the whole period of 
his diplomatic service he 
retained his seat in Parlia- 
ment, and was frequently sum- 
moned to defend the foreign 
policy of the Government. He 
is chiefly remembered now by 
the picture drawn of him by 
his nephew, the younger Horace 
Walpole, who never misses an 
opportunity of quizzing his 
foibles. He was, however, by 
no means the fool that his 
nephew makes him out to be. 
His knowledge of the details 
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of foreign policy was great, 
and on some questions he was 
in advance of his immediate 
contemporaries. But the effect 
of his good sense was largely 
neutralised by an intolerably 
prosy and didactic manner, 
both in his correspondence 
and his speeches. In his early 
days at Paris he was spoilt 
and flattered by the Duke of 
Newcastle, and ever afterwards 
considered it part of his duty 
to lecture not only the other 
envoys with whom he corre- 
sponded, but even the Minis- 
ters at home—from Sir Robert 
downwards. To the Duke he 
showed no measure in his can- 
did criticism, sending him vast 
letters marked “most secret” 
full of impertinent abuse for 
his “want of reflexion” and 
of complaints that his own 
services were insufficiently re- 
warded both in money and in 
praise. The Duke displayed 
much long - suffering under 
these attacks; but Sir Robert 
was frankly bored with his 
brother, whose “works” he 
contemptuously talks of sub- 
mitting to the Queen. 

The ambassador to the Em- 
peror, Sir Thomas Robinson, 
would never have been heard 
of had he not during his brief 
period as Secretary of State 
become the target of Pitt’s 
and Fox’s elaborately polished 
insolence. The Viennese Court, 
however, with its own pedantic 
formalism, no doubt relished an 
ambassador who could write 
on the occasion of some trif- 
ling hitch in a negotiation, “I 
therefore boldly suspended the 
affairs of all Europe.” 

In the smaller Courts of 
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Europe, where the business 
was not absorbing, the envoys 
were often pure amateurs in 
diplomacy, whose vagaries were 
more diverting than noxious. 
The most troublesome of all 
was Lord Kinnoull, sent to 
Turkey in 1730 in succes- 
sion to Stanyan, who was 
characterised as being “fond 
of lying on a sofa with 
women.” Kinnoull himself 
was described by his own suc- 
cessor as “the most incom- 
patible character I yet ever 
saw. He has quarrels and 
revenges to take, and which 
He threatens of almost every- 
body He has ever had any- 
thing to do with here (whether 
publick or private, and God 
deliver those who have only 
his scruples or discretion for 
their defence).” And from a 
contemptuous allusion to him 
by Pope, it appears that he 
shared Stanyan’s fondness for 
female society. During his 
embassy the War of the Polish 
Succession broke out: of the 
two candidates for the throne, 
France favoured Stanislaus, 
Louis XV.’s_ father-in-law, 
while the Emperor’s candi- 
date was Augustus of Saxony. 
England, though anxious to 
avoid being involved in hos- 
tilities, threw all her moral 
weight on the side of the 
Emperor. At Constantinople, 
therefore, her policy was to 
counteract France’s endeavours 
to involve Turkey in a war 
of aggression against the Em- 
pire. Kinnoull was instructed 
to preach peace to the Sultan, 
and, with this view, to act in 
close concert with the Dutch 
ambassador. 


Kinnoull, on the contrary, 
engaged in a violent quarrel 
with the Dutchman, remained 
hand in glove with the able 
French ambassador Villeneuve, 
and even recognised Stanis- 
laus’s envoy to the Porte. 
Remonstrances from the Duke 
of Newcastle having proved 
useless, Sir Everard Fawkener 
was sent to supersede him. 
Even then, after dismissing 
the man-of-war sent to bring 
him home, he continued for 
nearly a year at Constant- 
inople, carrying on intrigues 
with the Porte and causing 
much trouble to Sir Everard. 
Two years later he had the 
effrontery to claim that the 
Porte’s inaction was due to his 
diplomacy, and on the strength 
of this to demand the gov- 
ernorship of the Barbadoes 
to assist his finances, naively 
adding that he would do more 
good there than any governor 
for the last fifty years, as he 
had no intention of plundering 
the colony. This disinterested- 
ness is, however, open to sus- 
picion, as his own connection 
by marriage left some money to 
his children “in trust, that it 
may not be come at by Lord 
Kinnoull.” The cause of his 
disloyalty to instructions may 
not improbably be found in 
his Jacobite leanings, for his 
brother was the Colonel John 
Hay who was created Earl of 
Inverness by the Pretender, and 
he himself married the daughter 
of Harley, Earl of Oxford. 

Lord Tyrawley was another 
impetuous diplomatist who 
found some difficulty in sub- 
ordinating his own judgment 
to superior instructions. His 
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fault, however, lay in no want 
of loyalty, but rather in the 
blunt directness of an old 
soldier unwilling under any 
circumstances to mince his 
words. The House of Com- 
mons itself once had a taste 
of his rough tongue, for on 
being called to the bar to meet 
some accusation, he turned the 
table on his accusers, like the 
late Cecil Rhodes on a some- 
what similar occasion, and 
cross-examined them to such 
purpose that they were glad to 
drop the charge. In his youth, 
he once told Lord Chatham, he 
had “attended the great Duke 
of Marlborough as his aid-de- 
camp at the battle of Mal- 
plaquet, when he gain’d the 
victory in his post - chaise.” 
After much fighting and many 
wounds in Flanders, Portugal, 
and Spain, he did service to the 
state in various diplomatic and 
semi- military posts; but his 
heart was always with the 
army. Twice he was envoy 
extraordinary at Lisbon, an 
office which seems to have 
given him an early and last- 
ing disgust, not mitigated by 
a seraglio of three wives and 
fourteen children. 

During his first term of ser- 
vice there he was continually 
demanding some better post or 
some additional dignity from 
the Duke of Newcastle, and on 
the occasion of a diplomatic 
difficulty gave considerable 
trouble. A quarrel, having 
an obscure origin in some 
adventure of a man on a 
donkey, sprang up _ between 
Portugal and Spain. War 
seemed inevitable; but this the 
English Ministers were anxious 
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at all costs to avoid, as in the 
case of an outbreak they would 
have been obliged to give 
active support to Portugal, 
Lord Tyrawley, on the other 
hand, with the keenness of an 
old fighter, did all he could 
to urge on the King of Portu- 
gal, all the more as he himself 
was promised a command in 
the Portuguese army in case 
of hostilities. In this dilemma 
the Ministry sent a British 
fleet to the Tagus, under Sir 
John Norris, who was given 
the character of a _plenipo- 
tentiary, jointly with Lord 
Tyrawley, and instructed to 
tell the King that if he opened 
hostilities the fleet sent to pro- 
tect him would sailaway. The 
Dutch Minister was also 
ordered to make representation 
to the same effect. Naturally 
the most violent quarrel soon 
broke out between “a warm 
discontented Minister and a 
rough admiral that wants to 
return home.” Sir John 
Norris refused to listen to any 
suggestions from his colleague; 
and “that damned Van Til,” as 
Tyrawley habitually designated 
the Dutch Minister, must needs 
add fuel to the flame by ignor- 
ing Tyrawley’s claims to have 
a@ voice in the negotiations. 
Sir John and Lord Tyrawley 
accordingly acted as if they 
had no connection with one 
another: they sent in separate 
memorials to the Portuguese 
Court, and separate despatches 
full of mutual abuse to Eng- 
land, and corresponded with 
one another as if they were 
hostile Powers. Sir John 
Norris omitted Lord Tyrawley 
from the guests convened to 
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celebrate the Queen’s birthday, 
—an omission which provoked 
the following letter to the 
Queen from Tyrawley :— 


“T should have hoped that Rancune 
apart, We might have drank the 
Queen’s Health together. Neverthe- 
less, Madam, I shall have the honour 
to drink it at my own house, with 
my own Friends and in much better 
Wine than Sir John Norris’s Table 
affords.” 


He further retaliated by 
putting obstacles in the way 
of Sir John’s receiving his 
letters, a measure which pro- 
voked Sir John to the follow- 
ing brief explanation to Keene, 
then Minister at Madrid :— 


“Sir, — Radden not coming near 
me since his getting hither with your 
Dispatch, ar being to go away again 
to-morrow morning with our answer, 
I sent for him this afternoon to know 
the Reason for it; He told me that 
when he received the Dispatch, you 
said, you supposed I was always on 
board, and that Therefore He should 
carry it directly to Lord Tyrawley ; 
For this reason I do myself the 
honour to inform you that I live 
constantly on shore, and that any 
future dispatches may be sent 
directly to me.—I am with grate 
respect, Sir, your most Obed‘, Most 
Humble Servant, Jon” Norris. 


Lisson, os Aug. 1736. 
Hon" Mr Kener.” 


It is hardly surprising under 
the circumstances that the pro- 
posed mediation of England 
and Holland between Spain 
and Portugal was mismanaged. 
However, the quarrel blew over, 
Sir John Norris and the fleet 
were recalled, and Tyrawley 
was left to employ his leisure 
in writing letters to Keene, 
with their strange mixed 
jargon of French and English, 





their dissertations on Horace, 
—a theme on which he used 
subsequently to enlarge upon 
to Pitt,—and their abuse of 
Norris, “un cheval de carosse 
impraticable,” and of “the — 
damned Van Til.” 

Lord Essex appears to have 
been a kind of elderly spoilt 
child of the Foreign Office. 
The Duke of Newcastle had a 
very tender feeling for him, 
stood godfather to his son, and 
even thought of sending him 
as ambassador to Paris, instead 
of Lord Waldegrave. This 
was prevented by Lord Towns- 
hend. However, to console 
him, he was sent to Turin in 
1732 to take up the threads of 
an important negotiation, the 
object of which was to incline 
the King of Sardinia to accept 
the Emperor’s offers of alliance 
rather than those of France 
and Spain. His task was made 
easy for him in every way ; for 
Lord Waldegrave was ordered 
to procure him interviews with 
the leading French statesmen 
on his way through Paris, and 
he was given the fullest direc- 
tions as to the attitude he 
should adopt in Turin. But 
he had not been more than a 
few weeks at his post before 
he wrote complaining that the 
Secretary of State paid him 
insufficient attention, and at 
the same time asking for leave 
to attend the Carnival at 
Venice. In answer to this 
letter, the Duke took the trouble 
to explain that even ambas- 
sadors of Keene’s and Walde- 
grave’s importance were some- 
times left for weeks without 
letters, if there was nothing 
new to communicate, and 
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warned him that so early a 
request for amusement might 
hurt him with the King. There- 
upon Essex writes to the Under- 
Secretary, “I beg you to thank 
his Grace for his fear of hurting 
me, but if he keeps me this 
Carnaval he will kill me, and 
then I shall be pass’d that 
danger ; this is now Hell upon 
Earth.” He seems, however, 
to have found consolations, 
for later he describes with 
much gusto his hospitality, 
during Lady Essex’s absence, 
to “a fair lady,” naively add- 
ing that “the Fair Sex, which 
tho’ to some people might be 
nothing, to me is everything.” 
His mission naturally proved a 
fiasco, for in October 1733 a 
Franco- Sardinian treaty of 
alliance was signed, shortly 
after he had requested, owing 
to the lack of business, for 
leave to go “in Cogg” to the 
fair at Alexandria. Neverthe- 
less, perhaps on Melbourne’s 
principle that the Garter im- 
plied “no damned merit,” he 
made several applications for 
that order, writing, for example, 
to “the best of Masters and the 
greatest of Kings”: “I am 
sorry to be forced to own it 
even to your Majesty y' I grow 
old, and I find y* without thehelp 
of a Blue Ribond to sett me 
off my green one will do no 
longer.” Finally, in 1736, he 
leaves his secretary in charge 
at Turin and returns home. 
But to the last his love of 
gadding clings to him, and he 
has to be summoned peremptor- 
ily from Paris, where he had 
proposed to spend six weeks 
amusing himself. 

A general with no firm plan 


of his own is always nervously 
anxious to find out that of his 
enemy, and it is the same in 
the greater strategy of dip- 
lomacy. It is therefore not 
surprising that during the first 
fifty years of the Hanoverian 
dynasty the attention devoted 
to secret intelligence by the 
Duke of Newcastle and his 
colleagues is altogether dis- 
proportionate to any results 
attained. Intercepting letters, 
the employment of spies, and 
bribing foreign officials were 
the usual methods adopted for 
penetrating the designs of our 
friends and rivals on the Con- 
tinent, and it is hardly an ex- 
aggeration to say that about 
a third of the Duke of New- 
castle’s foreign correspondence 
is devoted to these subjects. 

So well recognised was the 
practice of tampering with 
letters in the post, that Govern- 
ments occasionally adopted the 
expedient of sending false in- 
formation in despatches by the 
courier, with the knowledge 
that it would be read. Even 
ciphers’ were not safe, for 
skilled clerks could often de- 
cipher them without a key, 
and they were sometimes saved 
that trouble by obtaining the 
keys by bribes to subordinates. 
During the years 1735 and 
1736 it appears that Lord 
Waldegrave obtained ten 
ciphers from a clerk in the 
French Foreign Office, at the 
rate of 100 louis d’or for each 
cipher. The tables were 
naturally sometimes turned on 
us. About the same time, for 
example, the Duke of Newcastle 
has suspicions that our ciphers 
had been obtained from one of 
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Keene’s clerks. The only fairly 
safe method was to send des- 
patches by special messengers 
or servants of the ambassadors, 
and even that was not in- 
variably secure. Thus mention 
is made in one despatch of 
billets from the French Chargé 
d’Affaires, “taken out of Mr 
Coetlogen’s pocket June 17th, 
1737,” by one John Hutchins. 
Secret agents and spies were 
naturally eager to offer their 
services at a time when secret 
service-money was lavishly be- 
stowed. Of these the most 
interesting were two mysteri- 
ous Sicilian Abbots, always 
referred to under that designa- 
tion in the correspondence of 
the period. Their real names 
were Carracciolo and Platania, 
and they seem to have com- 
menced their political adven- 
tures by obtaining a consider- 
able ascendancy over the weak- 
minded King Philip V. of Spain, 
and becoming thoroughly con- 
versant with Spanish politics. 
This ascendancy soon gave 
umbrage to the Queen, who 
banished them to Paris, 
whence they still carried on 
& surreptitious correspondence 
with Philip. The Queen, how- 
ever, discovered one of their 
letters in her husband’s pocket, 
and at once tried to get them 
exiled from France also. 
Horace Walpole had mean- 
while entered into relations 
with them, and in 1728 facili- 
tated their journey to London, 
asking the Duke to obtain 
lodgings for them near St 
James’s or the Cockpit, and 
adding that an upper storey 
would be quite good enough. 
By 1731 they were back again 
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in Paris, and, in spite of re- 
newed attempts by the Queen 
of Spain to remove them, re- 
mained there at least till 1742. 
Here their sources of informa- 
tion gave them an unique posi- 
tion. They still kept up a 
secret correspondence with 
their friends in Spain, al- 
though it was attended with 
some danger, as two of their 
informants, according to Keene, 
were arrested in 1737. By this 
means, however, they gained 
an intimate knowledge of in- 
trigues at the Spanish Court, 
and seem to have had some in- 
fluence on its policy. They 
were freely admitted to discuss 
foreign affairs with the French 
Ministers, to whom they some- 
times gave excellent advice. 
But their most intimate rela- 
tions were with the English 
ambassador, to whom, in re- 
turn for a yearly salary of 300 
louis d’or, they gave the results 
of their conversations with the 
French Ministers, together 
with the information they re- 
ceived from Spain and other 
quarters. Their knowledge of 
European politics and their 
sound judgment seem even to 
have had an appreciable influ- 
ence on the English Govern- 
ment, and no better defence 
can be found for Walpole’s re- 
fusal to interfere actively in 
the Polish war than the mas- 
terly argument which they 
drew up in support of that 
policy. By 1740 one of the 
abbots was dead, and the last 
sign of the other in the New- 
castle correspondence was 4 
request made in 1742 that his 
pension should be continued 
and an asylum found for him 
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in England, if the war should 
make it necessary for him to 
leave Paris. 

The services of the Sicilian 
Abbots were cheaply acquired, 
but other secret agents were 
far less useful and more ex- 
pensive. By a strange fatality 
Lord Waldegrave, who suc- 
ceeded Horace Walpole at 
Paris, though an extremely 
worthy and correct nobleman, 
spent a great deal of time and 
money “in the infamous and 
disagreeable compliance with 
the low habits of venal 
wretches,” as Bubb Dodington 
would have said, and through 
them sometimes found himself 
forced into positions hardly be- 
fitting his dignity. Between 
1730 and 1740 he employed at 
least seven of these agents, 
without ever receiving any 
adequate return for the money 
and trouble involved. Among 
them was a Scotchman called 
Conna, who also gave informa- 
tion to the other side; a fire- 
eating colonel —Gamberini — 
who offered to spy out French 
seaports, but was forced to 
leave France hurriedly for re- 
senting too warmly a French- 
man’s reference to his former 
employer, the Elector of 
Saxony, as “un imbécile et 
une Béte”; and Baron Gedda, 
the Swedish envoy, who for 
reporting to Lord Waldegrave 
all that the French Ministers 
told him, had “transactions 

. . relating to his Majesty’s 
goodness” to him. Indeed, at 
that time no person was 
thought too exalted te be 
beyond the reach of a bribe. 
In Sweden and in Russia it 
was considered part of an 
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ambassador’s business to take 
the leading Ministers into his 
pay. Even Sir Robert Wal- 
pole was falsely reported by 
the Sardinian Minister to be 
corruptible “through his wife, 
who took money without his 
appearing to have anything 
to do with it”; and various 
attempts were made to bribe 
the French Foreign Ministers, 
Chauvelin and Amelot. The 
former was offered £100,000; 
and to the latter Waldegrave 
was ordered ‘‘to talk confiden- 
tially upon his own subject, 
but in such a manner that he 
might neither through Ignor- 
ance nor ill Intention make a 
bad use of it with the Car- 
dinal.” But though Chauvelin 
at least nibbled at the bait, 
the negotiation was in neither 
case successful. 

Waldegrave was successful 
with one highly placed official. 
M. de Bussy was a “premier 
commis ” in the French Foreign 
Office, and on several occasions 
was sent on diplomatic mis- 
sions, two of them being to 
England—in 1737, and again 
in 1761 for the abortive ne- 
gotiations with Mr Pitt. He 
must have had considerable 
tact to make himself necessary, 
for his employers seem to have 
had a poor opinion of him in 
some respects. D’Argenson, 
Foreign Minister in 1743, said 
of him that he was “un petit 
homme de bureau, un 
homme d’intrigue, un traitre, 
un méchant homme, et grande- 
ment soupconne d’étre gagné 
par l’Angleterre”; and later 
Choiseul remarks that he was 
so terrified of Mr Pitt, that he 
was inclined to jump out of 
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the window when he saw him. 
However that may be, he was 
considered a great acquisition 
by Lord Waldegrave when he 
had succeeded in bribing him. 
The utmost mystery was main- 
tained about his identity, and 
it is only by unmistakable in- 
ference that he can be identi- 
fied with the “No. 101” by 
which he is always alluded to 
in despatches. Trading on the 
importance of his position, he 
made the most extravagant 
demands on the ambassador’s 
time and money. He would 
make appointments with him 
in some unsavoury corner of 
Paris and then fail to keep them, 
leaving poor Lord Waldegrave 
to cool his heels for hours, often 
in the drenching rain. The 
absurdity of the position would 
be realised if one could imagine 
the parallel case of Sir Charles 
Harding promising to reveal 
some state secret to M. Cam- 
bon outside a public-house in 
the Whitechapel Road, and 
then failing to appear. And 
even a promise of information 
could not be extracted from 
him without heavy payments 
in cash. During five years 
preceding the War of the 
Austrian Succession he re- 
ceived an annual salary of 
1600 louis d’or, with occasional 
refreshers varying from 1000 
louis to 50,000 livres (£2300), 
for information expected to be 
particularly valuable. Alto- 
gether he received no less than 
£15,500 during this period. 
There was very little return. 
De Bussy generally paid in 
promises, and almost the only 
state document of importance 
which he communicated was 
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the Pacte de Famille of 1739 
between France and Spain, 
and this only when the ne- 
gotiations between the two 
Courts were already known in 
England from other sources. 

These glimpses into the 
working of the Foreign Office, 
though picked out of the huge 
mass of diplomatic correspond- 
ence of the time, present no 
unfair picture of the haphazard 
methods of conducting the 
diplomacy of the country dur- 
ing the forty years preceding 
Pitt’s first ministry. The idea 
zealously propagated by Wal- 
pole that foreign embarrass- 
ments must at all costs be 
avoided, led inevitably to the 
belief that diplomacy consisted 
merely in elaborate systems of 
check and counter-check cal- 
culated to avert all awkward 
questions. During the greater 
part of Walpole’s ministry 
there was good reason for this 
policy, but at the time of his 
fall new questions had arisen 
which could not be resolved by 
these timid methods. Unfor- 
tunately the Duke of New- 
castle, brought into power 
solely for his unrivalled politi- 
cal connections, had developed 
a limpet-like tenacity for office 
without much more than the 
limpet’s power of vision. By 
excluding men of superior abil- 
ity from the conduct of affairs, 
and gathering round him men 
of a like capacity to himself, he 
exaggerated all the faults in- 
herent in a bad system, and 
brought England to a condi- 
tion hardly less humiliating 
than it was in the time of 
Charles IT. 

BasIL WILLIAMS. 














WITH A CAR TO THE GERMAN 


BY THE AUTHOR OF ‘ON 


AT the suggestion of the night 
porter of the hotel—for which 
suggestion he charged a mark 
in his bill—the car had been 
housed for the night at the 
garage of an extensive motor- 
works in Berlin. Feeling that 
the recommendation of the 
leading hotel was sufficient 
guarantee for the preservation 
of their interests, the Ex- 
plorers slept late on the morn- 
ing after their arrival. About 
midday they made their ap- 
pearance in the Unter den 
Linden, and, following the 
suggestion of one of their 
overnight boon companions, 
searched the Dorotheenstrasse 
for the lunch supplied by the 
Hotel Prinz Frederick Karl. 
The service in this old sport- 
ing house was excellent, and 
Birdie, who for some unin- 
telligible reason had proposed 
to stand as host on the 
occasion, was initiated into 
the vagaries of a Berlin res- 
taurant bill, which required 
him to pay for a _ brace 
of lobsters by weight, and 
peaches at one mark fifty a 
time. 

After a very excellent lunch 
the Explorers wandered down 
to the garage, proposing to 
give the car a short overhaul 
before starting on their way, 
and making Frankfurt on the 
Oder the stable for the night. 
Arrived at the garage,—a 
huge yard enclosed by iron- 
studded swing gates, — the 
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MANCGUVRES.—II. 
THE HEELS OF DE WET.’ 


Explorers found three tyres 
down. Birdie’s face length- 
ened. The manager of the 
garage, who barely understood 
the best possible French that 
the Explorers possessed, met 
all inquiries as to the cause of 
this sudden subsiding of inner 
tubes with a non-committal 
shake of his head. 

“C’est trés ennuyeux, mais 
les pneumatiques sont mauv- 
ais.” 

This was poor consolation, 
since Birdie had equipped the 
car with new outer tyres before 
starting on the foreign journey. 
The manager summoned a gang 
of blue-bloused mechanics, and 
in ten minutes their united 
efforts made it clear to Birdie 
that the car had been lodged 
in the yard of one of those 
vulture firms which prey upon 
the owners of “bird of pass- 
age” cars. An examination of 
the inner tubes disclosed the 
fact that the car had been 
deliberately pushed about the 
yard on flat tyres. In all 
probability the valves had been 
previously unscrewed to render, 
from a destructive standpoint, 
this man-handling perfectly 
effective. But before they were 
again on the road the Ex- 
plorers were to have their fin- 
gers further burnt by these 
self-same sharks. 

Among the mechanics em- 
ployed in this garage was 4 
Frenchman. When, at last, 
the injured tubes had been 
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repaired, and when, in the case 
of two rendered useless, they 
had been replaced and the car 
was ready to move off, the 
Frenchman came up to Birdie 
and said, laying a truculent 
emphasis on his words— 

“Monsieur, il faut que vous 
restiez ici jusqu’&A ce que le 
pneumatique que vous avez 
commandé arrive.” 

This was a deliberate effort to 
enforce a blackmail: blackmail 
was written all over the little 
Frenchman. Birdie, who had 
got his bonnet up for the pur- 
pose of oiling, denied the busi- 
ness claim, whereupon the 
Frenchman burst into a melo- 
dramatic appeal first to Ethel, 
then to the Major, and finally 
to the manager and his col- 
leagues of the works. From 
the melodramatic plaint he 
quickly enough changed to 
the aggressive, and announced 
vehemently: ‘Nous ne per- 
mettons pas que vous partiez 
jusqu’A ce que vous m’avez 
payé.” 

By this time Birdie had his 
engines started, and his pass- 
engers had taken their seats. 
But before he could let in the 
clutch, the Frenchman shouted 
in a high treble to his fellow- 
workmen, and they rushed 
forward, closed the swing 
gates, and slid down the iron 
bar which secured them. 

The Frenchman, striking a 
defiant attitude, muttered 
“Maintenant?” For a mo- 
looked 


ment the situation 
serious. 

“There’s the making of a 
fight here, Ethel,” said the 
Major, as he jumped out of 
the car. 


“Now, you go for 
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the first man that moves.” 
After this injunction the 
Major strode to the gate, 
undid the bar, and pulled the 
wings open. Ethel was at 
his heels; and possibly his 
six feet of perfectly developed 
manhood overawed the black- 
mailers, for the heroic French- 
man gave place, and Birdie 
drove the car out in peace. 
This incident is instructive, 
for it shows the snares and 
pitfalls which pursue the course 
of the ignorant and unwary 
motorist when, in the choice 
of a garage, he is dependent 
upon the advice of the hall 
porter of a Continental hotel. 
The writer has not the smallest 
hesitation in suggesting that, 
not only did the proprietors of 
this particular garage crimin- 
ally do damage to the car 
entrusted to their care with 
the specific object of reaping 
a benefit by the repair thereof, 
but they also, seeing that the 
owners of the car were for- 
eigners unacquainted with the 
language of the country, de- 
liberately attempted to hustle 
them into the purchase of a par- 
ticularly expensive auxiliary. 
By the time the Explorers 
drove the car clear of this den 
of thieves and collected their 
belongings from their original 
hotel, the unanimous vote of 
the party found it too late 
to attempt to make Frank- 
furt that night. The diffi- 
culties also of getting free 
of the suburbs in the half 
light of evening induced them 
to prefer an early morning 
start. If they were able—and 
there was then no reason why 
they should not—to run into 
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Breslau from Berlin, they 
would yet be in time for the 
Kaiser’s review, which pre- 
ceded the manceuvres. 
Variety is always charming, 
and since, as a rule, it is not 
pleasant or profitable to re- 
turn to a hotel within half an 
hour of paying your bill, the 
Explorers determined to sample 
another hostelry from those 
which had been recommended 
to them by their friends in 
Nauen. In this case no diffi- 
culty was experienced in secur- 
ing rooms and a new garage, 
in which Tommy was housed 
to keep sentry over the welfare 
of the car. The Explorers 
themselves set out to discover 
Berlin by night, and after 
wandering through a consid- 
erable number of uninteresting 
beer-shops and cafés, came to 
the conclusion that the Café 
Riche was the place which 
gave best promise for a com- 
fortable dinner. Except in the 
hotels, everybody in Germany 
apparently dines by daylight. 
The Explorers climbed the 
entry stairs to the Café Riche 
about 8 P.M. Beyond the 
waiters, this gorgeously decor- 
ated dining-saloon was empty. 
The management, however, was 
quite prepared to serve their 
meal, which was styled a supper ; 
but the head waiter explained 
that the place would not begin 
to fill until eleven o’clock, and 
would remain open until eight 
or nine on the following day. 
Not wishing to make the 
acquaintance of the Berlin 
night worshippers, the Ex- 


plorers remained the solitary 
guests of the café until ten 
o'clock, and then returned to 
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their hotel to fortify them- 
selves against their projected 
early start on the morrow. 

By seven o’clock on the fol- 
lowing morning the car was 
making the trams stand still 
on the Frankfurterstrasse. It 
was a kindly morning, and in 
the beginning of the run the 
car was kindness itself. The 
road out of Berlin is always 
interesting, through the fau- 
bourgs of Friedrichsfelde and 
Biesdorf. In the grey of the 
morning, just before the lakes 
were reached, it would have 
been quite possible to imagine 
that the Explorers had arrived 
upon Newmarket heath. They 
passed at least three strings 
of blood-horses wending their 
way to the gallops. There 
was no time to halt and in- 
vestigate; but as far as sheets 
and bandages and the cut of 
the stable-boys were concerned, 
each string might have been 
turned out of an English 
stable. 

It is not the intention of the 
writer to dwell long over the 
narrative of the journey to 
Frankfurt. It is not a happy 
story. Although the car had 
started smoothly enough, 
thirty kilometres out of Ber- 
lin she began her old fit of 
cussedness. Birdie’s face grew 
longer and longer. He stopped 
her and tested the sparking 
plug. He drenched her engines 
with paraffin. He unscrewed 
the carburetter, wiped the float, 
and then intimated in the 
saddest of sad intonations that 
he was a beaten man. After 
every incline the pace became 
slower, until at last the Ex- 
plorers looked down into the 
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valley of the Oder with a car 
that was doing little more 
than ten miles an hour. Once 
on the road a great heavy 
touring car swished past them. 
It bore no mark upon its tail- 
board. It was one of the giant 
engines belonging to the War 
Department. There was a 
pensive look on Birdie’s face 
as he stood still on the road- 
way, oil-can in hand, and 
watched the ordnance carriage 
disappear at sixty kilometres 
an hour. 

Arrived at the pretty little 
manufacturing town of Frank- 
furt on the Oder, the Explorers 
took the car up to the vesti- 
bule of the Hotel Prinz von 
Preussen. Frankfurt was a 
town of 60,000 inhabitants. 
There was hope that something 
might be done to the car. 
But disappointment gathered 
thickly in the way of the 
Voyagers, for Birdie and the 
Major on investigation found 
that the only professed motor- 
smith was nothing more than 
a bicycle-mender. His men, 
clever enough mechanics in 
healing metal hurts, knew 
nothing of the diagnosis of 
ailments in the intricate 
machinery of a car. So leav- 
ing a minor break with them 
to mend, Birdie and the Major 
returned to the hotel to hold 
a consultation during lunch. 
The spirit in which both the 
lunch and consultation were 
undertaken was of a despondent 
character. All three of the 


Voyagers were so pessimistic 
that the consultation actually 
found itself looking up the 
train services from Frankfurt 
to Breslau. The nature of the 
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repast, moreover, was lowering 
to the spirits. There is little 
that is encouraging in a choice 
between the braised back of a 
hare and the fat roast cutlets 
of a German pig. Birdie sud- 
denly put down his knife. 
His companions looked at him 
in astonished expectation. 

“What is it, Birdie?” said 
the Major; “have you had an 
inspiration ?” 

“T believe I’ve got it,” 
answered the owner of the 
car. “It is all that bad oil 
they used in Reading. It has 
bunged up the silencer. We'll 
take off the silencer and let 
her rip.” 

“But it will make the 
deuce of a row,” suggested 
Ethel. 

“What does that matter as 
long as we get over the ground ? 
besides, it won’t inconvenience 
any one on the road. It’s only 
in towns that the noise upsets 
people. I know a man who 
always takes off his silencer 
as soon as he gets into the 
country. Acar just flies when 
it’s off.” 

And soit wasordained. The 
little crowd that had collected 
in the small front garden of 
the Prinz von Preussen were 
nearly scared out of their wits 
when at last, at five o’clock 
in the evening, Birdie’s small 
repairs had been effected and 
he started ignition minus his 
silencer. For all the world it 
sounded as if a battery of 
machine-guns had been brought 
into action, and there was not 
a window in the Wilhelmsplatz 
without a scared face pressed 
against it as the expedition 
started again in its endeavour 
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to make Breslau by dawn on 
the following morning. 

Birdie smiled again as his 
car jumped to every suggested 
impulse. 

“‘ She’s herself once more,” he 
said, looking over his shoulder. 

“Well, then, you had better 
get her out of this place as 
quickly as you can,” the Major 
suggested, when he could make 
himself heard above the awful 
racket of exploding gas which 
was taking place beneath the 
car. He was not unmindful 
that the look of astonishment 
beneath the pickel-haube of 
the local police might at any 
moment, as soon as their sur- 
prise was overcome, change to 
one of aggression. In fact, as 
the car swung down Breite 
Strasse, scattering a terrified 
crowd of marketers, the mien 
of the helmeted henchman who 
kept guard upon the bridge 
over the Oder was distinctly 
truculent. For a moment it 
looked as if the yellow-haired 
gendarme was about to raise 
his arm and signal Birdie to 
stop. But possibly the vomit 
of flame and smoke from the 
exhaust decided him upon a 
less venturesome course. As 
the car flashed past, the oc- 
cupants caught a glance of 
the admirable flourish with 
which he drew a bulky note- 
book. The moment of anxiety 
had passed. If it were only 
the number that he required, 
there was still a hope that 
the Kaiser’s review might be 
reached in time. 

The Voyagers had barely 
placed Damm Vorstadt be- 
hind them when darkness 
closed down. The car was 
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now absolutely flying, and 
was pulling against every re- 
straining injunction that Birdie 
placed upon her. That jour- 
ney through the night fur- 
nished an experience which 
none of the occupants of the 
car are likely to forget. The 
road, fortunately enough, was 
perfect, though, owing to the 
fact that it lay through pine 
forests, plunged in the deepest 
shadow. The pace was terrify- 
ing, and, in spite of the beam 
of the searchlight, the dangers 
of the road were so unexpected 
that nothing but the skil- 
ful driving of Birdie saved 
the party from total wreck- 
age. The local peasant cart 
of Silesia is a cumbersome 
vehicle to move suddenly from 
the road centre, even if it 
should chance that the driver 
be found awake. The prin- 
ciple of lighting at night 
seldom appeals to these simple 
folk. As strings of these 
market conveyances were met 
that night, the dangers of the 
road may be imagined when 
Birdie was prepared to let 
her out to close on fifty miles 
an hour. Over and above the 
mysterious sensation insepar- 
able from a night journey in 
pine forests, the intermittent 
din, the vomit of flame, and 
the rattle of explosion from 
below the car gave a fillip to 
a sensation of peculiar weird- 
ness. There was the feeling of 
exhilaration bred of pace, the 
anxieties against accident or 
collision, and the fascinations 
of novel environment. Witha 
crash and a thunder of cylinder 
explosion the car would dash 
through some hamlet, creating 
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a tumult sufficient to wake the 
dead. In a flash it was gone, 
and the inmates left to imagine 
the rush of terrified peasants 
to lattice and casement to de- 
termine whether it had been 
mundane visitation or super- 
natural apparition. 

The chronicler of this voyage 
of exploration would like to 
write, “And thus they came to 
Crossen.” But it was not so. 
Black care was still beside 
Tommy in the back seat, and 
two miles short of Crossen a 
tyre went with a report that 
made itself heard above the 
volleying from the exhaust. It 
was a clean puncture. Inner 
and outer tyre were perforated. 
The acetylene searchlight was 
taken off its hook and brought 
to bear on the damaged wheel. 
Birdie shook his head and began 
to peel his coat. The rest of the 
party fell in at the appointed 
emergency stations, and there 
in the gloom of the pine forest, 
in the white light of the 
acetylene lamp, did an hour’s 
honest toil. Such is the re- 
ward for driving a motor-car 
against time. The chances of 
the Voyagers being in time for 
the Kaiser’s review at seven 
o’clock on the following morn- 
ing had now contracted to 
zero. The puncture was so 
bad that resort had to be 
made to a _ shoe, which, 
luckily, at the last moment, 
had been added to Tommy’s 
stock-in-trade. 

Crossen lies in the vale of 
the Oder, and, unlike the large 
cities of Germany, is early to 
bed. By the time the car de- 
scended the steep road into the 
town and crossed the bridge 
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over the Oder, there was hardly 
a soul to be seen in the cobbled 
streets. With the utmost diffi- 
culty the Three Crowns Inn 
was discovered and the car 
lodged in the backyard. The 
head waiter of this queer little 
village hostel spoke English. 
He had passed an apprentice- 
ship in the Hétel Métropole, 
Brighton, and seemed as de- 
lighted to be thrown into the 
company of Englishmen as the 
Explorers were pleased to find 
a comfortable meal. Over a 
very succulent fillet and the 
customary poached eggs, the 
Voyagers held a council of war 
at which the head waiter was 
invited to assist. The local 
paper made it clear that the 
review would be held on the 
following morning at seven 
o’clock. The head waiter rati- 
fied the information in the 
guide-book that Breslau was 
a@ good hundred kilometres 
distant. Birdie’s information 
was the most decisive. He 
stated emphatically that unless 
a sufficiently able workman 
were discovered in Crossen to 
effect repairs, it was doubtful 
if the car would get along at 
all. The head waiter promised 
that one, Hermann, was a 
clever repairer, but doubted 
if he could be induced to work 
atnight. All things considered, 
the consensus of feeling was 
against an effort to reach 
Breslau by seven on the follow- 
ing morning. 

It might have been done by 
train. This alternative was 
suggested. But the Explorers, 
with that dislike which is com- 
mon to all motorists of desert- 
ing their car, however unfaith- 
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ful, finally determined to cut 
the Emperor’s review out of 
their programme and to con- 
tent themselves with arriving 
on the following day at Breslau 
in time to take part in the 
actual manoeuvres, If they 
could only have been equipped 
with second-sight, they might 
have saved themselves much 
speculation with regard to 
how and when they and the 
car would reach their destina- 
tion. 

On the following morning 
the Explorers’ car furnished the 
centre of interest in the historic 
little township of Crossen. 
The Major took upon himself 
the task of procuring the 
services of Hermann the ex- 
pert. The mechanic’s comely 
daughter carried on her father’s 
business office. Remarkable to 
relate, although she had never 
left the village of Crossen, this 
girl spoke a smattering of 
English and very fair French. 
With her as interpreter, the 
Major discovered the full limit 
of Hermann’s repairing outfit, 
and the expert promised, after 
he had surveyed the damages, 
to have three inner tubes healed 
in an hour. 

It was evident that Crossen 
had a turn for education, for 
as far as the Explorers could 
gather, every one, within ear- 
shot of Birdie’s now unthrottled 
combustion chamber, who had 
received a smattering of Eng- 
lish arrived to make conversa- 
tion with the mad motorists. 
Tommy became so much at his 
ease that he was even seen to 
smile while endeavouring to 
explain the superiority of every- 
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thing English to anything he 
had hitherto seen in Germany. 
The most bouncing of the 
many visitors was a young 
sportsman, of the colouring of 
a Belgian canary, who was ab- 
solutely fluent, and introduced 
himself to the Major with some 
pride as being the great grand- 
son of the man who had shown 
Napoleon the ford at Crossen 
which enabled him to make 
the passage of the Oder. 
When asked if he was proud 
of his ancestor’s action, the 
young fellow suavely replied— 

“Tt is a family distinction, 
even if it is not creditable.” 

In an hour the Explorers 
were evacuating Crossen, if not 
with the same pomp and 
grandeur as did Frederick the 
Great and Napoleon, yet amid 
as much noise per axle, Out- 
side the town is a steep climb. 
The car tackled it in as brave 
@ spirit as she had shown 
when leaving Frankfurt on the 
preceding evening. Having 
scared a horse or two, and 
driven a few market - women 
in fear behind the plum-trees 
which border the highroad, 
the car settled down to her 
work, and it looked as if it 
were to be a quick though 
noisy run into Breslau. How 
liable is human perspicacity to 
err! Three miles out of 
Crossen, just as the car was 
passing a tiny hamlet, some- 
thing snapped inside her. A 
jolt, a rain of substructure 
blows, and she came to a dead 
stop, her engines racing as 
they became relieved of all pro- 
pulsion stresses. 

Birdie stopped the engines, 
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and standing up in his seat 
said softly, very very softly — 

“That is the limit. The 
carden-shaft has gone!” 

A brief survey substantiated 
the theory. This indeed was 
the climax. From the very 
beginning it had been a chap- 
ter of accidents. There had 
been tyre troubles beyond all 
precedent ; there had been 
ignition and exhaust troubles ; 
and now, when at last the 
Explorers thought they had 
coaxed and humoured her into 
a satisfactory if noisy temper, 
she had deliberately broken her 
back. Birdie emerged from 
under the car with his final 
diagnosis. 

“Who's the Jonah ?” queried 
Ethel. 

Tommy, whose spirits never 
rose unless his master was in 
the direst misfortune, proved 
to be the most practical. 

“Please, sir, “taint who's 
the Jonah, but rather who’s 
got a pair of horses.” 

“Well, there is one thing 
upon which we may congrat- 
ulate ourselves,” suggested the 
Major, “‘and that is that she’s 
broken down within three 
miles of a railway station. 
Suppose it had happened, as it 
might well have, thirty miles 
from everywhere !” 

The stationary car soon at- 
tracted the usual village crowd. 
It was some time before the 
united efforts of the stranded 
Explorers could make their 
Wishes understood. The aver- 
age farm-labourer in Silesia 
does not readily understand 
the halting pronunciation of 
his language by the untutored 
VOL, CLXXXIL—NO, MXCV. 
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Englishman. But ultimately the 
repetition of the word “ pferde” 
brought a gleam of intelligence 
into the eyes of one of the 
local sympathisers, who sug- 
gested, more by dumb motion 
than by words, that an envoy 
from the stranded party should 
follow him to the residence of 
one Herr Dash. The Major 
undertook the new voyage of 
discovery, and was conducted 
to the chief edifice in the village. 
Landing him at the front door 
of a low whitewashed cottage- 
villa, the*farm-hand deserted. 
The Major knocked, with the 
result that a round half-dozen 
of spaniel puppies rushed to the 
open door and welcomed him 
with an effusion that would 
have been gratifying if his 
peace of mind had been normal. 
By dint of more knocking a 
maid-servant, who looked as if 
she had just been milking cows 
or making butter, arrived and 
cleared away the struggling 
mass of puppies. Having re- 
membered the name of the 
farmer, the Major eventually 
made himself understood. At 
least, muttering “Ja, ja,” and 
pointing to the overhead storey, 
the maid disappeared. 

After about five minutes 
Herr Dash arrived. He was 
totally different from the type 
of farmer that the Major had 
expected to find. A young man 
of two- or three-and-twenty, 
he obviously belonged to the 
refined and intelligent class. 
He was dressed in a well-fitting 
suit of German green-sporting 
mixture, and wore irreproach- 
able butcher- boots. He wel- 
comed the Major with a smile, 
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and the Major attempted to 
open the conversation in French. 
To his surprise Herr Dash re- 
plied in English, and at once 
evinced the greatest sympathy 
in the Explorers’ misfortunes. 
Calling for his Tyrolese hat, he 
proposed to inspect the scene 
of the breakdown. 

The united efforts of Birdie, 
Ethel, and Thomas had re- 
sulted in the extraction of the 
carden-shaft. One of the pins 
at the clutch end had been 
wrenched off. It was evident 
that no amateur repository 
work could cope with the 
damage. Further progress was 
a matter for draught animals 
as far as Crossen station, and a 
railway track thence to Breslau, 
accompanied with a prayer that 
so large a city might possess 
motor-works capable of coping 
with the injury. Herr Dash, 
after a short consultation with 
a better-class peasant who had 
joined the circle of sympath- 
isers, and who presumably was 
his bailiff, promised that we 
should have the draught-horses 
as soon as they came in from 
the plough for their midday 
meal. This meant an hour’s 
delay ; but as there is no wisdom 
in making a critical examina- 
tion of the mouth of a gift- 
horse, the Explorers were con- 
tent to spend the interval in 
the local beer-garden regaling 
their benefactor with the in- 
sidious beverage of his country. 

Over the foaming beaker 
Herr Dash, in broken English, 
became quite confidential. He 
was a comparative stranger to 
Silesia. The son of a wealthy 
scent manufacturer from Col- 
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ogne, his father had met his 
taste for an open-air and sport- 
ing life by the purchase, two 
years previously, of the farm 
he now worked. Asked how 
he acquired his English, Herr 
Dash replied that during the 
long hard winters in Silesia 
there was little to do, and he 
had spent many of the dark 
weary evenings of the last two 
years in a study of English. 
“But”—and here his good- 
natured face brightened—“I 
shall spend no more evenings 
learning English. This winter 
there will be other things to 
do, as I am soon to marry.” 
The Explorers were not slow 
in offering this good Samari- 
tan every felicity upon so mo- 
mentous a venture, inwardly 
trusting that when the novelty 
of the new move had worn 
off their friend would not be 
driven to a more energetic 
study of their language. 

The Explorers had left Cros- 
sen that morning with the 
exaggerated arrogance of 4 
powerful car bereft of its sil- 
encer. The return was meek- 
ness itself. At the tail of a 
lumber waggon, they and their 
car were towed gently into 
the goods yard of the Crossen 
railway station. It was an 
ignominious finish to a start 
which had held out a promise 
of far better things. There 
was no alternative,—the car 
would have to go to Breslau 
by train and follow by goods 
at the discretion of the German 
railway officials. 

Remembering the trouble that 
they had had with the Cus- 
toms, the Explorers approached 
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the Crossen goods clerks with 
feelings of some trepidation. 
But although these be- uni- 
formed worthies talked a great 
deal, and shouted loudly when 
they realised that the Ex- 
plorers knew nothing of their 
tongue, yet they apparently 
made no difficulties ; for though, 
reluctantly enough, the Ex- 
plorers deserted their ship, yet 
they left it standing on the 
green of the goods yard with- 
out even running off the petrol, 
and in due course, petrol and 
details complete, it arrived at 
Breslau without further dam- 
age or undue delay. As for 
the Explorers themselves, they 
waited for the schnell-zug, and 
in this tame manner arrived at 
their destination after dark. 
But their troubles were not 
yet over. Breslau was en féte. 
The Kaiser was in residence. 
With the utmost difficulty a 
cab was procured, and the 
driver directed to take the 
party to the Monopol. The 
coachman shook his head in 
a doubtful manner, and then 
plunged his vehicle into the 
seething mass of spectators 
who thronged the streets. The 
whole town was illuminated in 
@ curious and striking man- 
ner. Without exception, in the 
window of every upper storey 
three candles had been lit. 
Certain public buildings and 
commercial establishments had 
invested in electric- and gas- 
illuminating lights, but for the 
general impression of illumina- 
tion the city depended upon 
this universal candle service. 
The majority of streets ap- 
peared to be lined with troops, 
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and in such cases as they were 
not, the Explorers’ driver was 
headed off by truculent gend- 
armes. With difficulty the 
Englishmen were brought to 
understand that the Kaiser 
had been present at some 
entertainment at the Hotel 
Monopol, and, until he left 
that building, there was as 
much hope of getting the 
vehicle up to it as there was 
of making the driver under- 
stand English. For two solid 
hours the Explorers and their 
chattels were kept waiting for 
the thoroughfare to open. They 
had one interlude. There had 
been a military tattoo in front 
of the Palace. The returning 
massed bands, led by the torch- 
bearers and colour guard, 
marched down the streets to a 
funeral slow step. Anyway, 
if the Explorers had missed the 
Kaiser’s parade, they had seen 
the street parade of the mili- 
tary tattoo. 

When the _ streets were 
cleared the party made its 
way with difficulty to the Hotel 
Monopol. But even when they 
had arrived under the portico 
of the hotel their troubles 
were not at anend. The hall 
porter rushed out in all the 
glory of his servile trappings 
and ordered the coachman to 
drive away from the front of 
their hotel: they were taking 
no more visitors that night. 
Precisely what the Major said 
to this functionary would be 
neither necessary nor instruct- 
ive in the elucidation of this 
narrative. The Major was tired 
of adversity, and the dull music 
of the torchlight performance 
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had been the last straw to an 
equilibrium of temper never 
at the best of times too secure. 
The hall porter fell back aghast. 
The brilliant assembly of liv- 
eried lackeys opened a lane 
for the indignant Englishman. 
Half a dozen of the inner re- 
tainers of the hotel came for- 
ward to repeat the jackal yelp 
of the hall porter. Royalty 
and an influx of red, white, 
scarlet, green, saffron, black, 
and any other coloured hussar 
officer that you can think of, 
had turned their heads. The 
Major would have none of these 
under-strappers ; he called for 
themanager. Desperate under- 
lings said, “But it is impos- 
sible,” and pointed to the open 
doorway of the ball-room. 

“Fetch him out, then,” 
ordered the Major. 


In due course the obsequious 
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manager was drawn out from 
under the furred dolman of a 
Princeling Hussar. 

“ But it is impossible, gentle- 
men; the hotel is full. Just 
look, this is an occasion.” 

“T wired for rooms,” said the 
Major, “ two days ago.” 

“Ah! but that was yester- 
day. You did not come. To- 
day, look at the state we 
are in.” 

“ AmI, then,” said the leader 
of the Explorers, “to tell my 
friend Prince M that, even 
after his recommending me to 
come here, you turn me from 
your doors?” 

Instantly the manager soft- 
ened. For a second time the 
august name of their Cuirassier 
friend had served the Explorers 
upon an emergency. Sleep- 
ing accommodation was forth- 
coming. 
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Chicago. 


CHICAGO. 


A JOURNEY TO THE WEST—NIAGARA—“THE GREY CITY.” 


AMERICA may be defined as 
the country where there are 
no railway porters. You begin 
a journey without ceremony ; 
you end it without a welcome. 
No zealot, eager to find youa 
corner seat and to dispose of 
your luggage, meets you, when 
you depart. You must carry 
your own bag when you 
stumble unattended from the 
train. This enforced depend- 
ence upon yourself is doubtless 
a result of democracy. The 
spirit of freedom, which per- 
mits a stealthy nigger to brush 
your hat, does not allow an- 
other to handle your luggage. 
To the enchained and servile 
mind of an Englishman these 
distinctions are difficult to 
understand. A training in 
transatlantic liberty is neces- 
sary for their appreciation. 
However, no great evil is in- 
flicted on the traveller. The 
ritual of checking your bag- 
gage may easily be learned, 
and the absence of porters has, 
by a natural process, evolved 
the “grip.” The “grip,” in- 
deed, is the universal char- 
acteristic of America. It is as 
intimate a part of the citizen’s 
equipment as a hat or coat, 
and it is not without its ad- 
vantages. It is light to carry, 
it fills but a small space, and 
it ensures that the traveller 
shall not be separated from all 
his luggage. <A far greater 
hardship than the carriage of 





a grip is the enforced publicity 
of an American train. The 
Englishman loves to travel in 
seclusion. The end of his 
ambition is a locked compart- 
ment to himself. Mr Pullman 
has ordained that his clients 
shall endure the dust and heat 
of a long journey in common ; 
and when the voyager, wearied 
out by the rattle of the train, 
seeks his uncomfortable couch, 
he is forced to seek it under 
the public gaze. 

These differences of custom 
are interesting, because they 
correspond to differences of 
temperament. There is a far 
deeper difference in the char- 
acter of the country through 
which you travel. A journey 
in Europe is like a page of 
history. You pass from one 
century to another. You see 
a busy world through the 
window. As you sit in your 
corner a living panorama is 
unfolded before your eyes. 
The country changes with 
the sky. Town and moun- 
tain and corn-field follow one 
another in quick succession. 
At every turn you see that 
wonderful symbol of romance, 
the white road that winds over 
the hill, flecked perhaps by a 
solitary traveller. But it is 
always the work of man, not 
the beauty of nature, that 
engrosses you. You would, if 
you could, alight at every 
point to witness the last act 
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of comedy, which is just be- 
ginning. Men and women, to 
whom you are an episode or 
an obstruction, flash by. Here 
is a group of boys bathing. 
There peasants gaze at the 
train as something inhuman. 
At the level crossing a horse 
chafes in his shafts. In an 
instant you are whizzed out 
of sight, and he remains. 
Then, as night falls, the 
country-side leaves its work; 
the eyes of the cottages 
gleam and flicker through the 
trees. Round the corner you 
catch sight of a village fes- 
tival. The merry - go- rounds 
glint and clank under the 
shadow of a church. The 
mountains approach and re- 
cede; streams grow into 
mighty rivers. The grey sky 
is dark blue and inlaid with 
stars. And you sit still, tired 
and travel-stained, having 
shared in a day the life of 
hundreds. 

Such is a journey in Europe. 
How different the experience 
in America! On the road to 
Chicago you pass through 
a wilderness. The towns are 
infrequent; there are neither 
roads nor hedges; and the 
rapidly changing drama of 
life escapes you. The many 
miles of scrub and underwood 
are diversified chiefly by crude 
advertisements. Here you are 
asked to purchase Duke’s Mix- 
ture; there Castoria Toilet 
Powder is thrust upon your 
unwilling notice. In the few 
cities which you approach the 
frame-houses and plank-walks 
preserve the memory of the 
backwoods. In vain you look 





for the village church, which 
in Europe is never far away. 
In vain you look for the in- 
cidents which in our land 
lighten the tedium of a day’s 
journey. All is barren and 
bleak monotony. The thin 
line of railway seems a hun- 
dred miles from the life of 
man. At one station I caught 
sight of an ‘‘ Exposition Car,” 
which bore the legend, ‘‘ Cuba 
on Wheels,” and was surprised 
as at a miracle. Outside Niles, 
a little country town, a bat- 
tered leather-covered shay was 
waiting to take wayfarers to 
the Michigan Inn; and the 
impression made by so simple 
a spectacle is the best proof of 
the railroad’s isolation. There 
is but one interlude in the 
desolate expanse—Niagara. 
Before he reaches the station 
called Niagara Falls, the tourist 
has a foretaste of what is in 
store for him. He is assailed 
in the train by touts, who 
would inveigle him into a 
hotel or let him a carriage, 
and to touts he is an unwill- 
ing prey so long as he remains 
within sight or hearing of the 
rapids. The trim little town 
which has grown up about 
the falls, and may be said to 
hang upon the water, has a 
holiday aspect. The sight- 
seers, the little carriages, the 
summer - hotels, all wear the 
same garb of gaiety and leisure. 
There is a look of contented 
curiosity on the faces of all, 
who are not busy defacing the 
landscape with mills and 
power - stations, as of those 
about to contemplate a sup- 
reme wonder. And yet the 
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sight of it brings the same 
sense of disappointment which 
the colossal masterpieces of 
nature always inspire. Not 
to be amazed at it would be 
absurd. To pretend to ap- 
reciate it is absurd also. 
“The Thunder of the Waters” 
can neither be painted upon 
canvas nor described in words. 
It is composed on a scale 
too large for human under- 
standing. A giant might 
find some amusement in its 
friendly contemplation. <A 
man can but stand aghast 
at its sound and size, as 
at some monstrous accident. 
He may compare the Fall on 
the American side with the 
Horse-shoe on the Canadian. 
He has no other standard of 
comparison, since Niagara not 
only transcends all other phen- 
omena of its kind, but also 
our human vision and imag- 
ination. When you see the 
far-tossed spray lit up with a 
flash of iridescence, you catch at 
something which makes a defi- 
nite impression; and you feel 
the same relief that a man may 
feel when he finds a friend in a 
mob of strangers. To heap up 
epithets upon this mysterious 
force is the idlest sport. Are 
you nearer to it when you have 
called it “deliberate, vast, and 
fascinating”? You might as 
well measure its breadth and 
height, or estimate the number 
of gallons which descend daily 
from the broad swirling river 
above. A distinguished play- 
wright once complained of 
Sophocles that he lacked human 
interest, and the charge may 
be brought with greater justice 
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against Niagara. It is only 
through daring and danger 
that you can connect it with 
the human race; and you find 
yourself wondering where it 
was that Captain Webb was 
hurled to his death, or by what 
route the gallant little ‘Maid 
of the Mist” shot the rapids 
to escape the curiosity of the 
excise officer. 

Nothing is more curious in 
the history of taste than the 
changed view which is taken 
to-day of natural scenery. 
Time was when the hand and 
mind of man were deemed 
necessary for a beautiful effect. 
A wild immensity of mountain 
or water was thought a mere 
form of ugliness ; a garden was 
a waste, if it were not trimmed 
to formality; and a savage 
moorland was fit only for the 
sheep to crop. The admira- 
tion of Father Hennepin, the 
companion of La Salle and 
the first white man who ever 
gazed upon Niagara, was 
tempered by affright. “This 
wonderful Downfal,” said he 
in 1678, “is compounded of 
Cross-streams of Water, and 
two Falls, with an Isle sloping 
along the middle of it. The 
Waters which fall from this 
horrible Precipice, do foam and 
boyl after the most hideous 
manner imaginable, making an 
Outrageous Noise, more terrible 
than that of Thunder; for 
when the wind blows out of 
the South, their dismal roar- 
ing may be heard more than 
Fifteen Leagues off.” These 
are the epithets of the seven- 
teenth century, — “horrible,” 
hideous,” “outrageous,” “ dis- 
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mal.” Now take the modern 
view, eloquently expressed in 
1879 by the United States 
Commissioners, whose object 
was to preserve the Falls un- 
touched for ever. ‘The value 
of Niagara to the world,” they 
wrote, “and that which has 
obtained for it the homage of 
so many men whom the world 
reveres, lies in its power of 
appeal to the higher emotional 
and imaginative faculties, and 
this power is drawn from 
qualities and conditions too 
subtle to be known through 
verbal description. To a pro- 
per apprehension of these, 
something more than passing 
observation is necessary ; to an 
enjoyment of them, something 
more than an instantaneous act 
of will.” It is the old dispute 
between beauty and wonder, 
between classic and romantic. 
Who is in the right of it, the 
old priest or the modern com- 
missioners? Each man will 
answer according to his tem- 
perament. For my part, I 
am on the side of Father 
Hennepin. 

Niagara is not an inappro- 
priate introduction to Chicago. 
For Chicago also is beyond 
the scale of human com- 
prehension and _ endeavour. 
In mere size both are mon- 
strous ; it is in size alone that 
they are comparable. Long 
before he reaches “the grey 
vity,” as its inhabitants fondly 
call it, the traveller is pre- 
pared for the worst. At Pull- 
man a thick pall already 
hangs over everything. The 
nearer the train approaches 
Chicago the drearier becomes 
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the aspect. You are hauled 
through mile after mile of 
rubbish and scrap-heap. You 
receive an impression of sharp- 
edged flints and broken bottles, 
When you pass the “City- 
Limits” you believe yourself at 
your journey’s end. You have 
arrived only at the boundary 
of Chicago’s ambition, and 
Chicago is forty minutes’ dis- 
tant. The station, which bears 
the name “102nd St.,” is still 
in the prairies. A little more 
patience and you catch a first 
glimpse of the lake — vast, 
smooth, and grey in the morn- 
ing light. <A jolt, and you are 
descending, grip in hand, upon 
the platform. 

The first impression of 
Chicago, and the last, is of 
an unfinished monstrosity. It 
might be a vast railway sta- 
tion, built for men and women 
twenty feet high. The sky- 
scrapers, in which it cherishes 
an inordinate pride, shut out 
the few rays of sunlight which 
penetrate its dusky atmo- 
sphere. They have not the ex- 
cuse of narrow space which 
their rivals in New York may 
plead. They are built in mere 
wantonness, for within the City 
Limits, whose distance from 
the centre is the best proof 
of Chicago’s hopefulness, are 
many miles of waste ground, 
covered only with broken fences 
and battered shanties. And, 
as they raise their heads 
through the murky fog, these 
sky -scrapers wear a morose 
and sullen look. If they are 
not mere lumps, their orna- 
ment is hideously heavy and 
pretensive. They never com- 
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bine, as they combine in New 
York, into an impressive whole. 
They clamour blatantly of their 
size, and that is all. And if the 
city be hideously aggressive, 
what word of excuse can 
found for the outskirts, for the 
Italian and Chinese quarters, 
for the crude, new districts 
which fasten like limpets upon 
the formless mass of Chicago? 
These, to an enduring ugliness 
add a spice of cruelty and de- 
bauch, which are separate and 
of themselves. 

In its suggestion of horror 
Chicago is democratic. The 
rich and the poor alike suffer 
from the prevailing lack of 
taste. The proud “residences ” 
on the Lake Shore are no 
pleasanter to gaze upon than 
the sulky sky-scrapers. Some 
of them look like prisons ; some 
make a sad attempt at gaiety ; 
all are amazingly unlike the 
dwelling- houses of men and 
women. Yet their owners are 
very wealthy. To them noth- 
ing is denied that money can 
buy, and it is thus that they 
prefer to express themselves 
and their ambitions. What, 
then, is tolerable in Chicago? 
Lincoln Park, which the smoke 
and fog of the city have not 
obscured, and the noble lake, 
whose fresh splendour no vil- 
lainy of man can ever deface. 
And at one moment of the 
day, when a dark cloud hung 
over the lake, and the sun set 
in a red glory behind the sky- 
scrapers, each black, and 
blacker for its encircling 
smoke, Chicago rose superior 
to herself and her surround- 
ings. 
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After ugliness, the worst foe 
of Chicago is dirt. A thick, 
black, sooty dust lies upon 
everything. It is at the peril 
of filthy hands that you 
attempt to open a window. 
In the room that was 
allotted to me in a gigantic 
hotel I found a pair of 
ancient side-spring boots, once 
the property, no doubt, of a 
prominent citizen, and their 
apparition intensified the im- 
pression of uncleanness. The 
streets are as untidy as the 
houses; garbage is dumped in 
the unfinished roadways; and 
in or out of your hotel you 
will seek comfort in vain. 
The citizens of Chicago them- 
selves are far too busy to think 
whether their city is spruce or 
untidy. Money is their quest, 
and it matters not in what 
circumstances they pursue it. 
The avid type is universal and 
insistent. The energy of New 
York is said to be mere leisure 
compared to the hustling of 
Chicago. Wherever you go 
you are conscious of the 
universal search after gold. 
The vestibule of the hotel is 
packed with people chattering, 
calculating, and telephoning. 
The click of the machine which 
registers the latest quotations 
never ceases. In the street 
every one is hurrying that he 
may not miss a _ lucrative 
bargain, until the industry and 
ambition of Chicago culminate 
in the Board of Trade. 

The dial of the Board of 
Trade, or the Pit as it is called, 
is the magnet which attracts 
all the eyes of Chicago, for on 
its face is marked the shifting, 
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changing price of wheat. And 
there on the floor, below the 
Strangers’ Gallery, the gamblers 
of the West play for the for- 
tunes and lives of men. They 
stand between the farmers, 
whose waving cornfields they 
have never seen, and the 
peasants of Europe, whose 
taste for bread they do not 
share. But it is more keenly 
exciting to bet upon the future 
crop of wheat than upon the 
speed of a horse ; and far larger 
sums may be hazarded in the 
Pit than on a racecourse. And 
so the livelong day the Bulls 
and Bears confront one an- 
other, gesticulating fiercely, and 
shouting at the top of their 
raucous voices. If on the one 
hand they ruin the farmer, or 
on the other starve the peasant, 
it matters not to them. They 
have enjoyed the excitement, 
and made perchance a vast 
fortune at another’s expense. 
They are, indeed, the true 
parasites of commerce; and in 
spite of their intense voices 
and rapid gestures, there is an 
air of unreality about all their 
transactions. As I watched 
the fury of the combatants, I 
found myself wondering why 
samples of corn were thrown 
upon the floor. Perhaps they 
serve to feed the pigeons. 
Materialism, then, is the 
frank end and aim of Chicago. 
Its citizens desire to get rich 
as quickly and easily as pos- 
sible. The means are indif- 
ferent to them. It is the pace 
alone which is important. All 
they want is “a business pro- 
position ” and “found money.” 
And when they are rich, they 


have no other desire than to 

w richer, Their money igs 
useless to them, except to breed 
more money. The inevitable 
result is a savagery of thought 
and habit. If we may believe 
the newspapers of Chicago, 
peaceful men of business are 
“held up” at noon in crowded 
streets. The revolver is stil] 
a potent instrument in this 
city of the backwoods. But 
savagery is never without its 
reaction. There has seldom 
been a community of barbar-. 
ians which did not find relief 
in an extravagant sentiment- 
ality, and Chicago, in its hours 
of ease, is an enthusiastic 
patron of the higher life. In 
culture it is fast outstripping 
Boston itself. It boasts more 
societies whose object is “the 
promotion of serious thought 
upon art, science, and litera- 
ture” than any other city in 
the world. The clubs which 
it has established for the pro- 
per study of Ibsen and Brown- 
ing are without number. It is 
as eager for the enlightenment 
of women as for sending up or 
down the price of corn. The 
craze, which is the mark of a 
crude society, will pass like 
many others, and, though it 
may appear sincere while it 
lasts, it is not characteristic. 
The one triumph of Chicago is 
its slang. It has invented a 
lingo more various and fuller 
of fancy than any known to 
man, and if it will forget 
Ibsen and exercise its inven- 
tion after its own fashion, why 
should it not invent a new 
literature? Mr George Ade, 
the Shakespeare of Chicago, 
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has already shown us what 
can be done with the new 
speech in his masterly ‘ Fables 
in Slang,’ to read which is 
almost as good as a journey 
to the West; and there is no 
reason why he should not 
found a school. 

Yet with all its faults and 
absurdities upon its face, 
Chicago is the happiest city 
in America. It is protected 
by the triple brass of pride 
against all the assaults of its 
enemies. Never in _ history 
was so sublime a vanity re- 
vealed; and it is hard for a 
stranger to understand upon 
what it is based. Chicago 
is Chicago —that is what its 
citizens say, with a flattered 
smile, which makes argument 
useless. Its dirt and dust do 
not disconcert its self-esteem. 
The oversized ugliness of its 
buildings are no disappoint- 
ment to its candid soul, and if 
its peculiar virtue escape your 
observation, so much the worse 
for you. ‘The marvelous city 
of the West ”—that is its own 
name, and it lives up to it 
without an effort. Its history, 
as composed by its own citizens, 
is one long pean of praise. 
One chronicler, to whose un- 
conscious humour I am in- 
finitely indebted, dedicates his 
work to “the children of 
Chicago, who, if the Lord 
spares them until they shall 
have attained the allotted span 
of life, will see this city the 
greatest metropolis on the 
globe.” That is a modest 
estimate, and it makes us feel 
the inadequacy of our poor 
speech to hymn the glories of 
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Chicago. And if you suggest a 
fault, its panegyrists are always 
ready with a counterstroke. 
Having no taste for slaughter, 
I did not visit Packing Town, 
but, without admitting all the 
grave charges brought against 
Chicago’s noblest industry, one 
might have supposed that the 
sudden translation of herds of 
cattle into potted meat was 
not unattended with some in- 
convenience. This suspicion, 
you are told, is an insult to the 
city. What might disgust the 
traveller elsewhere has no 
terrors in Chicago. “This 
Packing - Town odor,” we are 
told by a zealot, “has been un- 
justly criticised. To any one 
accustomed to it there is only 
a pleasant suggestion of rich, 
ruddy blood and long rows of 
tempting ‘sides’ hung up to 
cool.” I prefer not to be 
tempted. I can only bow 
before the ingenuity of this 
eulogy, which is not ironical. 
And if, more seriously, you 
reproach the cynicism of the 
Pit, which on this side or 
that may compel ruin, you 
are met with a very easy re- 
joinder. “The Chicago Board 
of Trade” —it is the same 
apologist who speaks — “is 
a world-renowned commercial 
organisation. It exercises a 
wider and a more potential 
influence over the welfare of 
mankind than any other 
institution of its kind in 
existence.” This assurance 
leaves you dumb. You might 
as well argue with a brass 
band as with a citizen of 
Chicago; and doubtless you 
would wave the flag yourself 
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if you stayed long enough in pace has been recognised, their 
the wonderful West. vanity is still a puzzle. 

But the panegyrist of the For, when all the world 
Pit, already quoted, helps us has been satisfactorily amazed, 
to explain Chicago’s vanity. what boast is left to the 
“The fortunes made and lost citizens of Chicago? The 
within the walls of the great cannot take delight in the 
building,” says he proudly, soil, since the most of them 
“astonish the world.” If do not belong to it. The 
Chicago can only astonish patriotism of the cosmopoli- 
the world, that is enough. tan horde which is huddled 
Its citizens fondly hope that together amid their lofty Cliffs 
everything they do is on the must perforce be an artific- 
largest scale. Size, speed, and ial sentiment. They cannot 
prominence are the three gods look with satisfaction upon 
of their idolatry. They are the dishevelled suburbs in 
not content until they—the which they live. They need 
citizens—are all prominent, not suppose the slaughtering 
and their buildings are all of pigs and beeves is the 
the largest that cumber the highest duty of man. But 
earth. It is a great comfort wherever they dwell and 
to those who gamble away whatever they do, they are 
their substance in the Board convinced of their own supe- 
of Trade to reflect that the riority. Their pride is not 
weathercock that surmounts merely revealed in print; it 
its tower is the biggest ever is evident in a general famili- 
seen by human eye. There is arity of tone and manner. 
not one of them that will not If your cabman wishes to 
tell you, with a satisfied smile, know your destination, he pre- 
that the slowest of their fire- faces his question with the 
engines can go from one end immortal words, “Say, boys,” 
of the city to the other in five and he thinks that he has 
seconds. There is not one of put himself on amiable terms 
them who, in the dark recesses with you at once. Indeed, 
of his mind, is not sure that the newly-arrived stranger 
New York is a “back number.” is instantly asked to under- 
They are proud of the sense- stand that he belongs to a 
less height of their houses, and far meaner city than that in 
of the rapidity with which which he sojourns; and, even 
they mount towards the sky. with the evidence of mis- 
They are proud of the shape- applied wealth before his eyes, 
less towns which spring up he cannot believe it. 
about them like mushrooms in And what amiable impres- 
a single night. In brief, they sions do you carry away from 
are proud of all the things of Chicago besides the majesty of 
which they should feel shame; the lake, ever changing in 
and even when their buildings colour and aspect, and the 
have been measured and their beauty of Lincoln Park? A 








single memory lingers in my 
mind. At sunset I saw a 
black regiment marching along 
Michigan Avenue,— marching 
like soldiers; and by its side 
on the pavement a laugh- 
ing, shouting mob of negresses 
danced a triumphant cake- 
walk. They grinned and sang 
and chattered in perfect happi- 
ness and pride. They showed 
a frank pleasure in the prowess 
of their brothers and their 
friends. But, animated as the 
spectacle was, there was a sin- 
ister element in this joyous 
clatter. To an English eye it 
seemed a tragic farce—a veri- 
table danse macabre. 

Unhappy is the city which 
has no history; and what has 
Chicago to offer of history 
or tradition? What has it 
to tell the traveller? Once 
she was consumed, though she 
was not purified, by fire, and 
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she still lives in the recollec- 
tion. A visitor to a European 
city goes forth to admire a 
castle, a cathedral, a gallery 
of pictures. In Chicago he is 
asked to wonder at the shape- 
less residences of “ prominent ” 
citizens. And when the pres- 
ent civilisation fades and dies, 
what will be Chicago’s ruins? 
Neither temple nor tower will 
be brought to the ground. 
There will be nothing to show 
the wandering New Zealander 
but a broken city, which was 
a scrap-heap before it was 
built; and the wandering New 
Zealander may be forgiven if 
he proclaim the uselessness of 
size and progress, if he ask 
how it has profited a city to 
buy and sell all the corn in 
the world and in its destruc- 
tion to leave not a wrack of 
comeliness behind. 
CHARLES WHIBLEY. 
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PESHAWAR AND THE KHYBER PASS. 


A FEW days’ leave from 
Rawal Pindi, and a chance of 
visiting the Khyber! Op- 
portunity not on any account 
to be missed. On two days 
in the week — Tuesdays and 
Fridays—the Pass is piqueted 
to permit the safe passage of 
@ convoy, and on these two 
days visitors are allowed up. 
On a Tuesday, therefore, I was 
early astir, and off while yet 
the dew lay thick on the fair 
lawns of Peshawar. 

The Khyber has to most 
people long been a haunted 
passage ; and though the great 
ghost has been temporarily en- 
gaged elsewhere, yet there are 
lesser spooks, indigenous to the 
place, whose resentful presence 
sufficiently maintains its char- 
acter for grimness. 

A high two-wheeled cart, 
with seats back and front, two 
ponies, one between shafts and 
the other pulling froma swingle- 
tree—such was) the turn - out. 
Before us was a forty- mile 
drive, and these little fourteen- 
hand animals did not look as 
though they could stay five. 
And yet they went from start 
to finish almost without a 
check, and were as fresh as 
paint on their return, their 
only feed en route having been 
a few handfuls of lucerne grass. 

As we swung rapidly out of 
the hotel grounds and on 
through the residential quarter 
of Peshawar, I was struck with 
the quiet charm of the place. 
The rich and lavishly irrigated 
soil supports all kinds of shrubs 


and flowers, so that each bunga- 
low stands in its separate 
Garden of Eden, hedged round 
by a profusion of roses and 
sweet - scented creepers. Too 
much cannot be said in praise 
of our Upper India spring. 
The pitiless heat of the summer 
months has not yet begun, 
there is scarce any warning of 
its approach, and all nature 
exerts itself, improvidently, to 
please. You miss none of the 
cherished flowers of home. 
Some even of the wild field 
flowers—and it is these that 
the exile from England yearns 
for most—are here in all their 
prettiness. The garden flowers 
—tended by the strange mali, 
who spends half the day squat- 
ting, trowel in hand, before a 
single plant —are visions of 
splendour. I had not realised 
that the conventional fleur-de- 
lis was after all exactly true to 
life, until I saw the graceful 
purple irises that in April be- 
deck the flower-beds here. 

In Peshawar the streets are 
wide and well kept; refreshing 
streams flow on either side, 
beneath the deep shade of well- 
grown trees. The excellent 
department that plants our 
timber deserves well of its 
country. In the ugly canton- 
ments that have arisen on the 
African veldt much tree-plant- 
ing has also been done; and 
when we revisit that land that 
does most surely call to the 
absentee, we may expect to be 
reminded at times of Peshawar. 
In India you must be up 
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early to anticipate the day’s 


work on the rifle-ranges. As 
we traversed the outskirts of 
the cantonments the old 
familiar toil was in full swing. 
Our road led us past the 
cemetery, trim and flower- 
carpeted, its wall running 
parallel to the bullets’ flight. 
Almost everywhere in India 
there is this grimly humorous 
juxtaposition of range and 
burial- ground, one providing 
for admission to the other. 
Sometimes both are in use 
at the same moment, and on 
the range the shooting ceases 
for a time, while the three 
pathetic volleys of blank are 
fired over the newly closed 
grave. 

One range was occupied by 
native recruits, the other by a 
draft from our own Highlands ; 
and I noticed that though the 
“Lancer”! was pretty much 
in evidence, it was by no 
means confined to the “‘sahibs’” 
range alone. 

Leaving the cantonments 
behind us, we sped on into the 
great plain that stretches to 
the foot of the Khyber Mount- 
ains. To the north, and round 
in a wide sweep to east and 
west, these mountains extend. 

Peshawar stands isolated in 
a huge expanse of level ground, 
and from Peshawar to the 
Khyber’s mouth everything 
points to a great potential 
battlefield, carefully studied 
and perfectly understood. It 
is ground that any general 
might pray for and dream 
about as the theatre of a 
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master-struggle, with his great 
army pitched against another, 
and all the odds in his favour, 
should even the matchless 
security of the Khyber be 
penetrated. Everything non- 
warlike on that plain exists on 
sufferance, Crops grow where 
the trenches are already 
marked. The fine trunk-road 
is supplemented by parallel 
routes, There are roads for 
wheeled transport, roads for 
pack animals; there are rail- 
way lines equipped far beyond 
their present needs; there are 
telegraph and telephone wires, 
a perfect network: everything 
spick and span,—nothing left 
to chance. 

An hour’s fast drive brings 
you to Jamrud, at the entrance 
to the Pass. Here your permit 
is examined, and you are free 
to proceed. The chief feature 
about the village is the tower- 
ing mud fort, built on an emin- 
ence commanding the entrance. 
It is plentifully loopholed, and 
has @ curious air of solidity 
about it which recalls the 
massive impressiveness of the 
bastions of Valletta. I had a 
good opportunity for noting 
the fine bearing of the Khyber 
Rifles. The various guards 
were being marched off parade 
to their respective posts. Their 
bayonets flashed a brave greet- 
ing to us as we passed, and I 
thought of the alliance that 
exists among these frontier 
tribes between cold and hot 
steel, no necessity having pres- 
ented itself to their minds to 
choose between these two ex- 





? “ Lancer ”—a joking expression, meaning the red and white flag waved from 


the butts to indicate a miss. 
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ponents of close and distant 
reasoning. 

The entrance to the Pass is 
narrow, and here, as at every 
point in its course, the road is 
commanded from either side. 
It turns sharply to the left, 
and then rapidly on, by a 
series of twists, to a height of 
some 3000 feet. So well is 
this road constructed that at 
no portion did the game little 
ponies have to break from 
their brisk trot into a walk, 
swinging round corners in & 
way dear to all drivers in 
mountainous districts, and 
very bracing to one’s nerves. 

A wind crisp and invigorat- 
ing as iced champagne hurtled 
through the Pass, drawn to 
the hot plains of India from 
the snows above. You cannot 
keep your gaze off the sur- 
rounding hill-tops; and it is 
easy to understand the hill- 
man’s fondness for the game 
he used to play so well, when, 
from such a vantage-point, he 
could in perfect safety “open 
and close the breach, and align 
the sights on the mark.” I 
wondered, though, how much 
he would allow for wind as 
the bullet plunged down 
through the rush of air on 
a day like this. 

Nowadays the marksmen 
seated up aloft are there for 
police purposes. As you look 
up you catch sight of their 
solemn turbaned figures, mo- 
tionless as the surrounding 
boulders. I soon perceived 
that some of them were actu- 
ally boulders, raised on end 
here and there along the sky- 
line. It seemed incredible that 


the wideawake Afridis could 
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be taken in by a dodge of this 
kind. But to properly watch 
from a sky-line, when you have 
to expose yourself just that 
little amount that “gives the 
show away” to a sharp eye, 
your only hope is to be lost 
in a crowd. Tommy cannot 
sit still as a graven image and 
keep awake; but the oriental 
sits for hours without the 
twitching of a nerve. Hence 
these upright stones may serve 
the double purpose of affording 
cover and an opportunity for 
the introduction unnoticed of 
a head of flesh and blood. 

Not the sword, but the rifle 
and ploughshare, seem readily 
interchangeable in the Khyber. 
Every man you meet carries a 
rifle, slung after the fashion 
adopted by infantry officers 
when a recent order obliged 
them to carry carbines on 
manceuvres. Cultivation is in 
progress in every nook that 
will hold sufficient earth and 
irrigation. One man works 
the plough while another paces 
alongside with his rifle—for the 
vendetta exists in this place, 
and at any moment your own 
particular enemy may come 
sauntering over the hills! 

Careful work has ensured a 
plentiful flow of water to these 
little bits of verdure. I saw 
wheat and barley growing side 
by side, and elicited the infor- 
mation that the same ground 
would bear a good crop of 
maize in the autumn. 

On our way up to Ali 
Musjid, which is a small post 
in the middle of the Pass, 
the scene of many a past fight, 
we had fallen in with a seem- 
ingly interminable caravan, 
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pursuing the new road which 
is in course of construction 
above the present one. At Ali 
Musjid the caravan caught us 
up while we were at lunch. 
Never had I seen a stranger 
sight. There were strings of 
camels — not the large, clean- 
limbed brutes of India, but the 
low, squat, immensely powerful 
Central Asian variety, covered 
with tufted hair, and with 
thick, bushy eyebrows. There 
were mules and donkeys, of 
course, and buffaloes galore, 
from the weird and awful byl 
to the trim little fellow that 
always wants to trot. But the 
wonder was not so much in the 
beasts as in their burdens; 
and for strange, incongruous 
collections commend me to a 
Khyber caravan. Some camels 
stalked along under mountains 
of, forage, while others bulged 
with huge bales of merchandise. 
Rows of chickens perched on 
the backs of some. There 
seemed to be no _ burden 
peculiar to any class of animal, 
save that one camel, strangest 
sight of all, carried its own 
young one on its hump! All 
the little ones that I saw were 
able to trot alongside, except 
this little fellow; and his ex- 
pression, as he peered out over 
the bales that formed his nest, 
was ludicrous in the extreme. 
Somehow one gets to gauge 
the strangeness of an animal 
by the effect its appearance 
would produce in Regent 
Street. In South Africa we 


used to wish that we could 
be in Piccadilly to see a per- 
fectly unconcerned Kaffir drive 
& lumbering waggon, with its 
ten span of oxen, up the street 
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of a sunny afternoon in May. 
Thus I should dearly like to 
see a byl buffalo paraded slowly 
past, say, Fuller’s at its fullest. 
Of a cinder colour, immensely 
gross, and yet angular, he has 
an enormous flat head. Two 
little beady, but ineffably kind, 
eyes gaze out into space be- 
tween absolutely useless horns 
that curve in close against his 
bony forehead. All over him 
there are hollow depressions, 
which look as though intended 
for holding water. And it is 
when the byl is in the pool, 
with only his forehead and 
snout and bits of his back 
showing, that you see how 
built he is for wallowing. 
Sleepy and satisfied, he cools 
himself by compartments, the 
water gathering in the hollows 
of his back, to his infinite con- 
tentment. It always seems to 
me wrong that he should be 
made to work away from a 
swamp. And yet the poor old 
byl is to be met with very far 
indeed from moisture, bearing 
his monstrous burden like the 
rest, and with even less com- 
plaint. 

I have only once seen one of 
these buffaloes complain, and 
his was the usual passive com- 
plaint of the beast of burden, 
which is made by simply com- 
ing to @ standstill. He was 
not in the caravan that I met 
in the Khyber, but a solitary 
byl goaded on by a native, and 
one might have mistaken him 
for a bushy tree, so loaded was 
he with branches. He would 
trudge along bravely for fifty 
yards and then stop dead. 
The goad would then be ap- 
plied, and another fifty yards 
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of the hot dusty road accom- 
plished. Another stop, and 
another goad. As we passed 
this little tragedy I noticed 
that as soon as the poor 
creature got up sufficient speed 
(his wretched two and a half 
miles an hour) a certain branch 
that projected above would 
begin to bob, and finally catch 
him a smart rap on the head. 
Six or seven steadily aug- 
mented raps he would bear, 
and then elect to await the 
goad. Of course, when he 
stopped trudging the branch 
would cease bobbing; and 
where a monkey could not 
explain, how could a byl? I 
settled things for him (and 
have no doubt he was grate- 
ful) by making the native 
break off the branch and dis- 
pose it elsewhere. As we sped 
on I saw the patient march 
resumed, now happily without 
trouble. 

But to return to Ali Musjid. 
My permit was only as far as 
there, and though I dearly 
wished to push on, I had per- 
force to be content. Our ekka! 
had been followed from Pesha- 
war by another, and this 
proved to contain an officer of 
my acquaintance, also from 
Pindi. We ate our lunch to- 
gether, under close inspection 
from an interested crowd of 
caravan folk, to which were 
added several Khyber Riflemen 
—fine, smiling fellows—and a 
sprinkling of Afridis. These 
latter were most anxious to 
dispose of some long, blood- 
thirsty - looking knives, and 
seemed much disappointed 


when we would not trade; but 
one and all thought it a really 
good joke when my companion 
produced his own knife, one of 
those wee little silver - plated 
things, about an inch and a 
quarter long, and opened the 
blades for their inspection, 
Meanwhile a very old, patri- 
archal Afridi had drawn near, 
bearing the most extraordinary- 
looking gun — one of those 
serpentine arrangements that 
ought almost to shoot round 
corners. His smallest action 
was characterised by great de- 
liberation. We had a pair of 
very strong Zeiss glasses, and 
through these he gazed at the 
men of a piquet perched high 
above us. I don’t know 
whether he saw more clearly 
with them, or even saw at all, 
for he returned them very 
gravely, without a word. I 
was very anxious to see his 
gun fired. He let me aim with 
it, but would not supply a 
charge. It felt like aiming 
with a very long, ill-balanced 
hockey-stick. We pointed out 
@ conspicuous stone across the 
defile, and he slowly began to 
load with powder and ball that 
he kept in a pocket of his vest. 
When all was ready he crept 
out of the crowd, crouched 
behind a rock, and drew 4 
bead on the object. In all 
he fired about five shots at 
different things, and I am 
bound to say missed most of 
them. There was always an 
appreciable time between the 
striking of the flint and the 
explosion of the charge, which 
would prove somewhat discon- 





1 Hkka, native cart. . 
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certing to one accustomed to 
modern firearms. I could have 
suspected this old gentleman 
of being a fraud, but for the 
deference with which he was 
treated by the crowd. His rul- 
ing was accepted upon every 
point. Knowing the punctil- 
iousness of the East in these 
matters, we were rather chary 
of offering a share of our lunch 
to any one. But one starved- 
looking boy accepted the re- 
mains of a chicken with eager- 
ness. Some one then reminded 
him that the patriarch must 
first give his consent, and this 
the youth asked for. But 
with a stern gesture the old 
man bade him drop the offend- 
ing fowl. (I afterwards saw 
somebody else make off with 
it.) In a forgetful moment I 
offered this stern disciplinarian 
(who had never once put his 
gun down) a drop of whisky 
that remained in the bottle. 
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I thought as soon as I had 
done it of Exeter Hall, “fire- 
water,” “civilisation’s curse,” 
and the like; but my fears 
were groundless, for, with an 
air of calmest righteousness, 
he emptied the contents on the 
ground. Would that in my 
own native glens of Erin this 
attitude prevailed ! 

By this time the outlying 
piquets had been withdrawn, 
and it was time for us to set 
out again for home. 

I came away with the proud 
consciousness that no hostile 
force, with communications 
and a base to support, could 
make that passage against 
opposition into our great em- 
pire of India. And should an 
unforeseen situation arise in 
which local help might smooth 
an enemy’s way, there still 
would remain the fortified 
plain beyond. 

P. R. B. 
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FREDERICK YORK POWELL—-AN UNCONVENTIONAL PROFESSOR—-HIS THEORY 
OF HISTORY COMPARED WITH LORD ACTON’S—HOW IT BROKE DOWN— 
POLITICS AND LITERATURE—THE WHITEWASHING OF RICHARD III.— 
SIR CLEMENTS MARKHAM’S ARGUMENT—‘ A LODGE IN THE WILDERNESS’ 


—IMPERIALISM, OLD AND NEW. 


THERE are some men who 
leave in print a complete ex- 
pression of themselves, and who 
will go down the ages without 
the intervention of a biographer. 
There are others, for whom life 
is more important than letters, 
who bequeath but an imperfect 
record of their mind and art, 
and who, if they do not meet 
with a skilful biographer, run 
the risk of oblivion. The late 
Professor York Powell built 
no enduring monument to him- 
self. As Professor Elton! says, 
“One of his deeper instincts 
was certainly to distrust the 
life that is staked upon reading 
or writing books or winning 
glory for them. He thought 
he knew too much about books 
to suppose they were worth 
all that. Hence he cared less 
to produce, or to be known to 
have produced. . . . Other men 
made books, Powell made him- 
self.” So long as any of 
Powell’s friends are left alive, 
he will live in their memory, 
but the fact that he made 
himself rather than books en- 
titles him, far above other men, 
to the tribute of a biography ; 
and we cannot congratulate 
Professor Elton too warmly 
upon his sympathetic and 


eloquent work. The single 
criticism which suggests itself 
is, that Professor Elton’s por- 
trait is painted in colours too 
grave and sombre. Powell 
will always survive for those 
who knew him as a man of 
careless joviality. Though 
learning was his craft, though 
a natural curiosity persuaded 
him to explore all the things 
of the mind, he had no sym- 
pathy with what Sir Thomas 
Overbury called “a mere 
scholar.” Though no argu- 
ment came amiss to him, his 
friends will always remem- 
ber his happy laugh, which 
was & commentary in itself, 
rather than the logical support 
with which he backed his 
opinion. But having made 
this criticism, we have nothing 
but praise for Professor Elton’s 
work, which sets before us the 
man as he lived, and which 
will transmit to others, who 
were not fortunate in his ac- 
quaintance, the semblance of 
his life and character. 
Powell’s career at Oxford 
—one career of many—cul- 
minated in the Regius Pro- 
fessorship of Modern History. 
A less formal professor cannot 
beimagined. The very breadth 
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of his interests marked him off 
from his predecessors. That 
Powell should succeed to the 
chair of Freeman and Froude 
was not without its irony. 
He possessed neither the pro- 
fessorial gravity nor the pro- 
fessorial concentration. He 
resembled the scholars of the 
Renaissance more closely than 
the scholars of to-day. He 
was discursive, vivid, and 
original. But he talked in- 
finitely better than he lectured, 
and his real work was done 
not in the schools, but in his 
own rooms. His biographer 
has pointed out his short- 
comings with perfect fairness. 
“Powell,” he says, “did not 
gather round him a serried 
numerous band of young in- 
vestigators. He did not be- 
come a captain of organised 
research, like Mommsen. He 
did not publish any historical 
work of larger compass than 
a short article or address.” 
But if he achieved little him- 
self, he was a constant inspir- 
ation to others. His encyclo- 
pedic curiosity made him the 
best of advisers. To whatever 
branch of historical research a 
young scholar was devoted, he 
was sure of help and sympathy 
from Powell. And thus we 
arrive at the great service 
which Powell rendered to his 
University: he helped others 
to write the books which he 
himself might have written 
had he been gifted with 
another temperament. Above 
all, he could illuminate the 
dull records of the past with 
his own quick experience. One 
of his pupils declares that 
“he spoke of King John, or 
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Machiavelli, or Catherine de’ 
Medici, as he might and did 
speak of the Oxford celebrities 
of his day.” In other words, 
he made the past live in the 
present, and set the drama of 
history upon the stage of 
reality. 

But though he was no 
captain of organised research, 
he had a very clear view as to 
the design and purpose of his- 
tory. Like Lord Acton, he re- 
garded it as a branch not merely 
of literature, but of science. 
“The literary critic,” he said, 
“is beginning to find out that 
he reads a history as he might 
read a treatise on mathematics 
or linguistics, at his peril, and 
that he is no judge of its 
value or lack of value. Only 
the expert can judge that.” 
The document, in brief, was 
for Powell the court of final 
appeal. He regarded Froude 
as a journalist, not as a 
historian. He regretted that 
he did not choose “the fertile 
plains of romance, or the en- 
chanted forest of politics, 
rather than the rugged acres 
of history.” He refused to 
rank him with the thinkers 
—Thucydides, Machiavelli, and 
Tacitus. He placed him with 
those “who have made history 
the handmaid of rhetoric, a 
mere department of belles- 
lettres, a kind of pamphleteer- 
ing on a great scale.” But 
while he agreed with Lord 
Acton in regarding history 
as a science whose field was 
documentary research, he dif- 
fered wholly from Lord Acton 
as to the ethical judgment of 
the past. He did not believe 
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duty to try and estimate the 
degree of damnation that 
should be meted out to that 
dauntless captain and bold 
statesman Cesare Borgia, or 
even to his capable but un- 
priestly father, or to play the 
moral judge to such men as 
Thomas or Oliver Cromwell, 
or ‘that great King Harry 
VIIL,’ or to Napoleon.” How- 
ever, the theories of historians 
are ineffectual. The mind of 
man is not a mere receptacle 
of documents. It is at once 
critical and partisan. Lord 
Acton’s theory most eloquently 
contradicts itself. He can 
neither take his own counsel 
nor impose it upon others. 
When he designed the Cam- 
bridge Modern History he in- 
sisted that nothing should 
reveal the country, the religion, 
or the party of the writers. 
He praised the Bishop of 
Oxford because he never let 
us know what he thought of 
the matter before him; and 
then he made his own teaching 
of no effect by urging his 
pupils to “try others by the 
final maxim that governs their 
own lives.” If his pupils 
accept his advice in this 
matter, what becomes of self- 
suppression and impartiality ? 
The final maxims are as many 
and various as the men and 
women who compose the 
human race, and Lord Acton’s 
method of history is neither 
reasonable nor consistent. 
Powell’s theory, on the other 
hand, might be consistent were 
it not inapplicable in practice. 
It is impossible to exclude criti- 
cism from the achievements of 
the past. Whether we will or 
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not, we sit in judgment upon 
the kings and statesmen who 
have made or marred the for. 
tunes of their countries. And 
Powell himself never took up 
his pen without running coun- 
ter to his own design. He was 
not censorious ; he did not take 
& narrow view of crime or in- 
trigue; but being a man of 
energy, he was always a parti- 
san, and his view of present 
policy coloured his opinion of 
other times. Look where you 
will in his published writ- 
ings and you will find traces 
of wholesome prejudice. His 
praise of Mazzini, of Philip 
Sidney, of Walter Raleigh, or 
of Catherine Sforza, to take a 
few examples at random, do not 
exclude an ethical judgment. 
Or let us turn, as Professor 
Elton bids us turn, to Powell’s 
‘Survey of the Queen’s Reign,’ 
written at her death, and you 
will find a set of vivid charac- 
ter sketches which exhibit not 
merely the truth, but Powell’s 
conception of the truth. “ Lord 
John Russell,” he says, “a 
nimble-witted man of little 
real knowledge or ability, full 
of restless, meddlesome activ- 
ity, untrustworthy and fond 
of intrigue, inflated with self- 
confidence and unabashed by 
repeated failure, ineradicably 
convinced of his own wisdom 
and tact, was a mere politic- 
ian, with the ordinary views of 
the Whigs, with whom he had 
a hereditary connection. He 
maintained his position by his 
cunning and self-assertion, and, 
like other mediocrities, profited 
by the failings of better, wiser, 
and stronger men.” It would 
be difficult to improve the vig- 
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our of this sketch, but in every 
word of it there breathes a 
spirit of ethical conviction. The 
truth is that, as has been said, 
all theories of history are suspect. 
A reconstruction of the past, 
like every other work of science 
or art, must be judged upon its 
merits. Plain facts are not 
enough. They must be tested, 
weighed, and compared; and 
in these several processes the 
mind of the historian must 
assert and express itself. Nor 
when the task of criticism is 
finished is the work of history 
complete. It is idle to speak, 
as Powell spoke, of mere belles- 
lettres. The results of research 
must be presented in the med- 
ium of literature—the only pos- 
sible medium; and if we read 
Thucydides and Tacitus, Machi- 
avelli and Gibbon, it is not 
because “they concern them- 
selves with their documents 
and facts precisely as chemists, 
physicists, or biologists do with 
the objects in their labora- 
tories,” but because they were 
men of letters as well as his- 
torians. 

There is one branch of his- 
tory in which Powell was al- 
ways profoundly interested— 
the history of his own times. 
In other words, he was a keen 
and steadfast politician, and he 
looked upon politics with the 
same fresh and original eye 
wherewith he faced every other 
manifestation of human ac- 
tivity. It is impossible to say 
that he belonged to this party 
or to that. There is no pen 
in which he could be driven. 
Like the man in  Ibsen’s 
play, he preferred to stand 
alone. In a moment of enthu- 
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siasm he would express an 
opinion which would persuade 
the over-eager Radicals to claim 
him for their own, and then he 
would thunder forth in praise 
of the England which they 
hated, and dash their fervid 
hopes of support to the ground. 
The truth is, he was something 
of an Anarch, and very much 
of an old-fashioned Tory. He 
had a profound love for per- 
sonal liberty—the right to 
think and act as he pleased ; 
and he thought that in the 
attainment of this liberty even 
revolution might be justified. 
So for many years he took an 
amiable interest in rebels, from 
whatever country they came. 
Stepniak and Kropotkin were 
among his friends, and for 
a while at least he shared the 
generous enthusiasms of Wil- 
liam Morris. He even went so 
far as to profess a sympathy 
with Irish Home Rule; but he 
disliked the leaders of the 
Liberal Party, and as he ad- 
vanced in years the strength 
of his Toryism increased. He 
owned that he had been 
“misled by formulas (half 
true), by party cries (quarter 
true), and by all the mists and 
mirages.” He believed that 
an Englishman might wish to 
get healthy homes and stop 
pauperism without loving 
Kruger. Above all, he hated 
the sentimentalism and the 
blind contempt of reason which 
he saw about him. “Iam all 
for Darwin,” said he, “and I 
abhor Rousseau and all his 
works.” No man, indeed, has 
better summed up the futility 
of Rousseau than Powell. 
‘For God’s sake,” he wrote in 
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1899, “let us not be mealy- 
mouthed over J.-J. Rousseau, 
le prophéte du faux, the eigh- 
teenth century Mahdi, the be- 
getter of more follies than can 
be counted, the most absurd of 
all teachers. ‘The good he did’ 
was being done without him, 
and the evil was all his own.” 
The spirit of truth breathes 
in these words; and Powell 
exposed the follies of Ireland, 
in spite of his sympathy with 
Home Rule, as clearly as he 
exposed the mischievous folly 
of Rousseau. “I only know,” 
said he, “ that when I read what 
Irishmen usually write about 
their own country it saddens 
and sickens me—the blind 
party spirit, the disregard of 
fact, the blatant sonorous 
stuff.” There were, in fact, 
two sides to Powell’s mind. 
Among Englishmen he some- 
times appeared foreign in his 
views, but if he encountered 
the enemies of his country his 
bristles were up in an instant, 
and, as Professor Elton says, 
it needed only Irish company 
to bring out in the strongest 
relief the John Bull that was 
within him. 

But if at times he dallied 
with revolution, he had no il- 
lusions concerning democracy. 
There are no wiser pages in 
these two volumes than those 
which bear the title ‘“‘ Thoughts 
on Democracy.” We wish that 
these “Thoughts” could be 
printed and sent broadcast 
over the country. At no time 
in our history was the warning 
more earnestly needed than to- 
day. Powell saw, as Aristotle 
saw, as every political phil- 
osopher has seen, the danger 
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and arrogance of popular rule, 
“Democracy is no heaven-born 
institution,” he said. “There 
is no right divine about it... . 
If Democracy cannot do its 
work, it will and must go, as 
other political methods and 
expedients have gone.” And 
again: “The greatest enemy 
of the Democracy is the lie- 
maker, the flatterer, and the 
person who tries to persuade 
the voter that dishonesty is 
not always the worst policy, 
and that a bit of boodle for 
himself cannot hurt him or any 
one else.” And yet again: 
“Workers are not respectable 
or to be considered because 
they work more with their 
hands or feet than with their 
brains, but because the work 
they do is good. If it is 
not good work they do, they 
are as unprofitable as any 
other wasters.” We know 
not where these simple truths 
have been set forth with a 
clearer force or a wiser cour- 
age; and it would be well, now 
that the lie-maker, the flat- 
terer, and the boodler hold our 
country by the throat, if they 
were read by every citizen 
before he cast a vote at the 
poll. 

But where Powell parted com- 
pany most fiercely from the 
Radicals was in his steadfast 
patriotism. He was proud of 
what England had done and was 
doing, and he would not permit 
his country to be insulted in his 
presence. He had no patience 
with those “intellectuals” who 
think that cosmopolitanism is 
a mark of superiority. He had 
travelled more than most, and 
his sympathy with foreign 
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lands and literatures was at 
once warm and understanding. 
“Ihave been abroad enough,” 
he said, “to know that our 
English ways are not the only 
ones (nor the worst either).” 
But a larger knowledge of the 
world only strengthened his 
love of England. The achieve- 
ments of his compatriots always 
aroused hisenthusiasm. “ Isn’t 
argon and helium fine?” he 
wrote in 1890. “We can 
make our German friends sit 
up now and then. You can’t 
help being patriotic and hope- 
ful over such things. So much 
German work is sham and in- 
sincere whenever one tests it, 
and they brag so over their 
work. They sicken me as the 
Americans do.” It is easy to 
detect a spice of boyish pleas- 
ure in this tirade—and let it 
be remembered that Powell 
remained a boy unto the end. 
But, though he was always 
happy if he might “sing the 
praises of England, it was the 
Boer War which lifted Powell to 
the topmost height of his Jingo- 
ism. He was fierce in anger 
against those who sided openly 
with their country’s enemies. 
He believed passionately in the 
necessity of strengthening the 
national defence. ‘“ You must 
hammer away,” he wrote to 
Mr Spenser Wilkinson in March 
1900; “the Navy is not being 
prepared as it ought to be, 
and we have so little time. 
Why, only three months now, 
at best, for if intervention, and 
of course war, comes, it will 
come like lightning.” And two 
years later he wrote to a 
friend: “I wish you all luck 
as a castellan. I wish you 
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had the power of pit and 
gallows, and could hang the 
pro-Boers, and drown the old 
maids and squabbling parsons 
and tub-thumpers,—but those 
good old days are in abeyance 
now.” 

It is only by quotation that 
we can give those who never 
heard him discourse any im- 
pression of the energy and 
variety of Powell’s talk. On 
every page of Professor Elton’s 
biography we may find proof 
of Powell’s profound learning, 
high spirits, and wide sym- 
pathies. Ifhe disliked Germany 
and America with the fury of 
a good hater, he had a keen 
appreciation of France. He 
was as easily at home in Paris 
as in London. No corner of 
French literature, ancient or 
modern, escaped his vigilant 
eye. His judgment of books 
was just and kindly as his 


judgment of men. He did not 
estimate them by the rules of 
pedantry. He was quick to 
understand the purpose of the 
writer, and to pronounce sen- 
tence in accordance not with 
any stubborn prejudice of his 


own, but with the author’s 
design. And good sense shines 
in all his comments. He was 
not led away by chatter or 
fashion. In a letter addressed 
to Dr Douglas Hyde, he does 
not hesitate to pronounce 
his disbelief in ‘Celtic glam- 
our,” or “the rubbish (good- 
natured fantastic rubbish) that 
is being talked now a good 
deal.” And he preserved his 
good sense and tact because 
he walked “resolutely in the 
service of her whom Defoe 
celebrated as that ‘Most 
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Serene, most Invincible, most 
Illustrious Princess, Reason,’ 
and whom, long before him, 
Solomon and the son of Sirach 
lorded as the Chief of Things, 
the very emanation and breath 
of their God Himself.” 


No king has ever been so 
sad a victim of the ethical in- 
terpretation of history, which 
Professor York Powell con- 
demned, as Richard III. The 
chroniclers have heaped all the 
sins of the world upon his 
crooked back. He has been 
made a mule to bear the load 
of innumerable crimes. His 
enormities have been pictured 
with so fine a fancy, that long 
since he ceased to be a man 
and grew into an ugly abstrac- 
tion of ruth and murder. The 
invectives of the hostile histo- 
rians met with the inevitable 
result. A reaction was pres- 
ently made in Richard III.’s 
favour. The slandered king 
had not been dead much more 
than a hundred years when 
Sir George Buck undertook 
his defence. This defence, 
published, in 1646, after its 
author’s death, has an authen- 
tic value, because Sir George 
Buck had talked with Stow, 
who had known men who 
had seen King Richard. It 
embodies a tradition far kinder 
than the tradition of the 
Tudor chroniclers which com- 
monly survives to-day. Sir 
Clements Markham, therefore, 
has a sound excuse for revising 
the popular view of Richard 
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III. ;+ and though he assumes 
too much, and carries the 
battle too fiercely into the 
enemy’s camp, he has done 
something to clear the char- 
acter of an unhappy king. 
That the historians who 
first gave the portrait of 
Richard to the world were 
prejudiced against him is very 
obvious. There is not one of 
them, for instance, who does 
not describe his deformity in 
terms of exaggeration. The 
motive is clear. Sketch a 
man in hideous colours, and 
you easily set the world 
against him. In the biography 
attributed to Sir Thomas 
More the following descrip- 
tion is given of Richard IIL: 
“He was little of stature, 
ill-featured of limbs, crooked 
backed, his left shoulder much 
higher than his right, hard 
favoured of visage, and such 
as in states is called warly, 
in other men otherwise ; he was 
malicious, wrathful, envious, 
and from afore his birth ever 
froward.” Upon this substruc- 
ture there is no edifice of 
horror which may not be 
built, and Sir Clements Mark- 
ham does well to examine it 
with care. In the first place, 
the defamatory evidence does 
not agree with itself. One 
chronicler makes the left 
shoulder higher, another the 
right. In the second place, 
Stow told Buck, on_ the 
authority of eyewitnesses, that 
“Richard III. was of bodily 
shape comely enough, only 





1 Richard III.: His Life and Character reviewed in the Light of recent 
Research. By Sir Clements R. Markham, K.C.B. London: Smith, Elder, 
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of low stature.” And Sir 
Clements quotes a curious 
piece of evidence from the 
‘York Records.’ Six years 
after Richard’s death a man 
named Burton was brought 
before the Lord Mayor of 
York charged with calling 
that king a ‘“ crouchback.” 
Had Richard been the hide- 
ous deformity described by 
More, the charge could hard- 
ly have been made. But the 
strongest evidence in Richard’s 
favour is his military prowess. 
That he was a brave soldier 
and a dealer of shrewd blows, 
his worst enemies do not deny ; 
and the king who died fight- 
ing on Bosworth field could 
not have been the twisted 
monster imagined in the six- 
teenth century. The most 
reasonable assumption, then, 
is that he was of light build, 
and that the symmetry of his 
figure was marred by a slight 
inequality. 

The chroniclers who assail 
the memory of the last king 
of the House of York did their 
work thoroughly. If their 
charges be true, Richard was 
guilty of five murders, and 
was an accessory in a sixth. 
Edward of Lancaster, Henry 
VIL, the two sons of Edward 
IV., and his wife Anne, were 
all said to be the victims of 
his malice or ambition, while 
Clarence’s death is attributed 
to his foul intrigue. The evi- 
dence given in favour of these 
murders is not complete. The 
witnesses for the prosecution 
cannot be regarded as inde- 
pendent, since they persist- 
ently borrow from one another ; 
and if one crime be disproved, 
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the probability of the others is 
at once diminished. If Richard 
smothered the Princes in the 
Tower, there is no reason why 
he should not have put Henry 
VI. to death with his own 
hand. But it must be con- 
fessed that none of the alleged 
crimes has a stronger basis than 
rumour or tradition. There is 
no evidence, for instance, that 
the charge of smothering the 
Princes was brought against 
Richard in his lifetime. And 
it is this charge which has 
been the heaviest blow to the 
king’s reputation. To say 
that Sir Clements Markham 
has disproved it would be an 
exaggeration ; but he cites two 
pieces of evidence which sup- 
port the theory of the king’s 
innocence. ‘In the order of 
King Richard’s household,” says 
he, “dated after the death of 
his own son, children are men- 
tioned of such high rank that 
they were to be served before 
all other Lords. The only 
other children who could oc- 
cupy such a position were the 
sons of Edward IV. and the 
son of Clarence. The con- 
clusion must be that all his 
nephews were members of his 
household, and that they were 
only sent to Sheriff Hutton 
and to the Tower when danger 
threatened the realm from the 
invasion of Henry Tudor.” 
The other piece of evidence 
on which Sir Clements relies 
is found in Rymer’s “ Foedera,” 
dated March 5, 1485, wherein 
one Henry Davy is directed 
to deliver certain garments 
unto the Lord Bastard, who, 
in Sir Clements’ view, can 
have been no other than Prince 
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Edward. The testimony is not 
wholly conclusive, though it 
is but fair to say that the 
burden of proof should lie 
with the other side. 

The question of motive may 
plainly be answered in Rich- 
ard’s favour. When once 
Bishop Stillington, by pro- 
claiming Edward IV.’s pre- 
vious marriage, had proved 
the bastardy of the two 
Princes, Richard had no reason 
to commit a foul and wanton 
crime. On the other hand, 
the Tudor kings had every- 
thing to gain by aspersing 
Richard’s character, and it is 
not surprising that they 
should have compiled their 
charges of intrigue and mur- 
der. The difficulty of the case 
is increased by the fact that 
Richard was undoubtedly a 
gallant man and a prudent 
sovereign, and gallantry and 
prudence were hard to reconcile 
with superfluous cruelty, even 
in the fifteenthcentury. Bishop 
Langton described him in terms 
of enthusiasm. ‘He contents 
the people,” he wrote, “ where 
he goes best that ever did 
Prince, for many @ poor man 
that hath suffered wrong many 
days has been relieved and 
helped by him and his com- 
mands in his progress. And 
in many great cities and towns 
were great sums of money 
given him which he hath 
refused. On my truth I never 
liked the conditions of any 
Prince so well as his. God 
hath sent him to us for the 
weal of us all.” This is a lofty 
tribute, but it does not disturb 
the judgment of King Richard’s 
adversaries, who explain away 


his benevolence as a specious 
cloak of villainy. However, Sir 
Clements Markham has a good 
case. But we fear that he is 
not likely to convert the world 
from its ancient opinion, 
“There is no smoke without 
fire,” says the proverb, and a 
proverb weighs more heavily 
on the public mind than the 
closest argument. 


‘A Lodge in the Wilder- 
ness’ (Wm. Blackwood & Sons: 
Edinburgh and London) is his- 
tory of another kind. It is an 
attempt—and a very success- 
ful attempt—to use romance 
as a vehicle of modern policy. 
In form and shape it recalls 
Mr Mallock’s ‘New Republic,’ 
or still more intimately Mr 
Dickinson’s ‘Modern Sympos- 
ium.’ Its plan is admirably 
simple. The author sets down 
his personages in the African 
home of Mr Francis Carey, an 
intelligent millionaire, who is, 
of course, the late Cecil Rhodes 
with another name. Carey 
and his visitors discuss ques- 
tions of Imperial policy with 
much eloquence and a clear 
insight into the essentials of a 
difficult question. The chief 
interlocutors are Lord Appin, 
a former Prime Minister, who 
appears to be a combination of 
Mr Balfour and Lord Rosebery, 
and Mr Ebenezer Wakefield, a 
Canadian statesman of much 
enlightenment. The idealism 
of Carey is admirably contrast- 
ed with the practical aims of 
the Colonial politician, and as 
the argument proceeds the con- 
flicting views are excellently 
harmonised. The author has 
a profound knowledge of Im- 
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perial problems. He writes 
with ease and moderation ; and 
as he always avoids the ex- 
treme view on either side, a 
study of his book will do much 
to clear away the falsehoods 
and superstitions which still 
cling about England’s Imperial 
policy. Imperialism,” says 
Francis Carey, “if we regard 
it properly, is not a creed or 
a principle, but an attitude of 
mind.” It is an attitude of 
mind which all sane English- 
men have adopted. The empire 
is there, with its duties and 
responsibilities, whether we 
like it or not. It must be ac- 
cepted, as Carey says, “like 
the monarchy, as a presup- 
position in politics which is 
beyond question.” But the 
difficulties which lie in the 
path of unity are great, if sur- 
mountable. The Englishman, 
nursed in tradition, cannot 
understand the fierce national- 
ism of our Colonies. A young 
man who has made his home 
in the wilds resents the com- 
placency of the untravelled 
Englishman. It is not easy for 
Briton and Colonial to stand 
upon common ground — to 
waive the charge on the one 
hand of bumptious self-con- 
sciousness, on the other of a 
narrow priggishness. But one 
thing is certain: the attitude 
of mind, which is Imperialism, 
is bitterly hostile to English 
insularity. As Lord Appin 
points out in the most eloquent 
passage of this book, Imperial- 
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ism is in no sense the disease 
of grandeur. We cannot re- 
gard our empire “as a mere 
possession, as the vulgar rich 
regard their bank accounts— 
a matter to boast of.” It is 
rather an added duty. It has 
nothing in common with the 
crude jingoism of the music 
halls. Its end is not conquest 
but settlement, not war but 
peace. Lord Appin’s sum- 
ming-up of the case is the 
practical conclusion of the 
book, and we make no apology 
for quoting it at some length. 
“The true Imperialist,” he 
says, “will be very little in- 
clined to a cheap complacency. 
He is kindled at times to 
ardour by the magnitude of 
his inheritance, and he has 
always, if he keeps the faith, 
optimism and hope to cheer 
him. But he is equally 
weighed down with the burden 
of his duties and the complex- 
ity of the task before him, if 
he would translate his dream 
into fact. A dependency to 
him is not a possession but a 
trust. The glory of England 
is not the mileage of her terri- 
tory but the state into which 
she is welding it.” Here is a 
basis of sound faith and hon- 
ourable enterprise, and the 
statesman who comes before 
the country with this pro- 
fession will, when the present 
fury of shallow cosmopolitan- 
ism is spent, unite the patriots 
of England in a party of sane 
and practical Imperialism. 
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‘““REASON—OR PRESSURE!” 


‘* The Government . . . open to reason or pressure.” 
—Speech in the House of Commons. 


IN running the British dominions 
It’s always as well to reflect 
That, where there are many opinions, 
And each is correct, 


To humour your several factions, 
You have above all to arrange 
Your conscience, your words, and your actions, 
In view of their change. 


Then hear me, you grinders of axes ; 
And listen, you faddists and cranks ; 
And you that consider the taxes 
All prizes, no blanks ;— 


My loyal and excellent following, 
Remember, if ever you feel 
A disinclination to swallowing 
The Government meal, 


(It may be our views upon schooling, 
A scandal of Bishops or slaves, 
The crimes of Britannia in ruling 


The Wales, or the Waves :) 


O don’t let your sorrow distress your 
Contentment,—just give it a voice,— 
We're open to Reason or Pressure: 
The former, for choice. 


We're eager to meet your suggestion ; 
Though, doubtless, we had it in sight 
When choosing our view of the question, 
The Wrong, or the Right ; 




























“ Reason—or Pressure!” 


It may have seemed right, but unfitted 
(Just then) for our Radical throng ; 
It may have been even omitted 
Because it was wrong. 


But be it the former or latter, 
In balancing votes and advice 
O what does the principle matter 

Compared with the price? 


We're only too ready to seize on 
The slightest occasion to please :— 
And so, if it’s Right, you can reason ; 
If Wrong, you can squeeze. 


Your arguments needn’t be brilliant ; 
Your pressure need not be unkind ; 
Our flesh is extremely resilient, 
And so is our mind. 


A hint in the way of fulfilling 
Your wishes is all that we seek :— 
And, if we are wrong,—we are willing: 
If right,—we are weak. 





J. K. 
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THE END OF THE BILL. 


THe Education Bill, after 
prolonged and fruitless efforts 
to preserve its life, breathed its 
last on the 19th of December. 
It was thought that the re- 
versal of the judgment of the 
Court of Appeal in the West 
Riding case might have been 
an additional reason with the 
Government for desiring a 
compromise, and that they 
might be willing to pay a 
somewhat higher price for the 
Bill than they would have been 
before, rather than face all the 
inconveniences with which they 
are now threatened. But they 
were too deeply pledged to 
recede when the judgment was 
delivered, and probably under 
any circumstances the difficul- 
ties would have been found in- 
superable. 

The reasons assigned by the 
learned Judges for overruling 
the decision of the Court below 
did not travel beyond the four 
corners of the Act of 1902. 
Nor is it necessary, with one 
exception, to repeat them here. 
That exception is the conclud- 
ing part of Lord Robertson’s 
judgment, in which he confirms 
what we suggested in the Octo- 
ber number of ‘Maga.’ We 
then wrote, “It is sufficient to 
say that where a school is kept 
up for the express purpose of 
imparting religious education, 
it seems a strange thing to 
exclude religious education 
from our estimate of its effici- 
ency.” “And now,” says Lord 
Robertson, “I come to what 
has not quite received the 


attention it deserves. The 
four schools in dispute are 
denominational schools, and 
religious instruction is an es- 
sential part of their organisms.” 
Exactly so. And not only 
that, it is also the final cause 
of their existence. To ignore 
this in estimating their effici- 
ency struck us three months 
ago as very odd; and we are 
now glad to find so able a 
judge as Lord Robertson ex- 
posing its absurdity. 

The more we reflect on the 
fate of the Bill, the stronger 
our conviction that the Govern- 
ment must have foreseen it 
from the beginning. It is the 
first time that a measure has 
been introduced into the British 
Parliament, or perhaps any 
other, in which securities pro- 
fessedly assigned for the pro- 
tection of certain great in- 
terests are found to reside only 
in the goodwill and good in- 
tentions of its administrators. 
Can it ever have been expected 
that the friends of these in- 
terests would acquiesce in 
securities which every man of 
business would laugh at if pro- 
posed to his acceptance in the 
ordinary transactions of life? 
Are the provisions of a will, 
of a marriage settlement, of a 
deed of partnership, left at the 
discretion of partners, trustees, 
or executors to obey them or 
not as they may choose? The 
thing is too ridiculous. We are 
told that the Government were 
compelled to frame the Bill on 
this absurd principle by their 
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Nonconformist supporters. And 
why did their Nonconformist 
supporters compel them? If 
the good intentions and good 
faith of the local authorities 
could be surely relied upon; if 
religious education, denomina- 
tional teaching, Church of Eng- 
land trusts, would be perfectly 
safe in their hands and main- 
tained in as great efficiency as 
if the optional provisions in 
the Bill had been mandatory,— 
where was the hardship of 
making them so? The answer, 
of course, is that the Noncon- 
formists themselves, who pre- 
vented this from being done, 
knew very well that these 
alleged securities left at the 
mercy of men, in many cases 
hostile to the very objects they 
were intended to safeguard, 
were not worth the paper on 
which they were printed, and 
could be evaded in practice 
with the greatest possible ease. 
It is idle to believe that except 
on this ground the Noncon- 
formists would have compelled 
the Government to persevere 
in a course which has wrecked 
the Bill, and which the Govern- 
ment themselves must have 
known could have no other 
result. 

It has not, however, been 
generally perceived that the 
course which they have adopted 
need be no direct injury to 
themselves. To have brought 
in such a Bill as this, stab- 
bing the Church of Eng- 
land in the back and setting 
up the supremaey of Noncon- 
formists wherever it was pos- 
sible: to have introduced a 
scheme bristling with inequali- 
ties all in favour of Dissenters : 
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will be just as serviceable to 
the Government, and gain 


them just as much credit with 
the Nonconformists, as if the 
Bill had become law. Its 
failure may be a disappoint- 
ment to some of their sup- 
porters, but it will do them- 
selves no harm. We mean, of 
course, from a purely party 
point of view. That the whole 
business will redound very 
much to their discredit in the 
country at large is certain. 
But in their first session they 
need not trouble themselves 
very much about the prospects 
of the last. As Mr Balfour 
said, they clearly did not want 
to save the Bill. They had 
nothing to gain by saving it: 
nothing most assuredly that 
would have made a single 
further concession calculated 
to irritate the Nonconformist 
group worth their while. 
They have shown what they 
are willing to do to gratify 
that section of their sup- 
porters. And that is enough. 
We do not believe that the 
Bill was brought in with any 
other intention or expectation. 
In addition to the Bill, they 
have given the Radicals a 
good cry against the House 
of Lords; and they might eat 
their Christmas dinner with 
perfect contentment and com- 
placency, if not with very clear 
consciences, 

Mr Balfour’s four last 
speeches—one at the Junior 
Constitutional Club, one on 
the Report stage, one in the 
Debate of December 10, and 
one the following day on the 
Lords’ Amendments — nearly 
exhausted what remained to 
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be said after the previous dis- 
cussion. We are not about to 
do what both the leader of the 
Opposition and the leader of the 
House refused to do—that is, 
go through the Lords’ Amend- 
ments seriatim; for now that 
the Bill is defunct, nothing 
would be gained by it. But 
we would call attention to the 
conclusion of Mr _ Balfour’s 
speech in reply to Mr Birrell’s 
motion that the Lords’ Amend- 
ments be now taken into con- 
sideration. He thanked the 
Right Hon. gentleman, he said, 
for one thing. He had brought 
out perfectly clearly what was 
the central point of difference 
between the two Houses. ‘The 
nature of that difference was 
apt to be lost in the mass of 
amendments which have come 
down to us, and the complica- 
tion of clauses and subsections, 
until people fail to see the 
forest for the trees.” But Mr 
Balfour disentangled from the 
mass what he believes to be 
the cardinal question at issue, 
and that is whether the religi- 
ous education of the children 
is to be decided by the parents, 
or by the Local Authorities 
taking that office on them- 
selves. The contest was be- 
tween parental and municipal 
control. The parents, accord- 
ing to the Bill, would have 
no more voice in the matter 
than they would have had 
under Archbishop Laud. Are 
Government prepared to go to 
the country on that issue? 
They dare not do it: though 
some day they may be driven 
to it. 

We must remember, how- 
ever, that another great prin- 
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ciple was at the bottom of 
many of the Lords’ Amend. 
ments, and that was the equal 
treatment of all religious de- 
nominations. This, too, is a 
principle on which the Con- 
servative party might appeal 
to the country with the more 
perfect confidence. Religious 
liberty represented by allow- 
ing parents a voice in the relig- 
ious teaching of their children, 
and religious equality by deal- 
ing out the same measure to 
all denominations alike: with 
these two principles inscribed 
on their banner — religious 
liberty and religious equality 
—the Conservative party at a 
General Election would be bad 
to beat. 

In moving first that the 
Amendments of the Lords be 
taken into consideration, and 
the next day that they be not 
taken into consideration, the 
Prime Minister plumed himself 
on having created a new pre- 
cedent. It is certainly a won- 
derful discovery to have been 
reserved for a Liberal Govern- 
ment that Parliamentary dis- 
cussion is not essential to 
Parliamentary legislation. He 
had originally thought of 
giving four days to the dis- 
cussion of the Lords’ Amend- 
ments: that was the length of 
time which he thought they 
would require. But having re- 
flected that it might be very 
inconvenient to discuss them 
on their merits, he took a short 
cut out of the difficulty. Being 
unable to answer them, he re- 
solved to burk them. He had 
the courage of his cowardice; 
and has now shown to 
the British people the value 
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which Radicals attach to that 
free discussion of which they 
boast themselves the cham- 
pions. A debate on the Amend- 
ments seriatim could only have 
brought home to the public 
mind more forcibly than ever 
that they were simply a test 
of Mr Birrell’s sincerity,—that 
their effect was only “to con- 
vert his academic professions 
into legislative reality,” or, 
in other words, to save his 
good intentions from being 
trodden under foot by the 
wicked in the region which is 
paved with such vanities. 
Down to the afternoon of 
Monday the 17th, Govern- 
ment had made no offer of 
any kind in the direction of 
compromise, except a few 
trifling concessions demanded 
by the Irish party, and favour- 
ing only the Roman Catholics. 
On that afternoon, accord- 
ingly, when the House of 


Lords assembled to _ hear 
what the Government pro- 
posed, public interest was 


strung up to the highest 
pitch, Which side, if either, 
would give way? It was known 
that the final judgment in the 
West Riding case had placed 
the Government in a very 
awkward dilemma, If the Bill 
was lost, agitation against the 
Bill of 1902 would be rekindled, 
and Government would have 
to put the law in force against 
their own supporters. On the 
other hand, could they possibly 
make such concessions as would 
alone satisfy the Opposition 
without giving dire offence to 
their Nonconformist friends, 


and perhaps converting them 
into enemies? 


Again, it was 
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certain that if the leaders 
of the Church party in the 
House of Lords—the arch- 
bishops and the bishops — 
showed any signs of waver- 
ing, or of retreating from the 
position which they had so 
firmly maintained in com- 
mittee; if they consented to 
a compromise involving the 
loss of any important point 
which their amendments had 
secured for the Church of 
England,—their influence and 
authority over the clergy 
throughout the whole kingdom 
would be materially weakened, 
if not wholly destroyed; and 
it would be useless in future 
to talk of trusting the bishops 
to restrain disorder in the 
Church, or command the loy- 
alty of men whom they would 
be thought to have betrayed. 
What would happen? 

There were many popular 
and plausible topics which 
could be urged in favour of a 
partial surrender. Anxiety to 
terminate a bitter and vexa- 
tious controversy ; reluctance to 
precipitate a collision between 
the two Houses ; the probability 
that the withdrawal of the Bill 
would be followed by further 
sectarian lawlessness, — these 
and other considerations of a 
less elevated character might 
weigh with such men as look 
only to the passing moment. 
But had such considerations 
been allowed to prevail, the 
peace party would have soon 
found that they were lean- 
ing on a broken reed, and 
that no “partial surrender” 
would suffice. It would neither 
have secured what they desire 
to obtain nor have prevented 
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what they are anxious to 
avert. Nothing less than the 
sacrifice of all the essential 
points on which the Lords 
have expended so much time 
and labour would pacify the 
Nonconformists, or terminate 
the controversy. It is doubt- 
ful, indeed, whether even this 
concession would have had 
the desired effect. For even 
if it satisfied one party, which 
is by no means certain, it 
would assuredly not satisfy the 
other. Such a Bill as the 
Government desired to pass 
would unite all parties in the 
Church of England against 
external aggression, and in- 
ternal dissension would be 
forgotten in the defence of one 
common faith. It is thought 
by many good judges that such 
a Bill would be unworkable in 
practice as it was. In the 
hands of a powerful, united, 
and hostile Church how would 
it fare? The Church would 
have a very powerful public 
opinion at her back, and an 
agitation might ensue far more 
embarrassing to the Govern- 
ment than anything the Non- 
conformists could have done. 
In short, no compromise was 
possible which either Church- 
men or Nonconformists would 
have accepted as a permanent 
settlement. The House of 
Lords, though an immediate 
collision with the Commons 
might be avoided, would still 
have had to bear all the un- 
popularity of their long resist- 
ance, and all the humiliation 
of their forced submission. If 
they had given up the least 
that would satisfy the Govern- 
ment, it would have been a 


great deal more than either 
the Church or the Nation were 
willing to yield. 

Ever since the Bill wag 
printed last April we have 
steadily pursued the exposure 
of its thousand vices; and we 
are happy to see that most of 
the iniquities which we took 
the lead in denouncing have 
been proclaimed by the leaders 
of the Opposition in both 
Houses to constitute so grave 
a danger to religious education 
in general, and to the Church 
of England in particular, that 
a constitutional conflict be- 
tween the two Houses of 
Parliament would be a lesser 
evil than accepting them. 

Of the 4th clause, allowing 
certain facilities for religious 
teaching to schools in urban 
areas, where Jews, Roman 
Catholics, and Nonconformists 
are most numerous, and refus- 
ing them to schools in rural 
districts, where the vast ma- 
jority are Churchmen, some 
slight modification might per- 
haps have been conceded ; but 
being limited to schools with 
an attendance of not less than 
250 children, it would have 
been of no benefit to the 
greater number of English 
villages. Of scarcely less im- 
portance was the provision 
that religious instruction in 
denominational schools was 
not to be given by the regu- 
lar school teachers, whereby 
the quality of the teaching 
would be sensibly impaired 
and the value of religion 
as an essential and integral 
part of every child’s educa- 
tion equally depreciated. The 
effect upon the minds of the 
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children, said Lord Robert- 
son, in seeing religion thrust 
out of doors as it were, or de- 
graded to a place below the 
salt, could hardly be exagger- 
ated. Religious instruction of 
any kind in provided schools 
was to be at the option 
of the teacher or at the 
mercy of the Local Authority 
—that is to say, the teacher 
could not be obliged to give 
it if he did not wish, but he 
could be obliged not to give 
it if he did, the permission of 
the Local Authority having 
first to be obtained. Worst 
of all, perhaps, was the denial 
to the parents of a right to 
control the religious education 
of their children. By their 
treatment of those clauses in 
which these oppressive and 
grossly unjust proposals were 
enshrined, as well as of those 
which would gratify Noncon- 
formist spite against the Church 
of England at the cost of low- 
ering the standard of religious 
teaching throughout the whole 
kingdom, the Lords have earned 
the lasting gratitude of all 
truly religious minds and of all 
loyal and reasonable members 
of the Established Church. 

To recur to the debate on 
the Monday afternoon afore- 
said, Lord Lansdowne severely 
criticised what he perhaps 
rather hastily called the un- 
constitutional procedure adopt- 
ed by the Government in re- 
turning the Lords’ Amendments 
without deigning to consider 
them. But Lord Crewe’s reply 
was wholly beside the mark. 
It has never been pretended 
that the magnitude of the 
majority by which a measure 
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is sent up to the House of 
Lords debars their lordships 
from amending it as much as 
they choose. Lord Crewe’s 
reply either meant that it did, 
or it meant nothing. Lord 
Ripon, two days afterwards, 
denied that it was unconstitu- 
tional, though it might have 
been unwise, discourteous, or 
despotic. But, of course, the 
chief interest at the moment 
was centred on Lord Crewe’s 
proposals. A glance at them 
was sufficient to convince us 
that they were wholly inade- 
quate. They still ignored the 
Amendments which the Arch- 
bishop of Canterbury himself 
had declared to be vital to the 
Bill. Religious equality was 
disallowed. The exclusion of 
rural areas, in which the 
Church of England is the 
Church of the vast majority, 
from the facilities accorded to 
urban areas, peopled largely 
by Jews and Roman Catholics, 
was passed over in silence. No 
recognition was shown of the 
demand so repeatedly urged 
by the Archbishop of Canter- 
bury, that religious education 
should be given by the regular 
teachers, who are best qualified 
to give it, and to command the 
respect and confidence of the 
children ; and while conceding 
the Parents’ Committee, the 
concession was robbed of all 
practical value by making it 
only a consultative body with- 
out any actual authority. What 
is the use of the local education 
authority consulting the com- 
mittee if they can snap their 
fingers at all its recommend- 
ations? Oh, but, says the 


Government, they wouldn’t be 
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likely to do that. This is 
another of those “good inten- 
tions” of which the Bill was 
so largely composed. We re- 
spect the innocence which can 
believe in such securities. But 
we would rather not take them 
in exchange for more tangible 
guarantee in matters of busi- 
ness: and surely any Act of 
Parliament ought to be a 
matter of business. 

When Lord Crewe had stated 
what the Government were 
prepared to do, the House 
adjourned in order that noble 
Lords might have time to 
think the matter over, and 
digest at their leisure con- 
cessions, some of which may 
have appeared plausible at 
first sight, but which were 
not even the hundredth part 
of an equivalent for what the 
Opposition were invited to sur- 
render. Lord Crewe, moreover, 
repeatedly warned his hearers 
that the Government would 
agree to nothing which touched 
the principle of the Bill or its 
general framework, and that 
they could not guarantee that 
their supporters in the House 
of Commons would accept even 
the paltry concessions which he 
had just offered. 

It was not till Wednesday 
evening, the 19th, that the end 
came. In the meantime Lord 
Crewe had tabled some other 
concessions, which, however, 
proved equally unsatisfactory ; 
and though the negotiations 
were continued for two days 
between the Government and 
the leaders of the Opposition, 
no real approach to an agree- 
ment seems ever to have been 
made. The Duke of Devon- 
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shire, indeed, thought that the 
negotiations had been broken 
off too soon, and that the door, 
so to speak, was still ajar, with 
room for hope to enter. But 
we can hardly set his opinion 
against that of the Archbishop, 
who has been throughout as 
anxious for a settlement as 
any one, and who is a prelate 
not only of exceptional abil- 
ity, but of well-known liberal 
and moderate proclivities. We 
must take his word for it that 
peace could not have been 
purchased but at the cost of 
righteousness,—a sort of bar- 
gain of which no good ever 
comes ; and we may also repeat 
that in this particular instance 
the settlement on such a basis 
would have been so short-lived 
that it would not have been 
worth the price demanded for 
it, had no other objection 
existed. In fact, the naive 
admission so adroitly drawn 
from Lord Crewe by Lord 
Goschen threw a search-light 
upon the mind of the Cabinet. 

Not to weary our readers 
with the crambe repetita of 
the question, we may state 
briefly the four points on 
which the Opposition insisted, 
and on which the negotiations 
were broken off. They in- 
sisted on the amendment to 
Clause 1, prescribing universal- 
ity of religious teaching; they 
required that mere redund- 
ancy of existing school places 
should be no excuse for not 
taking over voluntary schools ; 
that in regard to the transfer- 
ence of denominational schools, 
greater security was required 
for their continuance as de- 
nominational schools; and that 
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the regular teachers should be 
allowed to give religious in- 
struction in such _ schools. 
These were in reality the four 
points, though they are not 
discerned so clearly through 
the haze of a reported debate. 
Of the last point of all, we 
may say that to require, as 
the Government did, that a 
denominational school must be 
a neutral school, shows to 
what extremities they were 
driven by their Parliamentary 
slave-drivers. 

As far as the interests of 
the House of Lords are con- 
cerned, it is needless to say that 
by anything approaching to a 
wholesale surrender of disputed 
points they would virtually 
have committed suicide. The 
public would never trust them 
again, and scarce a hand would 
be raised in their defence when 
the day of trouble really came. 
They had better fall with dig- 
nity in defence of institutions 
which they are bound by every 
tie of honour to uphold to the 
last, than be ignobly kicked 
downstairs amid the derision 
and the insults of those who 
had once been their friends, but 
had now been driven into the 
ranks of their enemies. 

Now what is the other side 
of the picture? What do the 
Radicals and the Nonconform- 
ists hope to gain by raising an 
agitation against the House of 
Lords? If it came to nothing, 
it would only strengthen the 
Upper Chamber. If it ended 
in the reform of that House, 
and the admission into it of 
a large elective element, have 
these gentlemen considered in 
what position they would find 
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themselves? It has been so often 
explained that we suppose they 
must have done so, and in that 
case are so bent upon the de- 
struction of the hereditary 
branch of the Legislature that 
they are careless of what is to 
follow. “We _ will chanee 
that,” is what they perhaps 
say to themselves. Well, let 
them chance it and see how 
they like it. The country, 
they may depend upon it, will 
not readily abandon the prin- 
ciple of a second chamber 
capable of securing due con- 
sideration for all questions on 
which public opinion has not 
clearly and deliberately de- 
clared itself. A senate of, say, 
three hundred, all picked men, 
representing the flower of the 
educated classes, the best of 
the aristocracy, the best of the 
professions, the best of the. 
mercantile and commercial | 
body, would have a will of its. 
own, to which the House of. 
Commons would find itself 
obliged to submit. We have 
said nothing as yet of the 
effect upon the Lower House 
itself of seriously abridging 
the legislative powers of the 
peerage as a body. It might | 
raise a claim, if not to their 
admission into the House of 
Commons, at least to the right 
of voting at elections and of 
exercising all the influence 
they possess in favour of such 
candidates as they preferred. 
Well, think the Radicals, these 
are remote possibilities. “Now 
perish Troy,”’—that is work 
enough for to-day. Let to- 
morrow look out for itself. 
Whatever the ultimate re- 
sult of the education contro- 
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versy, we have no doubt that 
it will lead to some agitation 
against the Lords: in the one 
event, because of their strength ; 
in the other, because of their 
weakness. They may be 
assailed either as a powerful 
and obstinate impediment to 
democracy, or as an effete and 
useless institution which ought 
not to cumber the ground any 
longer, but make way for 
something better. But what- 
ever leap the Radicals may 
take from a hereditary to an 
elective chamber, they will find 
that it is one from the frying- 
pan into the fire. 

Whether the Government 
will bring in another Educa- 
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tion Bill on the same scale 
is doubtful. Probably they 
will not. They will most 
likely take their revenge by 
squeezing the voluntary schools, 
and making their position in- 
tolerable. But that the whole 
party would live to regret the 
day when they entered on a 
struggle with the Church of 
England against the religious 
feeling of the nation we have 
no manner of doubt. It was 
Mr Gladstone himself who 
warned his party of the 
danger of such a course a 
quarter of a century ago. 
And the Church is more 
powerful and popular now 
than she was then. 
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